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BB 321- 

Kangura, 

.. 

& s 


BB BB 206 


46 ^ 
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Kantlialbari, « « a « 

% 0 

3?a(/e 

67 

ICapotika Viliara^ 

0 e 

■ 277 

KaxiMri Hills, 

0 « 

49 

Katschal, Language spoken at, * , ^ 

«> % 

1 

ICatyayaiia, » « , « 


.9 182 

Kliaiidesh, 0 9 


100 

Khanpur Elver, 


» • « * 60 

Kliasiali Hills, 

a tt 

28, 49, 76 

Kbata (Chinese territory) 

0 • 

9 . 55 

Kliattd, « . , , 


206 

IQielali, 


54, 57 

Hliizrpiii’, o » 9 0 


52, 64, 96 

Hlionriliag’liat Parganali, 


50, 59 

Kliwajali Jaliaii’s mosque, . , 


107 

Khwesliagi, an Afghan family, . . 


113 

ICicl sacrificed at marriage ceremonies, 

tt A 

119 

Hlisohoras, 

0 » 

829 

Hocli Biliar, 

0 9 

49, 64, 99 

Koeli Hajo, ©© 

« 0 

. » . . 49 

ICoh i Mujaliid, . s 

« 9 

98 

Kolitas, in Asam, . . 

• • 

81 

Kopari, Buddhist ruins at. 

0 • 

.... 7 

Kosah, one-masted ships, 

B » 

57 

Kosbia, (Hocli Bilidr), , , 

B « 

. . . . 87 

Kulang* Eiver, 


. . 62, 94 

Kulasekhara, 

» 9 

. . 197 

Kiilun Miltons, 


14. 

ICulyabar, in Asam, 

• « 

72, 74 note 

Husagarapiira, 

« 9 

230, 237 

Klisru, a clan of the Gond Tribe, 

0 ft 

115 

Hiisuma, 


. . 19S 

Ladhiagarh, in Asam, 


9, 74, 85 

liiikhugar, 


71, 73, 74, 85, 96 

Lakmas, an Asamese tribe, 


.. 25 

Lala Bahd, . » . , 

» 9 

. . 821 

Landah, an Asamese tribe, 

ft 0 

« . 75 

Lat, a village in Bihar, ^ . 


. . 255 

Latd, « « « , 9 , . 

ft ft 

49 

Lokwa, in A'scim, 

• ft 

» « 88, 89 

Longhoiig, ,9 

1 ft 

11, 12 

Lottu bamboo. 

» d 

13 
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Lota Bilij a poison, 

Liiffiy, The, 

Lnki Parganali, 

Luna chamari, . * 

Madhuparka, 

Madura, 

Magadha, 

Maliaban, or Grokiil, 

Maliabharata, » « 

Mahaplava, 

Mahatota, * • , « 

Maliavira cliarita, 

Mahawanso, quoted, 

Mahmud Shah, I., of Bengal,, , 
Mahmud Shah, III., of Bengal, 
Mahoba, 

Maithili, a dialect of Low Hindi, 
Majoli Island, m Asam, 

Man, E. H., Mcohar Vocabulary, 
Manar Island, , , * , 

Maiisingh, . « * « 

Manu, on beef, , « « , 

Maomariah Tribe, » o 

Mardangi Parganah, 

Markham, a clan of the Gond Tribe,, 
Marolis, the, 

Marriage ceremony of the G-onds, 
Maruts, sacrifices to the, 

Marwari, a dialect of Low Hindi, 
Mathuriipiir, in Asam, 

MathurJi District, 

Maya, mother of Buddha, 

Mech tribe, 

Mewat, 

Michmi, (Mishmi) Tribe, 

Mir Jumlah, governor of Bengal, 
Miris, an Asamese tribe, 

Mishmis, an Asamese tribe, . » 
Mohongia Tribe, 

Morang, in Northern Bengal, 
Morrang, or Naga dead house, 


I^age 

25 

® . 55 

70 
17'7 
. . 197 

211, 235, 248, 308 
. , 826 
178, 307 
182 
• . 199 

176 
199, 298 
.. lOS 
• . 839 

. . 205 

122 

74 

.... 1 
199, note 
53, 317 
.. 177 

84 
69 
115 
17 
119 
. . 179 

. . 122 
84, 86 
.. 313,331 

. . 229 

« « 0 . 66 

98, 204 
31, 75 

. 33. 49, 63 

75 
31,75 

« « . . 23 

.50 

. \ 19; 29 



Indeic, 




Mu’azzam Khan, Mir Jnmlah, 

« « 

® « 

Fage 
83, 49, 63 

Mu’azzama'bad, 


. . 

ft ft 836 

MughuLs mentioned in Chand, 

e « 

a 0 ' 

204, 205 

Miihaimnad Shah Tughlnq, 



79, note 

Mnliarram Khan, the conqueror of Hajo, 



50 

Mnkarrampur Parganah, 


. . 

50 

Muldiidra, Zamindar of Bosnah, 

» « 


59 

Mimger (Monghyr), .. •• 


« 9 

54, 335 

Music, Hindu, , , 

» . 

» 9 

ft ft 353 

Mdtoii, Chang, The, 


a a 

20 

Muttok river, « , 

• * 

a « 

74, note 

Muzaffarabad, , • 


* a 

ft. 106 

Muzafiar Shah, of Bengal, 

• • 

0 » 

ft. 107 

Kaga Bih, a poison, 


9 » 

31 

Kagas, a tribe in As;'im, 

• « 

a * 

9, 76, 84 

„ vocabulary, , . , , 


. . 

ft. 29 

Kaipali, Prakritic Gauiian, , . 

« t 

e » 

• ft 169 

Kakirani, in Asam, . . . , 


• » 

ft ft 76, 94 

Kalanda, in Bihar, • • 

• « 

« « 

231, 299 

Kamdang, in A'sam, . , 


» • 

ft . 74, 75 

Namnip, , . , , 

• • 

« • 

ft . 74, 85 

Namsangias, an Asamese tribe, 


» e 

24 

Kancowiy, language spoken at, 

a • 

* . 

1 

Kandimulcha, 


• • 

• ft 183 

Karainganj, 

• * 

• • 

ft ft 96 

Karain Rupees coined, . , 



66 

Karendi’aeharitavalokana Pradipikawa, 

a e 

» e 

• ft 397 

Kashudani, niclmame of Shahryjir, 


• . 

ft ft 68 

Kashuja’ nickname of Prince Shuja’ 

. . 

ft * 

68 

Kaugaon, a village in Asam, 


• ft 

24 

Kawaldiali, in Bengal, 

• • 

* * 

49 

Kazu’ah in Asam, • » 


. . 10, 41, 

49, 82, note 

Ketia, a clan of the Gond Tribe, 

• « 


115 

14 

Keyowlung Kagas, 


• « 

Kicobar Yocabulary, 

• . 


1 

Kilgai, .. 



ft. 179 

Kirnaya Sindhu, 

• « 

.. 

195 

Kiriida Pasnabandha, . , 



182 

Khmalkund, 

• • 

» > 

222 

Kityajya an oblation, , . 


« ft ’ 

185 

Kokrong village, 

. . 

ft » 

14 
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Hage 

Nouns, Inflexional base of in Granrian, 

• a 

147 

Nngrat Sliali, of Bengal, * , 



« » « o 336 

Ongneli (Hugli), 

» . 

- • 

36 

Orisa, Bncldliist remains in, 



7 

Ox sacrifices, 

« a 


178 

Padya, 



191 

Paiks, tbe Bengal militia, 

. • 


50 

Pala DjTiasty of Bengal, 



309, 310 

Pali, a Sanskritic language. 

» • 


123 

Pancliasaradiya Sava, 



179 

Paiicliratan monntain. 

• 

ft ft 

. . 69, note 

Pancliana Biver, 


ft a 

210, 283, 288 

Pandu, in A^sam, 

• • 

e ft 

56, 58 

Panduah, in Bengal, 



. , 106 

Pappbata Port, 

• • 


... 198 

Parakrania Baku, conqueror of S. India, 


197 

Paricbliat, ruler of Kocli Hajo, 


ft ft 

58 

Pasubandlia, 


ft ft 

... 182 

Pasiikalpa, 

% » 

ft ft 

. . « . 188 

Patgaon, in Bengal, * « 


ft ft 

50, 65 

Panlastya, « , 

9 • 

a ft 

«. • ... 195 

Pawapuri, in Bibar, 


ft ft 

283,284 

Peal, S. E., Visit to tbe Tribes south of Sibsagar, in 

Asam, « . 9 

Pbani (Penny) Eiver in Bengal, 


t« « 

. . 119 

Phukaiis, or Asamese cdiiefs, 

9 « 

» « • 

73 

Pmdaraka, in Gujarat, 

0 • 


340 

Pliny quoted, c « 


. . 

.w 329 

Plaksba, a Picus species, 

9 « 

« . 

184 

Poisons, 


• , 

.. ■ .. 31 

Pomari Eiver, 

0 • 

• •• 

60 

Pragjoitisbpur, in Asam, 


e • 

- . 76, note 

Prakritic Gaurian, 

» « 


123, 167 

Pratisara bandlia, 


e 

, 183 

Prinsep’s list of Asam Eajabs, 


tt • 

79 

Prisbnisaktba, * , 


• « 

, 178 

Pritbiriy, o « 

9 ft 

«<•« 

45, 204, 328 

Pritbiraja Easo, List of Books in, 

e * 

.. .. 204 

Pdrniab Sirkar, 

ft « 

% 

.. .. 50 

Pdsakarpur, near Kbontbagbat, 


> • 

. . 9 . 66 

Qadam Easdl, 


• e 

.. 338 

Qaraqalpaq tribe. 

9 

0 e 

„55, and errata. 



866 


Indecc. 


Qasdrj in the Panjab^ . . «> « 

Rajasiiya, 


'Page 

113 

IV'S 

3?lajeiidralala Mitra, on Beef in India, 

55 a Picnic in Ancient India, ' 


.. 174 

. 840 

Eajgriha, or Eajgir, in Bihar, 214, 215, 22Q, 

230, 231 

, 240, 286, 298 

Eajinaliall, . . , 

Bajwars, a tribe in Eajgir, 

.. 

. . 298 

. . 240 

Earn any a, 

• • 

198 

Eamayana, .. .« 

Eamu, or Eambu, in Axakan, 


» . 178 

49 

Eangamati, in Asam, 

Bang Ji, a title of Yishnu, 


35, 50 
» , 823 

Eangpiir, in i^sam, • » 

Eatnagir Hill, in BiMr, 

Eengiiiah Naga Hills, . . 


38,34 
245, 247 
94 

Eewa Eiver, 

Ehinoeeros, fit food for man, 


* . . » 206 
177 

Eiyazussalatin, a history of Bengal, 

Eobiiisoii’s account of Asam, « • 

o • 

335, 338, 339 
82, note 

Eohoi, in Bihar, . , * * 

Enhnnmata, or Southern Ceylon, 


238, 309 
. « 197 

Eukhang (Arakan), ,, 

Sa’dabad, in Mathma District, 

« e 

. . , . 49 

, . 330 

Sadiah, in AsHn, . , . . 

Salimnagar, in Bengal, 


" '76 

53 

Saiiiitra altar, . , * 

Samuells, W, L., on Gond Legends, . , 

Sanskritic Ganrian, , . , . 


, « 185 

115 
167 

Sargdeo of Asam, . . . . ‘ 

» 0 

54, 55, 61 

Sarhat, in Biihhuin, . . . e 

Sarsuiij a clan of the Gond Tribe, 


106 

115 

Satananda, . « . * 

Satlaj, "Western boundary of Hindi, 

« » 

176 

121 

Satrjit, of Bosnah, . . , ® 

Scythian structure of tlie Gaurian, • , 


. « 56, 58, 59 

122 

Shahryar, Jahangir’s son, , . « # 

Sharafuddin, a Moslem saint, 


. « ' 68 
234, 244 

Sher Shah, « « « • 

Shihabuddiii, Gliori, . * . • ^ 


o u ^ 66 

. . » • 205 

Shihabuddin Talisli, a liistoiian, 


51 

Ships, kinds of, used in Bengal, 


37, 57, 73, 81 
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'Page 

Sliuja’ Prince, G-oveiiior of Bengal, 

..49,63 

Sibsagar, in i^sam, 

9,39,49 

Singri, in Asani, 

62 

Singpliiisj an Asamese tribe, 

9,23 

Sinyong, an Asamese tribe, . 

25 

Sioni Ai, in Asam, 

74, note 

Sikaiidar Sbali, of Bengal, 

105 

Sikandar Lodi, • • 

. . 113 

Sllbat, oa as •• 

49, 57 

Simlahgar, in Asam, 

.71, 72 

Sissa, Biver, in Asam, 

11 

Skandlia, or altar, 

.. 184 

Solaligar in Asam, 

73' 

Solmari Parganali, 

. . . , 58 

Soma sacrifice, % • 

, . 188 

Soiiargir Hill, in Bilidr, 

236, 238, 247, 248 

Soiitli India, conquest of, 

. . 197 

Sosang, ill Eastern Bengal, 

53 

Sraddlia, 

. , 194 

Sroiii, or tlie liips of tlie altar, « . 

. . . . 184 

Stupas, 

, 226, 227 

Stbalyajya, an oblation, 

. . 185 

Siikadeva, 

. . . « 44 

Snlaiman Ivarairini, of Bengal, 

53 

Snnnargaon, in Bengal, . - • • , 

49, 107, 333 

Siiri, a clan of the Goiid Tribe, 

115 

Sdr Das, a Hindi poet, « » 

122 

Svastayana, or benediction, 

18 

Svishta krit, or final ofierings, • . 

... ISl 

Taittirijra Brahman, * * 

179 

Tajhat Parganali, in Bengal, 

.0 ® . 66 

Talinganah, 

96 

Taiidya Brahman, 

. . 179 

Taiighan ponies, 

66 

Taramhaiii, in Aslm, . . » » 

... . . 74 

Tarikh i Hainidi, a historical work, 

336 

Telia Bhaiidar, ^ « . . <* ® 

260, 303 

Telia Dhobe, 

282 

Tell caste, in BiMr, 

311,312 

Tezpur, in Asam, ^ » 

.. ,, 71 

Tibbat, 

« . . . ... , 52' 
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Tiger bhut, or giiost, 

Tik Manza’, in ^Lsanij 
Tiladaka, (Tillarali), 

Tillarali, in Bihar, 

Tiparali district, 

Tirlnit, 

Titrawaii Monastery, in Biliar, 
Tocoopalm, the, 

Tondamana, 

Trinkiitt, Language spoken at, 
Tulsi Das, a Hindi poet, 
Udakasanti,. , 

Udayagir Hill, in Bihar, 

Ukkaka, , , 

Upakaraiia, . . ^ • 

Urdu, 

Utkara, or refuge field, 
XTttaranahhi, 

IJttara E/amaeharita quoted, « . 
IJttaravedl, 

IJttarkol, in A^sam, 

Taisali Dynasty, 

V^japeya, 

Tallala Sena, 

Yapa, 

Yapasrapani, . . , « 

Yaruna, ox sacrifice to, 

Yasishtha, 

Yindhya Eaiige, southern boundary 
Yipula Mount, 

Yishnu, ox saeriiice to, 

Yishtara, a seat for priests, 


of Hindi, 


YisYamitra, 
Yisvedevah, 
Yoeabularies, Nicobar, 
„ Naga, 
Yrihainaradya Parana, 


Yrindabana, . , * . 

Wattu bamboo, 

Waqi’ahiiaAvis, or newswriters, 
Yajiia, origin of, 

Yak Duar, 



^aqe 

... lis 

86 

. . 250 

251, 252 
49, 336 
52, 255 
266, 278, 283 
• • „ 13 

197 
1 

122 

183 


236, 245, 247 
198 
... 1S5 

. .. 121 

... 184 

184 
• . 51 

. ... 184 

» » « 59 

. » 203 

. . 178 

195 

. . . 189 

185 
178 

. . . 176 

121 

235, 237, 213 
• . 178 


191 

176 

191 


1 

29 

194 

313 

13 

51 
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Ijisi of Words of the Wicohar 'Language as s^wkeri at Oainorta, JVaneowrg^ 
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IN CHAIIGE OP THE iSTlCOBAES. — COMHUHICATEH BY THE GOTEBYMENT 

OP Ihbia. 


A. 

Absent (no thing), Hadart. 

Ache, Tchiak. 

After, Latdok. 

Air, Hainh. 

Alive, Ye-erm. 

All, Aimitoine. 

Always, Dili, 

Aiiibei-gi’i,s , Kamp e. 

Angry , Mnlmngcore . 

Another, Deeoh. 

Answer, Oopsch a.p . 

Arm, Chee-koal. 

Ask (to), Atot. 

Axe, Eiiloin. 

B. 

Baby, Knnyoon. 

Back, Oke. 

Bad, Had-lapoa, or Menlvain-yoslieh. 


Bamboo, Hadwah. 

Basket, Hintai. 

Bathe (to), Lawn. 

Beat (to punish), Oodee. 
Beard, Eiihoing. 

Before, Hadek. 

Begin (to), Hoolatai 
Belly, Weeniig. 

Below, Deg. 

Betel-nnt, Heeya. 

Betel-leaf, Dai Bheya. 
Betel-tree, Tcheea Heeya. 

Big, Kadoo. 

Bird, Sheetehua. 

Bii'd’s nest (edible), Keekai, 
Birds (ordinaiy), Hong- Kang. 
Biscuit, or bread, Bnang. 

Bite (to),OpkalL 
Black, OoL 
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List of Words of the 

Blind, Pukeean. 

Blood, Wall. 

Blue, Tclioongoa. 

Boat (Euporeaii), liaifoor. 

Body, OkeEnlia. 

Bone, Ong-aiiig. 

Boot, Benapla or SMpat^. 

Bow and Arrow, Slienna-Eoiiig, 

Boy (male cliild),Lit, 

Bracelet, Hiitlaw. 

Brass, Kalahee. 

Brave, Yock-cliaka. 

Breast, To-akli. 

Breeches, Kuiiha. 

Broken, Bakgna, 

Brother, Tcliao, 

Brother (half) , Tama Ooslieli. 

Brother (omi), Tchao Eiilooya. 

Bullet, Plooroo. 

Buy (to), Hullao. 

C, 

Calf (of leg) , ICunmoana. 

Calm (no wind), ISTyam. 

Cane, Nat. 

Cannon, Hen-wow. 

Canoe, Booey. 

Can (to be able), Dob. 

Cat, Cocliin. 

Chaii*, Ivutteardeh. 

Cheat (to), Hai yoo nang. 

Cheek, Tapooah. 

Chest, Undaiyali. 

Chief, Oomai-niuttai. 

Child, Kenh-yoon. 

CliM (own), ICoo-nn. 

Chin, Sliimmiah. 

Clean, Hoten. 

Cloth, Loih. 

Cloth (strip of), Lanoa. 

Cloud, Kiillaliaya. 

Coat, Kiuilioin, 

(Jpeoanut, green, Gnee imw. 


JSTicohar Lcmgiicige, ^ [No. 1, 

Cocoamit, ripe, Gnoat. 

Cocoanut tree, Wee-ow. 

Cock (fowl), Kanioy-koin. 

Cold, Kaay. 

Come (to), ICaiteri. 

Copy (to), Hoomyee. 

Coral, Sliai-yoiiii. 

Corner, Ongkaiiuig. 

Cover, Oke. 

Comit (Imperative) Haro. 

Crying, Tcheem. 

Coward, Ptimma-lioiii. 

Custom, Tatoieha. 

Cyclone, Hoorasheh. 

B. 

Banee (to), Katoaka. 

Banger (fear), Poohah. 

Barkness, Toey-chooL 
Bangliter, ICoonn Engkana, 

Bay, Haiiig. 

Bead, Kapa. 

Beep, OoL 
Bevil, Eewee. 

Bhoty, Loih Sliarong. 

Biflicult, Gnia-nayuii. 

Birt, Yueh. 

Birty, Oomeh. 

Bishonest (untrustworthy), Cliit- 
tong-natau. 

Distant, Ploee. 

Bhdde (to), Hiuidowa. 

Doctor, Muiiloeiiiia. 

Bog, Am. 

Dollar, Para.j. 

Brink (to), Top. 

E, 

Ear, Nang. 

Earring, Eetchai, 

Earth, Boo. 

East, Fool. 

East wind, Haiiih-fool. 

Easy, Too-yaynn. 



1872.] ^ Hist of Wbnh of tli 

Eat (to), Okenftv. 

Ebb Tide, Tclioli. 

Edible Bird’s nest, Heekai. 

Egg, Hooya. 

Elbow, Beg-ong Kaiiiiig. 

Enongli, La jab. 

Enropeaii (man), Bajo taten bamatt. 
Eye, Owl-mat. 

Eyebrow, Oke-mat. 

Eyelasb, Knt-figbt. 

E. 

Eace, Gnoitcbaka. 

Earewell, Tii-tcbub. 

Eatber, Tcbia Engkoin. 

Ear, Hoee. ■ 

Fear, PooLab. 

Eeast, Ynlvima. 

Eeatber, Pooyawl. 

Eight, Pamon. 

Finger, Kaneetai. 

Finisb (to), Laird. 

Eire, Heoch. 

Eisb, Ka, 

Elesb, Eiib-ba. 

Fly, Yoocb. 

Flnte, HimbeU. 

Eorebead, Lai. 

Forget (to), Painatau. 

Fowl, Kamoj. 

Foot, (upper part), Okelali. 

Foot sole, Awl-lab. 

Friend, or, my friend, Ivaiyol. 

Flood Tide, Hayow. 

G', 

Give, Hanb buttar, or, Horn koo 
Girl, Hooleeyen. 

Go (to), Tcbub. 

Gold, Emloum. 

Good, Lapoa. 

Grandfatber, Tclio-iim. 

Grass (jungle), Opyooap. 

Grass Lalang, Sbenfo, 


l^icdhar Language. 3 

Grass, ordinary, Slien. 

Great, Xadoo. 

Green, Tcboongoa. 

Guano, Aingala-ab, 

Gun, Huimdell. 

Gunpowder, Taroo. 

H. 

Hair (short), Yoo-ock. 

Hair (long), Hunkoiya. 

Hand, Koal. 

Handkerchief, Langsbeb. 

Handsome, Yabnaisncbka, 

Happy, Yab-natau. 

Hat, Sbapeo, 

Hate (to), Ha-natau. 

Hatchet, En].om. 

Have (to), Ought. 

Head, Koee. 

Headache, Tcbiak-koee. 

Hear, Y"ang or KatooL 
Heart, Enka-bato. 

Heaven (sky), Kullabaya- 
Heavy, Langung. 

Hen, Eamoy Engkana, 

Plere, Eeta. 

Hill, Kobinjuaii, 

Hog, Hod. 

Hot, Ke-owyuii* 

House, Gnee. 

Hungry, Oingna. 

Husband, Ivoin. 

Hut, Krmsberpa. 

I. 

Imitate (to copy), lloomyee. 
Impossible, Oolabad Sbeb. 

Inside, Awl. 

Imdtation, Kala-kala younde. 

Iron, Karao. 

Island, Pooigna. 

Jar, Koodun. 

Jungle, Oltcbua. 
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[No. 1, 


List of W^ords of the JLieohar Lmtpmffe, 


Jacket; Kiiiiliom, 

K. 

Kej; Timwahii. 

Kill (to); Fliaw Kooee. 

Knee, Kokaiioaiig\ 

Knife, Innoyet. 

Knife, (Toddy), Innoyet Tiia. 

K 

Lad, Hull, 

Land, Oal Mattai* 

Large, Kadoo. 

Langli, Ite. 

Lead, Telioomper. 

Leaf, Dai. 

Leg, Lali„ 

Lemon, CaiToy. 

Lie (to lie do'v^'n) , Laan, 

Lie (to tell lies) , Mattai. 

Life, Alin. 

Light (to light the fire), Haiyooing, 
Light (not heavy). Had lang nng. 
Lightning, Maig. 

Like (similar to), Hangnesheh. 
Lime, Shooka. 

Lips, Manoing. 

Little, Ompelinsheh. 

Long, Kialeg. 

Love, Sliaiyong-yimtaw. 

Listen (Imp.) KatooL 

M. 

Man, Paiyooli. 

Man (old), Poiiioj^-sheli. 

Man (young), Maiyerldi, or, Huh, 
Measm'e, Tah. 

Medicine, Hanoon. 

Moon, Kahair* 

Moiilvey, Hooeii. 

More, Paitery. 

Morning, Ha kee. 

Mother, Tehia Engkana. 

Mosquito, Meiih hoya. 

Mouth, Awl fiiang. 


Much, Odo huteliee, * 

Musket, Huiidell. 

Murder, Ehaw-kooee. 

Muscle, E Jiay. 

N. 

Kail (linger), Kaischiia. 

Nail (iron), Hun em. 

Name, Layung. 

Navel, Eon. 

Near (not far) Me-enh-houli. 

Neck, Oiigiongna. 

Needle, Telia room. 

Never, Kit ma. 

Nest, Hongkang*. 

No, Wat or watcliion. 

North, Kappa. 

Nose, Moanli. 

Nothing, Hadart. 

O. 

Oar, Kan iioot. 

Obey (to), Yu ymig. 

Often, Dui. 
on, Grnai. 

Old (animate) ,Boomooashee Ooniioha. 
Old (inanimate), Lat shee. 

Open, Eoigna. 

P. 

Paddle, Pow-wha. 

Pan (cooking), Cliattee. 

Pandanus, (tree), Larolim. 

Paper, Lelipeiy. 

Parrot, Kattoch. 

Perhaps, Yongliuddeh, 

Pig, Nod. 

Pigeon, Mooiigmoo. 

Pineapple, Slioodoo. 

Pipe, Tanop. 

Plant (to), Opeep. 

Plantain, Helipoo. 

Plenty, Yolor Oorooliiid shell. 

Poor, Pooap. 

Present, Tuiinier slieln 
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Pretty, Yaliiiai^sliehka. 

Q. 

Question, H-amma. 

Quill-pen, Anet-lay-bery. 

li 

Pain, Alimee. 

Pat, Ivoomate. 

Pattan, Pantang. 

Pow, Hooyow. 

Ped, Ak. 

Pice, Arosli. 

Pick, Chumwoakuii. 

Pipe, Eeskiun. 

Ping (finger), Kunlongtai. 

Piver (stream), Wkaieda. 

Poad, Kaiee. 

Pope, Naat. 

Poof, Oke. 

Pow, Kan not. 

Pudder, Huiilaidedla. 

Pun, Deeuima Hundial. 

S. 

Sand, Pee-yet. 

Sea, Komaleli. 

See (to), Haddnli:. 

Skip, Tjiong. 

Skirt, Kunkoin. 

Skort, Mitatu, or, Mek-enk-Skekkoee. 
Shot, Kiitckung-kutckung. 

Shoot, Hadeel. 

Shoes, Skapata. 

Shoulder, Koee -oonga. 

Show (Imp.) Hyclumg, 

Shut, KuiTup. 

Sick, Tcliiak. 

Sing, Eekaisher. 

Sit, Eepookenlide. 

Sister, Tckao. 

Sister, (half), Tama-oo-skeli. 

Sister (own), Tckao Enlooya. 

Skin, Oke. 

Sky, Kulaliaya. 


Slander (to), Kaiyamiaskeepai^'oo. 
Sleep, Eeteeak. 

Small, Ompaiskek. 

Smell, Eekait. 

Smoke, Fosli. 

Snake (Boa), Toolan. 

Snake (ordinary), Paik. 

Sometunes, Kaiyai or Hang-kang. 
Son, Koo m* Engkoin. 

Speak, Olyola. 

Spear, Ska nenk. 

Steamer, Tjiong-keoek, 

South, Lakkna. 

Star, Skok maleicka. 

Strong, Koang or Mong egg. 

Stone, Mungek. 

Stockings, Hunko-uUa. 

Stand, Omsliierma. 

Stomaek-acke, Tckaik Weeimg. 
Stupid (not clever), Hadokai. 

Sugar, Shoonk. 

Sugarcane, Mao. 

Summer (N. E. Monsoon), Koeekapa. 
Sun, Haing, 

T. 

Table, Menk shell. 

Tool, Deg. 

Take, Okair. 

Tell, Tcliong Koee, 

Teeth, Kanap. 

There, Matareo. 

Thief, Kaloh or Kahalji;cher, 

Thigh, Poolaw. 

Throat, Kolulla. 

Thunder, Koodei (or Koomtoogna). 
Tipsy, Hoo-yoy. 

Tobacco, Oomkoi. 

To-day, Len-heng. 

Toe, Kanecklak. 

To-morrow, Haing Hakee. 

Tongue, Kalleetak. 

Torch, Pal, 
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Tortoise-shell, Kap, 

Tiu'tle, Kap oltcliua. 

Tree, Telieea. 

Turban, Langsheh. 

U. 

Ugly, Oomeli had sheka. 

Uncle, Hoey tcliia. 

Unhappy, Kit yah natau. 

V. 

Valley, Awl-hok. 

Village, Awl-matt ai. 

Voyage, (long), Tohatayha. 

Voyage, (short), Yoek dooan. 

W. 

Walk, Ongshongiia. 

Want, Tok. 

Warm, Kee-ow-yan. 

Warrior, Hoo-Ekka. 

Wash (to make clean), Ateliek. 

Water (fresh), Dak. 

Water, Komaleh. 

Weak, Had-ko-ang. 

Weapon (Europe), Hundell. 

Weapon (Kieobar), Paiyooha. 

Weep, Tcheem. 

Weigh (to), Kunlah. 

West, Shoo-hong. 

White, Tenhya. 

Wlien, Kahe. 

Wife, Kan. 

Wind, Hainh. 

Wing, Danoyeii. 

Winter (S. W. Monsoon), Laklina- 
shoohong. 

Woman, Engkaiia. 

Wood, Ooneeha. 

Work, Winnah shi shell. 

White, At-ait. 

Y. 

Yam, Kopaeh. 

Yami, Hing-ap. 

Yellow, Laaom, 
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Yes, Aonka. 

Yesterdiry, Mundee. 

Young*, Huh. 

Kumeea,ls. 

1, Ilayang. 

2, Anh. 

8, Loeh. 

4, Eooan. 

5, Tanai. 

6, Tafooel. 

!r, Eeshat. 

S, Enfuan. 

9, Hayang hutta. 

10, Shorn. 

11, Shorn hayang. 

12, Shorn anh. 

20, Hayang momtchierma. 

80, Hayang momtcliierma doktai. 
40, Anh momtchierma. 

50, Anh momtchierma doktai. 

100, Tanai momtchierma. 

Time. 

6 a. m. (sunrise), Hakee. 

9 a. m., Alhakee. 

Eorenoon, Koliin dowha. 

Koon, Kmnheng. 

1 p. m., Tchin foitiia. 

3 p. m., Tchin foitua, ainhslieh. 

5 p. m., Ladeya. 

Sunset, Pooyoieh. 

Dusk, Hanimok gnok. 

Midnight, Yuang ha tarn. 

1 a. m., Haulr-hooaka. 

8 a. m., Pooyeli. 

5 a. in., Tchungiieeall. 

DajT-, Haing. 

Night, Hatarn. 

To-day, Len heng. 

To-morrow, Haing-hakee. 

Persoi^al Pao-woTOS. 

I or we, Ollier. 

You, Menh, 
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He, slie, it, An, or, Poonaii. 

Tliej, Oonitolim, 

Wlio, Ycliee. 

POSSESSIYE PeOKOUjMS. 

This, Heena. 

That, Anaay. 

Yoni’, Tchiang meiili. 

Yonrs, Efoe or Efoye hayoo. 

My, Tchiang chier. 

Sekte^^ces. 

Conie here, Kaiteri. 

I will come, Yudook poonchier. 

He will come, Yudook poonan. 

Why are you afraid? Choounpahar 
menh ? 

Where is yom* village ? Choon mattai 
menh ? 

Go there, Yu chu, or, chu. 

Bring me some fish, Okai kah paite- 
sheh. 

Light a lire, Haiyoon heoeh. 

I don’t know, Kit-akah. 

I know, Akah. 

Take away, Kai tery. 

Who is he ? Tehee ka an ? 


Get up, Koongha. 

He liA^es at — , Kutool poonan na. 

Be quick. La La. 

Give me back (retinm), Yu Ooshoor 
hutta. 

Don’t come, Wat if edook» 

Call that man, Eeorta paiyooli. 

I am glad, Yonutto kaun chier. 

I am sorry, Gniat nato kaun chier. 

If it rains, I will not come, Yon 
ahniee kit to. 

Have you ever been to — ? Makun 
menh ? 

I have never been to — , Chier ICitnia. 

WTiere are you going to ? Yu chun 
menh ? 

I am going on board the ship, Yu to- 
altjiong chier. 

I want to go, Kai-3^eng. 

I will remain here, Yu katog kyaeeta. 

Have you any shells ? Tchiaii kun 
menhta pooker ? 

How much do jou want ? Kali 
hidokna shell jok menh ? 

This is too much, Ooroohad shelika. 

Sit down, Eepooiihenlide. 


More Buddhist Remains in Orissa. — J. Beames, 0. S., BaJasore. 

In continuation of the note on the Buddhist remains at Kopari recently 
contributed by me, I wish to record the existence of some more structiu'es 
in other parts of Orissa, whose exact similarity to those at Kopari affords 
a confirmation of the theories suggested by that place. 

On my way hack from Katak, where I had been to attend the Dxuhar, 
which ivas not held owing to the melancholy incident which has spread such 
a gloom over all India, I pitched my tents at the village of Chhatia 
sixteen miles north of the tovrn of Katak. In the evening as I was taking 
a stroll along a village road, west of the encampment, I came to a flat surface 
of laterite closely resembling tliat at Kopan. At the foot of a small hill 
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was a square platform, about 40 feet square, of liewii laterite stones, from 
wliicli rose twelve pillars, octagonal and with rounded capitals, hut niucli 
worn bj the action of the elements, and covered with gi’ey lichen. To the 
west of this was a rude square building composed of the same stones, 
roiighlj put together without mortar. This had evidently been constructed 
from the stones of the older stmcture, as there were pieces of mouldings, 
capitals of pillars and sculptured stones, some upside down, and all evidently 
out of place. Inside, smeared with Vermillion and turmeric, were numerous 
portions of statues, heads, arms, a mutilated trunk or two, few of which 
bore any resemblance to the traditional figures of Hindu mythology. 

The images unfortunately are so smeared with Vermillion and oil, tliat it 
is difficult to make out aD. the details. There seems to be a serpent^s hood 
over the head of one, but it is too much worn to admit of any certainty. 

The next day the camp was at Dharmsala on the Brahmaiii river, 
81 miles north of Katak. One mile to the west of the road, at the foot 
of a little hill, on a small promontory jutting out into the river, stands a 
temple of SiVa, under the name of G-okarnes Vara Mahadeva, or as tlie 
peasants call it, Gok’ns’r Mahadeh. Tins is one of the usual Siva temples of 
the melon or iiinepin shape, so common in Orissa. It faces the east, and in 
front of it is a square platfoina of laterite stones, smrounded by pillars exactly 
similar in design to the Kopari ones ; they are twelve in number, three at 
each corner of the platform thus : — 


J u 

nn: 

n 
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The Mahadeh temple has been built of stones taken from some pail of 
this ancient structure, though the lact is concealed by its being* entirely 
covered with a smooth coating of plaster. The Hindd statues of late date 
suiTounding this temple are of remarkable beauty and fineness. Tlie priiici|}al 
figure is called by the people Sarasumti, and represents a smiling* woman with 
foul* arms holding a conch and lotus, mth many female attendants with 
laughing faces grouped round the principal which is not in relief; but lias 
the stone cut away at the back of the figure. 

This image was found in the river some years ago, and the others were 
found in the jungle close by, or as the attendant Brahman states, suddenly 
appealed out of the rock, and ordered themselves to be worshipped ! 
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Wotes on a Yisit to the Tribes inlicibiting the Sills south of 8(hsdgm% 
Asdm . — j% S. E. Peal, Esq. 

The various Hill tribes bordering on the valley of Asto, both on the 
north-east and south, present so many points of interest and seem to be so 
little known, that I take the opportunity of putting these few notes together 
of a short trip into the hills to the south of Sibsagar district, Mauza’ Oboe- 
pur, hoping they may be of some use or interest. 

Our ignorance of these various tribes, their many languages, customs, and 
internal arrangements, seems to be only equalled by their complete ignorance 
of us, our power and resources. The principle of clanship is here carried to 
the extreme ; not only are there numerous well marked tribes inhabiting con- 
siderable tracts, as the Butias, the Abors, Singphus, Hagas, but these 
again are cut up into small, and usually isolated, communities, who, among 
the Nagas at least, are constantly at war with each other. Their isolation is 
often so complete, that their resources lie wholly withhi their limited area. 

There seems good reason to suppose that the present state of things has 
existed for a considerable period. Hot only are the languages spoken by 
contiguous tribes often mutually unintelligible, but the still better evidence 
of strongly marked physical variation holds good. And to these inferences 
of a long period must be added the tangible fact, that at them \dllages, or 
‘ changs’, and not elsewhere in the hills, there are numerous Jack trees, 
many of them very large, and not less than 400 years old, I should say, 
as the Jack is a slow growing wood. 

I had often wished to visit some of these ‘ changs’, but had not the 
opportunity till this occasion ; and though the season was rather advanced, 
I determined to go, as the Bajah of the Banparas had invited me for 
the third or fourth time. My nearest neighbour consented to acconipany 
me, and arrangements ivere made to start on the 30th May, at day-break. 

Before dayliglit our people were asth*, caught the elepliants, and tied our 
baggage. At 6 A. M., we started. Our party consisted of tw^o native 
imiharrirs, a barqand'az, and six Leklas, an interpreter, or Sokeal, joining 
us afterwards. 

It was a beautiful morning, a fresh breeze blowing across Bhagmorial 
Potar as we passed through it, though we lost it on enteiing the jungle 
at foot of the hills beyond. The path, so-called, we found clearer than 
was to be expected ; fallen trees and such like obstructions were singularly 
few^ Game was looked for in vain, although it was evidently a good 
shooting ground ; and tracks of buffaloe, pig, and deer, were plentiful. This 
luck indeed pursued us the whole way, though it must have been exceptional. 
We soon reached the Ladia Gliur, an old road, leading from Knkila Mukh 

O li 
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via Nazira to Jaipur, and here so covered by jungle and hamhoo as to be 
wholly impassable. It is usually considered the boundary line between us 
and the so-called Naga territory. 

The land then descends a few feet, and the river Tioh was seen 
ahead at a very picturesque little bend, making a capital foreground, as it 
splashed over the boulders and ran among the snags, the hills behind rising 
clear and blue. The swash of the water was quite a pleasant sound to us, 
so long accustomed to these muddy streams. After crossing it, the road 
lay through a line piece of high land, and soon after entered and went along 
the bed of a small stream. We here dismounted ; for the bed of the stream 
afforded a good path, as there was but little water, and consisted of sand 
and pebbles. Blocks of petrified wood lay about in profusion, and so 
good that the first piece I took up, I had mistaken for real wood. 
Quartz pebbles were plentiful, but tbe rock on all sides was sandstone. 
In some places tbe trafhc had worn down the rock into a narrow passage, 
where only one at a time conld pass, and also into holes and steps, very 
well for Nagas to grip wdth then bare feet, but slippery and unaccommodating 
to thick-soled boots. To this narrow gorge succeeded an open tract close to 
the foot of the first hill, part of which had been cultivated by Nagas a few years 
ago, and bad now relapsed into rank grass, as Ulu, Borata and Hamoru, with 
a few trees here and there, and would in another few years be forest again. W e 
halted here to let the elephants come up : the path in several places, having 
been obstiucted by bamboo, had to be cleared a little for them. After 
another steep ascent, we reached the head of the pass, or lowest point in this 
first range, which here runs parallel with the valley. 

The range of view extended from Jaipur in the east round by the bills 
on the ^ North bank,’ (or continuation of the Himalayas) wliieh were 
beautifuily distinct, and then as far west as Cherydo and Na^zii'a. Both 
the hills w^e were on, and those bounding tbe north, presented a strong 
contrast to the plain we had jnst left. The latter seemed as fiat as it 
was possible to be, literally a sea of jungle forest, an enormous dead level. 
The smallness of the area under cultivation surprised us more than 
any thing ; it did not look one per cent. The Potars I could easily recognize, 
Biirasali, Nagahat, Bhagmorial, Eorhoh, Tyrai, Tinikuria, Boliona Potar, 
none were missed ; yet they were hut little green streaks, hardly noticed in 
the general view. With binoculars I could make them all out, even my 
bungalow houses. The amount of waste land is enormous. The Brahma- 
putra was not visible, though to be seen at times they say ; we searched also 
in vain for Sibsagar ; the distance perhaps was too great, though it must have 
been with in our horizon line. 

While we were enjo^dng the prospect, the chief brother of the Eajali 
made his appearance with some of his people, and seemed quite delighted, 
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talking away as if we understood every word of his ISTaga, and rattling his 
heads and bits of metal as he walked about. We soon afterwards 
proceeded over some undulating ground, and then took to the bed of another 
stream, also rocky, narrow, dark, and slippery ; the rocks still being sand- 
stone, with a dip to the south of 70° to 80°, in fact almost vertical, the 
strike running nearly east and west like the range itself. At a more open 
part of the road, we came to a large pit, about 12' X S' X 12' deep, right 
in the path, and made to catch wild elephants. The bottom literally 
bristled with large bamboo spears, 5 or 6 feet long, firmly fixed in the 
eai’th, and carefully sharpened — certain death to any elephant falling* in. 
The pit was nearly hidden by overhanging grass and creepers and 
was dug at a spot where the path on either side was difficult, and the 
edges were undermined. After seeing our elephants pass this safely, we 
went on the road now descending, and still over rock, usually very slippery, 
and winding about abruptly, when after a second steep descent, we heard the 
rush of water below and caught glimpses of the hills beyond. The stream was 
soon reached. It is a tributary of the Tiok, called the Sissa, running here 
to the east. It was now a small stream, but the rounded boulders on the 
flanks bore witness to its being at times a formidable obstacle. Having 
our doubts about the elephants being able to reach this point, we sat down 
at a little ‘ Dhubi’, or water hole, under the shade of a Bor tree. The pool 
turned out to be full of fish, so plentiful in fact that on thromng in a 
small bit of gravel the whole bottom seemed to rise from all sides. Most 
of them were small ; there were however a few large ones near the bottom. 

The only way the Nagas take them is by hand or poison ; but we sav^r 
a lot of bTaganis carefully turning the stones over, and occasionally catcliing 
a little one. 

A Sowdong and a Hundekai both of whom I knew well, were here waiting 
for our arrival. A ‘ Sowdong’ is a sort of travelling deputy to the Eajali ; and 
a ‘ Hundekai’ is a, resident deputy, and is of a higher grade. The highest next 
to the Itajah and his family is a ‘ Khiinsai,’ and thei*e is one to each village. 
We consulted them as to the best route, and they at first advised us to go along 
the bed of the stream ; but as it was so full of huge rocks and holes, that no 
elephant could pass, we had to decide. on the ordinary mountain path via 
Longhong, the shortest way, but by far the steepest. The elephants at 
last made their appearance ; how they managed to get down places, where 
we had to scramble on all fours was a mystery to us — at times they seemed 
immediately over us. 

We crossed some deep clefts over which there were rude bridges. The 
steepness of the ascent, especially under the hot sun, soon began to tell on us^ 
and the elephants seemed so distressed, though we were not half way up, that 
we called a halt, and held a council, the first result bemg to unload tlie eie- 
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pliants and gieiid them hack to the Sissa^ as we saw that we could not rely on 
Nagu estimates of distance or difficulty. 

Tlie Rajah’s brother and the Hundekai of Longhong now had a long 
and noisy palaver, as to who should, would, or could, furnish the men to 
carry the few things left by the elephants. Their real power over internal 
affiairs seems small : the men of Longhong treated the Royal brother as 
little better than their equal, and almost came to a row. Row enough there 
always is when they argue any matter however small ; it seems their enstoin 
to speak loud and look excited over nothing. The Longhong Hundekai 
at last agreed to get the three or fom* men required, as his ^ chang’ was near, 
and we hastened their discussion hy saying that if men did not soon eomOj 
we should follow our elephants. 

The Rajah’s brother now started off for Banpara to report that we 
would not reach it that night, and get some huts built half way between 
Longhong and Banpara where we could sleep. 

This second Mil is also of sandstone, running into a finer kind, and then 
into a laminated clay, with a dip to the south of about 70° or 80°, and often 
vertical and several times inverted. At the sui’face it seemed to form a rich 
loam, and ahnost the whole hill was under rice, though seemingiy a bad crop. 

The road still followed the crest of the ridge, as is usual, and we soon 
came to the region of bamboo, which is found close to the changs ; and where 
it branched off leading to Banpara, we found the Longhong Klninsai seated 
in state on some leaves, his spear stuck in the ground beside him. At some 
20 feet on each side were other officials, also in state on leaves and with their 
spears. The Khiinsai I knew well, and had a talk with him. I found, he had 
a had foot, tied up in very duty linen, and told him to wash both and keep a 
water-poultice on. The only extra- decoration they indulged in was a topi 
with a long feather in the crown. We were passing on to see Longliong, 
when the old fellow hailed us, and gave us his formal pei’mission to 
proceed. This we had omitted to wait for, but it seems to be considered by 
them necessary. 

A Longhong went with us, while the rest awaited our return to tins 
point. We now saw for the first time how they weed the ‘ dhan,’ commencing at 
the bottom of the slopes and working upwards, in parties of ten to twenty. 
The dhan stalks seem far apart, and they use a bamboo loop to scrape up the 
earth, remo\ung the weeds with the left hand and throwing them in little lieaps. 
Each house or family seems to have its dhan marked out by sticks, stones, 
or weed heaps, and neighbours combine to work in hatches. The rate 
at which they get over the ground was astonishing, the work being well done. 
The dhMi was not hr ear, and this was their second weeding. I was told, it 
was enough for this year. 

The land had last year, I believe, been redeemed from young forest and 
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was almost destitute of trees and stumps. The labour they are put to 
for a scanty crop is almost incredible. They seldom cultivate the same piece 
of land for more than two y-ears in succession, as grass comes up rapidly the 
second year, and they have no way of eradicating it, the only implement 
used in cultivation being the clJido, After the second year, they let the land 
go into jungle and make fresh clearances for their dhan. The hills are thus 
in all stages of jungle and forest, now aU grass, as Borata, Ulu, and Hamoru ; 
or ground deserted for three years, all in small tree jungle (for the trees kill the 
grass in that time) ; on other patches again larger trees may be seen, five and 
six years old, or eight and ten, and no grass at all. In about ten years all the 
available rice-growing land has had a turn, and they can clear the young forest 
again. They thus require far more land than the ryots in the plahis, especially 
if the smallness of the crop yielded is taken into account. 

We soon reached Longhong passing through fine groves of Lottu and 
Wattu bamboo, and came upon the fortiheations of which I had heard so 
often. The first attempt almost made us laugh. There were a few sticks 
of ekra and bamboo stuck in like a common fence, on the off-side of a 
ditch about 6 feet wide by 6 feet deep, over which there was a small bridge. 

A little fuidher on we passed some small raised changs, on which we saw 
bodies tied up in Tocoopalm leaves, and roofed in. We heard it was the way 
in which they disposed of their dead. All customs relating to this subject 
are worth notmg, so we examined them with some interest. 

We next came to a kind of palisade, with a long narrow passage 
between bamboo walls, three feet apart, not very strong, but enough to check 
a rush. It was the most formidable point of defence, as it was commanded 
by a large rock in front, on which a house had been built to give extra cover, 
and bad a precipice on the left, tlie right also being steep. There 
seemed to be no one on duty, which was contrary to what I had heard 
and expected. On entering the chang, we could see very few houses at a time, 
the ground being very uneven, and the paths steep and tortuous, eminently 
calculated for defence, and such as give the spear its fullest advantage, 
when opposed to lirearms. 

The houses were all thatched with Tocoopalm leaves and not grass, 
as in the plains, the centre posts also all projected through the roof line for 
some 5 or 6 feet, and were bound with leaves, presenting a very singular 
appearance. They were built without any arrangement, no doubt many times 
over on the same sites, tlie level being eked out by a platform raised on posts, 
which people use to sit on, or dance, or hold open air meetings. 

But by far the most striking feature was the nmnier and size of the 
Jack trees, many of tliein evidently very old. We were told that the fruit, 
of which there seemed a large crop, was religiously respected. Each house 
has certain trees. The timber used in building was also usually Jack, and as 
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it is one of tlie most durable timbers, tlie Jack trees serve two purposes. The 
hill summits around are destitute of them, unless where tliei*e is a village. 
There seem in fact no villages without Jacks and no Jacks without a Yillage. 
We have therefore here a valuable means of reviewing their past history to 
some extent, as Jack, Artocai'pus mtegrifolius, is a slow-growing wood, 
closely allied to the Sam, Chama, or ATtocmjgm cliagylaslm Eoxb., so celebrated 
for building* and other purposes, and which I suspect is the ^ Satin-wood’ of 
our English timber- dealers. 

Water supply seemed a great difficulty. We often saw little troughs 
placed to catch drippmgs from the rock, hut contaming little else than 
mud. There are no tanks, I hear, and as most of the ^ changs’ are built 
on the hill tops, where springs are not likely to he numerous, it seems a 
serious difficulty, enhanced too by the strata being all on-edge and sand- 
stone. At this village, the water is obtained in a deep cleft facing the north 
and some 300 yards down ; but even this occasionally fails. 

We w^ere taken to the highest point in the village from whence we had a 
fine view of the smrounding changs. To the east, nearest to Longhong and the 
plains, lay the Hurd Mutons’ chang on its peak, which is wooded to the top.. 
With the binoculars the houses could be clearly seen in detail, they seemed 
the same as in Longhong. The Huru Mutons are the deadly enemies of tlie 
Eanpara tribe, though so close. Next to the south lie the Kuliin Mutons, also 
on a hill, and next to them again the Bor Mutons, on a conical hill with tlie 
village on the apex. More to the south and in the extreme distance was the 
chang of the Neyowlung Nagas, or, as they are called, Abors ; and due south 
was IJnugaon, one of the four Banpara villages. Several small ranges ran 
behind these, all inhahited by Ahors, up to the foot of the Deoparbat due east. 
This inoiintahi is uninhabited, and called ‘ Deoparbat’ from im idea that it 
is haimted by a Deo, or devil. Hollow noises are said to 1)0 heard on 
the summit, where a lake is believed to exist. It is wooded to tlie 
top, and the w^estern face is rather precipitous ; here and there large 
masses of rock stand out clear of the forest and so light as to look like 
<]^uartz. From behind Ifniigaon a large hill rises, sliutting in tlie view ; 
on it are the so-called Abors, who can never get into the plains, though 
■ in sight, as the border tribes would “ cut” them, as it is called. In the (bre- 
gromid of this hih lay a series of small hills, all Banpara territory , and on omi 
of them we were shewn the village of that name where tlie Ea jali resides. 
Nearly due south-west, Joboka rises, and is as conspicuous bei-e as from the 
plains, having a gradual slope on its southern face, and a very stee]) one to the 
north. It is the hill of the Joboka tribe, with whom, tlie Ihiiipariis ai*e con- 
stantly at \var, udth varying success. As we were viewing the cliangs iiniimd, a 
good many women, boys, and girls came to stare at us, a compliment wc 
often involuntarily returned. 
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The SUB was now getting low, and we returned to tlie place where we had 
left the Khiinsai seated in state. He called several of the groups of weeders 
up to see us. They at first seemed afraid to come, most of them being women 
and girls, a few stunted and old, and some strapping wenches, who could do 
more climbing in a day than I in a week. We then took the path down 
the hill and among the dhan, that led to Banpara, many weeding parties on 
the road stopping to stare and jabber at us. They certainly seemed to work 
hard, though it was nearly dark, and long past the time to leave off work in 
the plains. 

We now reached the point where the huts had been built on the Sissa 
Kiver, and just as it got dark, our men with the loads came in at the same 
time. 

The temporally huts were rude in the extreme, consisting only of a few 
sticks stuck ill the ground and others laid across. Some wild plantain leaves 
formed our so-called roof. The stream rushing among the stones gave us a 
pleasant reminiscence of home, and soon sent us to sleep. 

About an hour after, we were all roused up by a loud thunder-clap, 
and found by the incessant lightning that a storm was coming up. We there- 
fore hastily rigged walls to the chang we slept on, a waterproof sheet making 
a good roof ; our guns were stowed mider our heads and our sundries under 
the chang. The rain came down in torrents, but we were so tired that we 
fell asleep, and did not find till morning that we had been satm'ated. Some 
Nagas came duiing the storm down from Banpara, bound for Longhong ; how 
they managed to find their way in the dark puzzled us. We also heard bears 
not far olf. 

On the 31st we were up early, and had our breakfast. The royal 
brother now made his appearance, several Khiinsais and Hiindekais 
came too, to escort us, and all who could muster up the remains of 
a coat, wore the same in our honour. On starting, we ado]:)ted the Haga 
custom of using a staff, as they do their \jatties’, or spears, to assist 
us in getting over the rough ground, and found we got on far easier by 
its hel]). 

T1 le path, at first very steep and up a ferny cleft, soon became more 
level, and passed round tbe sboulders and along the ridges of a series of small 
hills, tolerably level in the main, and at a sufficient height to give iis a good 
view of our surroundings. A part of the road had just been cleared for us, 
or the jungle and grass had been thrown aside, for which we were much 
obliged to them as the grass was literally dripping with dew. As in Asam, 
the morning dew here is like a shower, and on pausing for a moment, it 
sounded cpiite loud falling from the trees and jungle. 

At about halfway to Banpara, we came to a kind of abhatis, at a point 
that could be easily defended, i. a narrow ridge with a precipice on each 
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side, and not moretlian four or five yards across. Tlie obstruction was corn- 
maiided by a rise in tlie ground beyond, on wMch tliere was good eovei*, wlnle 
tliere was none on the near side. The fortification could not be seen, even from 
a distance, and was no doubt the best point of defence on the route. There 
was, however, another point further on where the road for a short distance 
was cut on the face of a precipice, and only a few inches wide. Here a 
few determined men conld hold any number in check for some time, the preci- 
pice being so steep, that I plucked a leaf off a tree top that was fully eighty 
feet high. "We soon after came to the region of Dollu and Wattu bamhoos^ of 
which there were immense numbers, and here saw cattle tracks, both cows and 
buffaloes, and Avere told they came by the same route as we did, wliicli we 
could hardly credit. 

They here asked our permission to fire a salute, no doubt to warn the 
Eajah’s people of oui* proximity. We soon after reached the first point in the 
village findmg it a coimterpart of Longhong, extremely irregular and broken 
up, the houses all thatched with Tocoo leaves, and tlie centre posts project- 
ing, The Jack trees were both large and numerous ; we also saw a Nf^ga 
‘hik’, or poison, tree, the leaves of which are used to intoxicate fish, an 
endogen and not unlike an aloe on a long stem. They at once conducted 
us to the Eajah’s house, the largest by far in the chang, and also tlie highest. 
It was a repetition of all the other houses. We had to climh up a notched tree 
stem to reach the bamboo chang fioor, and found ourselves at once in the 
Royal presence. 

The Eajali seemed a shrewd man, about 40 to 4e5 years old, tall and of 
course tattooed. He Avas seated on a sort of huge stool about 8 feet by 4 
or 5, over Avhich there Avas a coloured rug of either Indian or Englisli 
manufaeture, certainly not 'NigL We were pointed out to a similar sort 
of bench opposite, at about S or 10 feet distance, Avliere we sat down, 
glad to get a rest after om’ toil, and to look around us a little. 
The heir-apparent sat on a smaller throne, to th e Ra j al l’s rig] i t Jind at 
some 15 or 20 feet, a strapping fine young fellow^. He liad an lieii’- 
apparent-manner about liim wbicli Avas to some extent A'-ery telling, a;nd di^- 
corated a la Naga ; for Avith exception of a black clotli liiing rciiind Iviin while 
he sat, he had hut a head and cowrie costume, and was tattooed also of 
com'se. The Eo^T-al brothers of the Eajah were all en suite, an d sat about Eog- 
altjr on. httle three-legged stools, the whole of them Avitli faces of sutdi 
intense gravity shaded off by a futile attempt at indifference, tliat they 
looked supremely ludicrous. Of the brothers we found there were six ; 
Ave had only heard of two. On the outskirts of this upper ten, sat 
and stood the sons and nephews, &c., some of them very smart young iellows, 
and decorated in the most fantastic style, and very few tattiooed. In the 
distance sat the outsiders, and not a few. Most of tlie Khunsais, 
Hundekais, and Sowdongs, who could do so, came to see us. 
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We were now treated to unlimited discourse, several speaking at once, 
sometimes in Asamese wliich we could understand, and often in ISTaga which 
we could not — chiefly as to how the Eajah had heard of us, and wished to 
look on us as “ brothers”, that I had been some three or four years so near and 
had never visited him before. The Eajah spoke of the diiflculty which his people 
often had in getting grain, and that they then rehed to a great extent on 
several villages in the plains. We in fact heard that in the Eajah’ s house 
alone was there any considerable quantity of grain from last year’s crop. 
Some little stress was laid on our passing their Duars,” and we could plainly 
see that they had but vague ideas I'egarding tlieir position. We were in- 
vited to behold the power and grandeur of the Eajah of Banpara, whose 
sway extended over several mountains and four villages, i, e., -Banpara, 
Longhong, Uhiii, and Nokrong, while neighbouring Eoyalty often was con- 
fined to one, and whose warriors were literally countless, at least by ETaga 
numerals. 

We were then asked to perform a few miracles, in a general way, with 
which we immediately^ complied, firing our revolvers into a large tree stem, 
close by. My friend led oif steadily, and when I began he reloaded 
and kept it up and put five more from my revolving carbine. This was a good 
beginning, and there was a great deal of wmd expended over it in ' wall- 
walling it was considered awful. He then drew fire from heaven, or rather the 
sun, through a lens of the binoculars. And no amount of persuasion would 
induce a Naga to hold his hand under the focus. Matches were enquhed 
after, and seemed to yield endless jabbering, when struck. I happened to 
strike one on my waistbelt having nothing hard enough near, and I after- 
wards heard that they thought I lit it by simply touching my skin, and that 
my deota must be a “ knowing devil.” A magnet attracting or repelling a 
needle, even from underneath the paper it lay on, was dawai,’ medicine, 
and seemed to astonish less than I had expected. 

An inspection of the house was then suggested, and it seems the correct 
thing to sit in audience for a time at one end and then walk through to the 
other, letting off a few polite ejaculations en roicte. 

The house must have been 200 feet by 50 at least, though perhaps in 
the centre not over 30 feet high, from the floor. Like most of them, it was 
built two-thirds on the rock, and one-thmd continued out level by a chang, 
where the ground fell considerably, and supported on posts. This last is 
the audience end, and had in this case no gable wall, the roofing being semi- 
circular, so as to keep out wet. Eor the first 50 or 60 feet where the floor rested 
on posts, it was like a huge barn inside, and had no partitions, the large Jack 
posts shewing well in three rows, one down the centre, and one each side at 
about 15 feet. Some of the Marolis, or horizontal beams, (tvall plates of the 
builder) were enormous, fully a foot or afoot and ahalf thick at the but end, 
3 c 
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aiui some 50 to 60 feet long. How they were ever raised to tlieir places, let 
alone up sucli a liill, was a mystery to ns, tliougli we were told tliat men lifted 
tliem on their shoulders. On the right hand wall were hung bones and 
slmlls of pigj deer, mittoii, buffalo, <fec. About 50 or 00 lower jaws of the 
boar, made a fine disx:)lay, all hung in a row, some huge tusks among them— 
evidently all hung as trophies of « feasting.” 

The central portion of the house through which we next passed, appeared 
to have a series of cattle pens on each side of a central passage, the fioor 
being rock, it was dark as pitch, and by no means fresh. From the 
tittering and whispering we heard as we passed or stumbled through, we 
eoneluded it was the reahns of bhss, and after a hundred feet of it, we 
came out into another large room or hall, dedicated to dhan husking and 
pounding, the huge firal, cut out of a solid tree, being placed lengthwise and 
having places for about forty people to pound at once ; the floor was also 
covered with husks. Here also we saw a small bamboo quad, for refractory 
youths. 

On reterning to the audience end, we were told that the Eiijali was 
ready to receive his presents, as most of the Khunsais and Hundekais had 
gone.” Bo we made our men produce what we had brought, having been 
previously told by oiu own people, that we must expect them to be dissatisfied, 
but not to mind it. We had a large pmple cloth with broad silver lace 
for the Eajah, a scarlet shirt, clasp knives, a red blanket, and Rs. 20 in easli. 
The others came in for similar things of less value, hut which were reduced 
by their being six brothers instead of two as we had expected. 

NTo end of palaver followed, and as we had been warned, they wanted 
more. The Rajah, it seems, had set his heart on a gun. This we assured liim 
was very strictly prohibited, and that we of course dare not give one, and 
tills I had often told them, hut no attention was paid to om reinaiiv, tlie way 
they ui’geci it shewed how little they understand us. One of tlie oldest 
Sowdongs who has seen three Rajahs, a man I knew well and who uiKlerstands 
me better than most NTiigas do, got up and made a long speech in Asames(i, 
reiterating all the arguments, and eventually proposing seriously, tliat j; 
should -write direct to the ‘ Maharani’, and explain clearly, tliat it was fiir tlie 
Rajah of jBanpara, and she would at once acceed to the proposition. Tins 
was hailed by all as a coup de grace for us, and the general buzz as lie sat 
doum clearly proved he had brought down the House. To this we had to 
answer, that if guns were granted to one Rajah, all would claim them, and some 
were, as he knew, very insignificant, so that we knew no exception would be 
alloweci A revolver was next tried for, but we said that they were very 
complicated, often going off when least expected, and killing those dearest,, 
as well as nearest. I was then offered a slave, if I would yield the gun 
question, and I understood, a slave for life j but this we had to shake our 
heads over, and look serious. 
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The palaver coiitinuing we retired to where a part of the hall had been 
partitioned off for ns by mat walls, under cover of a remark we heard that 
if there was much talk, a Sahib’s head ached. We now enjoyed a little peace^ 
a biscuit, and a cigar, in more privacy. A deputation soon after came in to 
ui'ge the gmi case, but we ordered them out, in a mixed dialect, saying that 
Sahibs were not in the habit of paying taxes this way, pmd if they only want- 
ed our presents, we should return at once. This had the desired effect. A 
procession now came up the house, headed by a Khunsai and the Eajali’s 
brother, the former beating a little gong, which was laid before us as the 
present from his Iloyal Highness, together with a couple of young goats ; but 
we had been so worried, that we told our people privately, if possible, to 
forget them when coming away. 

A visit to the houses of the chief brothers was next suggested, and we 
started off* on a tour. They were all much ahke, though smaller than the first : 
an audience end, open and with trophies of the chase and poison, then a 
series of the cattle pens as before mentioned, on each side of a dark passage^ 
and a room at the other end for dhan-husking with its ural. The floor 
in all rose as we went on, the first portion being a chang raised on 
posts, and matted. We saw here some Abor women or girls, wives of the 
owners, one of whom, we were told, had cost five buffaloes, and was the daughter 
of an Abor Eajah. They seemed far more sprightly and intelligent and 
good looking than Haganis, and coidd, we thought, understand us far 
better too ; whether they were exceptional cases, I cannot say. They wore 
tlie hair in a long queue, tied up with beads and wire, and in many 
cases it was long, not cropped at all, as is eominon among Naganis. 
Costume as usual was at a discount, and as is often said a pocket handkerchief 
would make four suits;” yet with all this, I doubt if we could beat 
them in either real modesty or morals, and this applies to Haganis 
too. 

The Morrang (dead house), or place where the skulls taken in them wars 
are put, was next visited. It also contained the great chum cut out of a tree 
stem and hollowed lilce a boat. I had reason to think that they might have 
scruples to take us in, and as I had often tried to get a skull, I did not shew 
my interest in it outwardly. Boughly estimated, there were about 350 skulls. 
About half of them hung up by a strmg through a hole in the crown and in. 
the open gable end, the other half lying in a heap on the ground. Ho lower 
jaws to be seen, nor hands and feet, as I had expected. The latter are always 
cut off with the head when a man is killed, and confer another kind of f ak’ 
or decoration. Hone seemed fractured by a dhao, and a large nuinber were 
of yoimg people, or children, being small and smooth. 

We were conscious of being face to face with the great cause of this 
tribal isolation, constant warfare, evidently a custom of great anticpitv. 
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A.S long as social position depends on tattooing as Bere, and can only be got 
by bringing in tlie head, of an enemy, so long shall we have these wars 
and eoiisec|uent isolation of clans. The man wdio brings in a head is no 
longer called a boy or woman, and can assist in councils of state, so call- 
ed. And he seldom- goes ont on a raid again, I hear. The head he brings, 
is handed to the Eajah, who confers the 1 ak,’ or right of decoration by 
tattoo, at which there is great feasting, and pigs, cows, or even hnflaloes am 
killed, and no end of ^ moad,’ or fermented rice water, is drunk. Those who 
are not tattooed, when old enough, make a party and lie in wait for stragglers? 
men, women, or children, anybody in fact with a head on him ; and as cover is 
plentiful, they can get on the enemy’s land and lie in ambush along side his 
paths ; never breaking cover unless certam of success and getting clear off 
All those who get heads, get the ak on the face ; those who get hands and 
feet, get marks accordingly ; for the former on the arms, for the latter on the 
legs. No two tribes, however, have the marks alike, and some even do not 
tattoo the face. 

The worst of this kind of warfare is that w'omen and children are as 
often killed as men, and without any compmiction. I had a smart little fellow 
here at work for a long time, named ‘ Allee,’ (foiu) and once asked him how 
he got his ak. He said he went out and lay in wait a long time near a 
spring, and at last a Avoman came for water, and he crept up behind her, and 
chopped her on the head, and then cut it off, and got off himself as quickly 
and quietly as he could. It was utterly incomprehensible to him how such 
a thing could he unmanly, I found it waste of time and breath trying to 
convince him. 

Besides the skulls, the Morrang also contains the big drum which is 
nothing more than a “ dug-out.” It is beaten by short heavy sticks, and can 
be heard a great distance. The drum from the Miiton Chang can he beard 
here, at least sis or seven miles in a direct line. Some are made of a hollow 
tree with the inside gradually burned out, and open at the ends, somci 20 i’eet 
long by 3 to I in diameter. 

From here we went back to the Eajah’s house, and heard an alarm, of 
fire, which, from the general excitement, seems to be rather dreadc^i On tlie 
chang we had a good wash, water being poured out of hamboos. It is Jiere 
also rather scarce, and I dare say they considered it woeful waste to use it 
for such a purpose. 

Our diimer was now ready, and as it was getting dusk, we went into our 
apartment, not, however to dine in private, as we had hoped. Our mat wall 
contained too many loopholes, to be resisted by feminine curiosity, and an 
audience of thirty or forty had to be submitted to, whose exclamations at every 
new phase in our proceedings gave us proof of our being among many peopl (3 
who had never before seen a white face. I have no doubt that the modus 
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opercmdi was to them mysterious in the extreme ; onr candles, tumblers^ 
knives, forks, and spoons, were as good as news in a foreign tongue. 

It being now dark, we made preparations to let off a couple of rockets, 
which I had brought, as a final exhibition. A good site was selected where 
they could fly over an uninhabited precipice, and yet be seen by the whole 
village. A bamboo tube guide was soon placed and the fuse lit, after placing 
the Pajah’s ]3arty where it could be well seen. The fuse, however, went out and 
had to be re-lit, when the rocket fl.ew off beautifully, just in the direction I had 
wished. A gmi had been fired to warn the pykes to be on the look out, and 
we heard a hmn of exclamations at once. After about five minutes, I fired the 
other and it flew, if anything, higher than the first, and burst ^vell, the stars 
coming out well too, a piece of the case kept burning just long enough to let 
them see their value. It was evident, they were in mortal dread, as they 
told us that they were all very sleepy. I afterwards heard that the rockets 
were looked on as two devils, which I do not wonder at. As a “ peace- 
offering” they were very valuable, I have no doubt. Our audience had to be 
turned away at last, as they shewed signs of staying by us all night, and we 
went to sleep. We were distmhed about two or three hours after, by a torch 
being thrust in, and found we were being ^ interviewed’ by some fresh arrivals 
from another ehang. To this we responded in Anglo-Saxon and Asainese 
adjectives, and had them bundled out, and got peace at last. 

On the 1st June, we were awoke by the old Sowdong calling out to us that 
if we slept after the sim was up, we should be ill, which must be a Naga 
proverb. The view to the east, as the sun rose behind Deoparbat, was magni- 
ficent. The bottom of the valleys filled with white mist, the mountain 
shadows crossing in great blue bars, an isolated peak rising here and there clear 
like an island wooded to the top. We were ready to start, and were advised 
to start soon, as the smi would be hot. We bade adieu to the Pajah in 
pantomime fashion, to which he responded, and then went away, each provided 
with a staff that saved us many a slip. 

The walk did us good, and we got to the Sissa at 8 o’clock, a distance 
of about five or six miles, and sat down for a short time, to see if our men 
would come up. I went a little way up stream to a picturesq^ue bend where 
the water rushed on each side over large boulders in the bed, making a great 
noise. The cliff on the other side was a sheer precipice of sandstone strongly 
laminated, dip to south 85*^ to 90®. Here we watched some girls gathering 
stones about the size of oranges used m preparing rice. 

Eiiiding our men did not soon come up, we started on tlirongh the Erra 
back towards the Longhong path, the sun behig fearfully hot, and several 
times we had to rest, there being no shelter. On gaining the Longhong road, 
we sat down and found the ISTaganis close at onr heels though carrying heavy 
loads. We here remarked for the first time the peculiar noise like a whistle or 
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note on a flute, clear and plain and seeming to come from tlie cliest, made 
by Naganis wlien carrying loads and distressed. The men told us tliat tliey 
always did so, when fatigued and out of breatli. Subsequently we beard tbe 
same noise or note, and found it was made by an old Nagani, wlio carried a 
maund of rice and seemed balf dead, tliougb a muscular old lady. 

We now selected a but among tbe dban in wliicb to rest and enjoy tlie 
view tin oui‘ men came up. It certainly was a magnificent view, and I could 
see a white speck on tbe borizon towards Sibsagar tbat may bave been 
tbe Bonggbar or Grbargaon. 

We were bigbly amused at tbe Huluks, or long-armed apes. They 
hallooed, the chorus being led off by one giving two distinct whistles ; be 
then stopped and tbe chorus rose to a climax and fell off again ; after a pause 
the’ two distinct wliistles were repeated, and tbe chorus at once broke out 
again. In no instance did they ever begin without tbe que.” Subse- 
quently I found tbat I could start them by usiug a railway whistle, which 
I use to attract deer on moonbgbt nights. I do not know, by tbe way, if 
tbe fact is known, tbat on bearing loud wbistlmg (during October and 
November, at least) deer will charge. I once shot a large Sambre doe, as 
large as a pony, skin 9 feet from tbe nose to tip of tail ; on my whist- 
ling loud, it charged out of tbe jungle bito tbe open and, on repeating tbe 
whistle, charged straight at us, when I knocked it over at twenty yards. Eight 
men could hardly carry it in. The fact is well known here, but I do not 
laiow if natm’alists are aware of it. 

Wliile restmg in tbe but and admuing tbe view, some Nagas and 
Naganis came up en route to see tbe elephants. We therefore accompanied 
them and soon got to the Sissa where tbe elephants were located and found 
all ready to staid;. Many people bad come to stare at the tame elephants, and to 
fish. We were admbbig tbe siUTOUiidings, and watched the women eateliing 
fish by band, when a man came to say tbat om* mubarrir bad bad some difficulty 
in getting our loads carried down, and that after starting one man lirnl 
run away, tliough close to tbe cliang, and be bad to return and get anotlun'. 
Om’ loads were thus so delayed, that we determined to push on homo, wl:ioi*e 
we arrived about 5 n. M., earlier than we bad expected, as tbe distance must 
be 20 to 24 miles ; but we were not so fatigued after all. 

Tbe inubanir came ui after dark, very much disgusted at the trick 
they bad seiwed him. Tbe influence of tbe Pi-ajab seems less than might be 
expected and tbe liberty of tbe subject at its maximum. 

We could not help speculating, during our trip, on tbe effect of 
introducing some good seeds, as tbe potatoe, wbicli would no doubt gro w here 
luxuriantly. From internal evidence, tbe population seems to have been 
stationary for a long period, perhaps centuries. The checks are all positive, 
too, such as constant warfare and tbe want of food, inducing disease, 
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&c. '^ Tlie trouble, time, and labour expended in raising tlieir crop of bill rice, 
or tlien Koni dliaiif, if sunk in potatoes or wheat, would yield tbem four or 
six fold, and enough to supply the plains with the former, as in the Khassia 
Hills. Whether it is politic to render them wholly independent while they 
have such vague ideas regarding their relationship to us, I cannot say. A 
peace policy till we get a railway, would seem the best for us planters? 
unless extraordinary vigour was shewn. A glance at the map, and a knowledge 
of what they have done, would shew at once that they could nearly annihilate 
tea south of the Brahmaputra, by a system of night raids, for which they 
are famous. The present almost deserted state of this portion of the Sib- 
sagar district, between the Bik’ho and Diling and south of the Bhodur All, 
is a standing proof of what they did foity years ago, “ committing such 
devastation,” according to Bpbinson, “ as to force the ryots to remove from 
the neighbourhood, and stop all communication by the roads.” And there 
are men living who remember this tract as a vast village, or a series of villages. 
The destruction was done by Hagas, Bnrmese, and Singphus. 

Hot only dming onr trip, but both before and after, the question of 
our present mutual relationship pressed on om’ notice. It is not a bad habit, 
especially in a country like this, which we have recently invaded, to get the 
“ oldest inhabitant” in any locality, and enquire. Thus we here heard 
among others, that there never was, in the old days, a fixed boundary 
to the province here, and not only did the Hagas give regular tribute in 
kind to the Asamese Eajahs, but the so-cahed Abors as w^eli. There were 
both H%a and Ahor ^ Sokeals,’ or Official Interpreters, and the Ahor 
tribes had access to the i^lains through certain routes, now closed to them. 
I see also, by referring to Eobhison’s Asarn, p. 384, that the Hagas about 
here are reported to have paid allegiance to the Bajahs of Asam, and 
again so at bottom of p. 386. As far as .1 can see, the tribes about here 
now forget this, and consider themselves de facto free, and any attempt 
on our part to remind them of their former allegiance by active measm’es, 
sneh as taxation or smveys, wmuld lead to serious complications and to a 

We did not see the places where they cultivate their kachchus, and garden 
produce, called “Erra;” but I have since seen some clearances of this kind, at the 
Naga village near Borhat on the Besang and Dhodar All. The land was carefully 
enclosed by a fence made of the bonghs of the trees felled inside the clearance, not 
piled carelessly, but built up so as to be wholly impassable and impervious to pigs, 
Inside, I found kachchus, chillies, yams, and also mint, cotton, and plants which 
I did not know. The ground was carefully weeded, and paths led though it, and 
small ^ toiigfs,’ or huts on posts, were erected here and there to serve for watching 
at night. 

I fonnd many opium-eaters at this village, even among the lads. They are 
Mohongias. . 

f Koni, dhan, and sowl. 
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combined action on tlieii' part. What we have most to fear is their incredible 
ignorance : hemmed in and stationary themselves, they cannot comprehend 
oui’ having other troops than what they see at Dibrogarh, and laugh to scorn 
any idea of our being able to cope with them. Like an enraged child with 
a knife, they may inflict some severe cuts before the knife is taken from 
them. 

The question of population of com’se occupied our attention, and is one 
difficult of solution. This tribe consists of four villages, and the mean of 
several Asamese and Naga estimates of the number of houses was as 
follows : 


Banpara, , 
Longhong, 

Uffiu, 

Nokrong, . 


300 houses. 
200 

850 „ 

50 „ 


Or a total for the tribe of 900 houses. 


I am inclined, however, to tliink it far above the truth, and that 600 
houses is nearer the mark, and that the able-bodied men are about 1,000 to 
1,200, or two to a house. 

The Joboka Nagas have five villages, i. e. Job oka, Kamlung, Bor UtiS, 
Hard I/tu, and Longting, and an Asamese estimate gives the following 
iiumhers : — 

Joboka, 500 

Kamlung, 400 

Bor U'td, 400 

Hurd Iftu, 300 

Longting, 200 


Total 1800 houses. 


Tills also, I think, is over-estimated, and 1000 to 1,200 will be nearer 
the truth. This would give, say 2,000 able-bodied men. 

The Miltons have fom* .villages, i. e., Bor Muton, Hurd Mutons, Kulun 
Mutons, and Naugaon, (I may add that it was called ^ new village’ at least 
sixty years ago) . Whether these are reaUy separate tribes or simply different 
villages of one, I cannot say. A Bajah is at each, but they never go to war 
with one another, but fight on the contrary together, I believe, against any 
enemy. Their ak also is the same. 

Of the Bor Duarias, Pani Bnarias, and Namsangias, I cannot give 
an estimate, but I think that they have not less than 1000 to 2000 houses, 
each tribe. 
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Some of tlie Abor tribes again are very small and consist of but one 
village, and tliat a small one j as tbe village and tribe of Baiilisaiig (Bamboo- 
cbang). Witli a powerful telescope, wliicL. I bad for a short time here, I could 
make out changs on many ];>eaks, far in the distance to the south, of 
whom neither the Asamese nor the hfagas had any knowledge whatever, and no 
name hut Ahor, and I regretted not having a good telescope wdth me when 
on my trip, as we could have seen changs away in several directions, not to he 
seen from the plains. 

Between the Besang on the east and the Bik’ho, there are as many as 8 
or 10 tribes having a frontage to Asani. From Besang to Liiffry alone, only 
35 miles, there are six tribes, i. e,, Bor Buarias, Miitons, Banparas, Johokas, 
Sangiors, and Lakinas, and this gives hut six miles average frontage. They 
do not extend far into the hills, so that each may safely he said to occupy 
about 40 or 50 square miles. In some cases a tribe is more extensively 
placed ; but again in others, as Sinyong, the entire tribe consists of hut one 
^ullage. I know of no cases where one tidhe has conquered, and become 
possessed of the lands of another; hence the status q;uo seems of long continu- 
ance. The oldest ^ ISTogaons,’ or new villages, are not less seemingly than 
40 or 50 ^mars. 

As a consequence of . the above noted custom of head-cutting, and its 
isolating influence, few Nagas reach the plains, hut those living on the 
border. We thus see a community of some hundreds perched on a hill, and 
dependmg almost exclusively on their own resources, constantly fighting 
others similarly isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly able to maintain them- 
selves. Perhaps in no other part of the world can so complete a tribal 
isolation he seen, and subdivision carried to such an extreme. The available 
land, too, seems all taken up. To every 40 or 50 square miles there are 
about four villages, of perhaps one hundred families each ; yet from the 
nature of the ease, as before stated, not more than an eighth or tenth of the 
land available can be cultivated at one time, and the population would seem 
to have reached its maximum. 

I am aware that in some places there are hills and ranges said to be 
uninhabited, but I know of no such places here, except the peaks and ridges 
of the highest hills, 5,000 feet high, or more. xALl the other hills, as far as 
the telescope can penetrate, shew signs of recent or previous cultivation. 
But not even the names of the tribes are known, let alone the villages. In- 
deed, I have lately detected large villages where all bTagas insisted that there 
were none. 

The raids and isolated mui*ders for which this large tract of country 
is so celebrated, have one feature in common, surprise. Cover is 

so universal, and favourable to the attack, that advantage is invariably taken 
of it until the last moment. As a rule, when a whole tribe is at war, the 
4 . i> 
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cause is a general one. One E-ajali or tribe lias been grossly insulted by 
another. In such eases a chang may be surprised and burnt by a com- 
bination of several villages. In other cases a single village of one tribe 
is at war with another village of a different tribe, without involving the 
other villages in hostilities. Bor Miiton may he at war with Uhiii, and not 
involve Kuluiis or Longhong. Or again what is a common form, the young 
and niitattooed men of three or four villages of say two distinct tribes may 
combine and, headed by a few“ older men, quietly traverse tlie jungles to a 
more distant tribe and village and, suddenly attack the ^leople in them 
ciiltivatioii, the object being* simply beads. 

Returning to tlie Banparas, I may say that "with regard to weapons, 
they use, like most Nagas, the ^ jattie,’ or spear, and the ‘ dhao.’ They also 
use the cross-bow.'^' I see that Robinson Isljs great stress on their not 
baviiig bows and arrows ; he considers its total disuse a very singular 
circumstance, and di'aws rather vreighty conclusions from it. It is not, 
I bear, of recent date. In tbe use of tbe jattee they seem clumsy and 
bad shots ; I bave tried batcbes of several tribes at a niark for pidzes, 
but found tbeni unable to reacb 80 yards. Nor could they touch a sack of 
straw for half an houi’ at 60 yards (wdiere I volunteered to go and be shot at)j 
but at 40 yards one did succeed. 

Captain Norton says hi his book on ‘ Projectiles,’ that he could once 
throw a spear 170 yards, and saw the wife of an Australian chief throw one 
120 yards ; hence the Nagas do not seem very formidable on this score. Tliey 
use then’ jatties for close work, usually from ambush, and never attack in 
the open. 

The dlido is nsed as a liatcbet or mace, and held by both hands. One 
blow is usually enough, if faudy given in a fight, as they can cut with tre- 
nieiidons force. The jungle is so thick and common, tliat their warfai'e is 
wholly by ambush and surprise, and this gives the dhao great advantages. 

The bow is chiefly used for game and pigs. 

They have a shield, or ^ phor,’ made of hufialo or hoar skin, and often 
ornamented b}^ goat’s ham dyed scarlet, or by cowries. It figures in their wa^r 
dances, , but I suspect is not much used elsewRere, unless hi a premeditated 
onslaught. 

Lilce most savages, the Naga seems to aim at making himself look as 
hideous as possible, and their decorations at times of festivity have solely 
that object. Then* head gear seems generally to have some hunches of hair 
fastened to long light stems so as to jerk about while moving. It is tbe ban* 
of tlie man or woman wbo bas been killed, and in ab cases, I think, is buman 
bail*, if not of an enemy. But there seems no one particular bead gear which 


^ ' Hap’ in Naga. 
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all adopt ; on tlie contrary, there is infinite Tariety ; anj^ one who can di*ess or 
look more hideous than his iieighbonr, is at perfect liberty to do so. 

The chiefs often wear a long dark blue coat like a dressing-gown not tied^ 
that contrasts strongly with their usually nude condition. Asamese cloths 
are also bought, and worn by the Nagas ’who can afford the lusiiny, 
durmg the cold season, but those w^ho cannot, \vear the little scrap 
commonly seen at all times and about the size of foolscap. Women 
w-ear an equall}^ scanty morsel, which in some tribes, I hear, is even dis- 
pensed wdth. Pewter, or red cane, bracelets or armlets are considered 
of far greater value and moment. As far as we coidd see, the women wear no 
head gear at all, and about half have the hail' cropped short. 

The hunches of hair and feathers on the topis are all usually mounted on 
thin slips of buffalo horn, exactly like whale hones. 

Of trade there is little or none. With the exception of the salt mines 
or springs eastward, and some pan and kachchus brought in exchange for 
rice, there is no such thing as trade. The tribes are too poor to he able 
td trade, and the constant state of warfare renders commerce impossible. On 
coficluding a peace, some dhaos and Ahor cloths change hands, or a mitton ; 
but a$ a rule the border tribes act as a most effectual barrier to all attempts 
at commercial transactions with those beyond. 

It may he worth noting that the border tribes have now lost the art 
of weaving or very nearly so, as the little scraps of cloth they requii’e, are pro- 
cured in Asam ; while the Ahors are able to w’ eave very pretty, thougdi coarse, 
pieces of party coloured cloth, as they cannot trade ’vmth Asam. 

If it were possible to open broad, neutral avenues among these hills, to 
allow the remoter hill tribes a chance of getting into the plains, it would 
henefit all parties and injure none, and the Ahors"*" would thus be our native 
allies. I may here mention that, even in the rains, live hours’ dry weather after 
a ’week’s rain leaves communications as they were before tlie rain. The Avater 
runs off as it falls, Avliile in Asam we should have a month’s ^ hoka,’>» or mud. 

Both plvysieally and linguistically, there is a good deal of difference in 
the tribes bordering each other. The ISTaga vocabulary compiled by Mr. 
Bronson at Jaipur in 1840, is of no use here, but sixteen miles Avest, ^though 
some Avords are knoAvn ; but the numerals are different, and they here oixlp 
count to ten. 

* I Have carefully onqtiired both among Asamese and Nagas regarding* tlie 
Abors, wlietlier they have a wish to visit the plains, and all Avithoiit exception say, 
they are extremely anxious to do so. This of course is to be expected, as some of 
their most valuable articles, as iron, comes from Asam, thongh in small quantities and 
in shape of dhaos. Asam to them is like a goal, ahAmys is sight, but never to be 
reached. They live in sight of the plains, at not more than a clay’s jonraey. 
They are born, live, and die, longing to cross a narroAV stn|) of land, but cannot. 
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When oiiee with a number of Banparas on the road, a large party of 
Nagas passed, and as neither party spoke, I asked who they were. I was 
pointed out their hill, and on asking why they did not speak, they said they 
would not understand one another. This I thought a good opportunity 
to try them, and told them to call them in Naga and ask who they were. On 
being called to, they all turned round, and stopped, but said nothing ; I 
then made them call again; but to no purpose, the other party simply jabbered 
together in twos and threes, and on calling them a thhd time as to where they 
lYere going, they shouted out a lot of Naga which my fellows could not make 
out. Both parties passed on, unable to exchange a word, though liTing 
within a few miles of each other. A few words did pass, but they were As- 
amese. I asked how they knew the men, and they said “ by their ak,” or 
tattoo marks. There is more lingual variation among the remote tribes, I 
believe, than those bordering Asam, as the latter frequently meet in the plains 
on a peaceful footing, while the Ahors are shut out from all intercourse. 

The physique also varies with the tribe. I can as a rule tell a Johoka 
man from a Baiipara, and these from a Miitoii, or Namsangia, and Asainese. 
Those who are familiar with the tribes can easily do so, without seeing the ak to 
guide them, simply judging by then general physique and colour. Of course 
there are exceptional cases, such as small stunted men, or others unusually tall 
or well made. 

Practically, the extraordinary confusion of tongues opposes a serious 
obstacle to the explorer, and the sooner weaet to work to reduce the confusion 
by inducing opposite causes, the better for us and om" suceevssors, and for them 
and their successors. Tattoohig as a decoration, or prize for committing 
imii’der, is at the bottom of it all, I fancy, and is so deeply rooted, that it 
may take a long time to eradicate by peaceful means. 

Their religion seems confined to the fear of a legion of deotas or devils, 
and has no system, and their devils are of course on a par with their limited 
ideas. Wliatever they do not understand, is the work of a deota."'^' 
Every tree, rock, or path, has its ^ deo,’ especially hor trees, and water- 
falls. If a man is mad, a deo possesses him, who is propitiated by offerings 
of dhim, spiiits, or other eatables. Decs in fact are om.ni])resent, and are 
supposed to do little else than distress human beings. The only remedy 
is presents and counter witchcraft. They seem to have no idea of a Supreme 
Being, the idea is certainly not ^ innate’ here. There are no regular priests, 
though they have ^ deoris,’ men whose office it is to bury or attend to the 
dead. Two or more such men are in each village. They tie up the corpse 

I was once asked a Naga to point out wkicK of two men bad robbed Iiini of 
tliree Enpees, and to nse, for tbe purpose, a small borse-slioe magnet I bad. He was 
under the impression that it -vYas capable of pointing out moral delinquencies. 
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in tocoo leaves, and put it on the 

^ riik tiias,’ where it is left till sufficientlv 

decayed when the skull is put in the Morrang. 



ApPEJjTDIX I. 


Mitmerals tised by the IBan^aras and neighboiiring tribes. 

iBanjgaras. Moliong' 

ias.^' 

jSraonsangias.f 

1. eta 

tumchee 


vanthe. 

2. annee 

kinee 


vanigie. 

3. ajum 

kahom 


vanram. 

4. allee 

mellee 


beli. 

5. aggah 

manga 


banga. 

6. aiTuck 

toiTong 

(k?) 

irok. 

7. anniitt 

tenjee 


ingit. 

8. atchutt 

asliut 


isat. 

9. akoo 

akoo 


ikhu. 

10. ahhau 

abaii 


ichi. 

It is worth 

noting that the Eanpara numerals 

all begin with a, except 

the first. 





Specimei^ oe 

A Naoa Yocabtjlaey. 

JEnglisli, 

Mdgd. 

English. JSfdgd. 

Above, 

dingko. 

Arm, 

tzuk. 

Abode, n. 

hum. 

Arrow, 

san. 

Across, 

arem. 

Ashes, 

labu. 

Afraid, 

rah. 

Asleep, 

gip. 

After, 

pai. 

Aunt, 

anichuni. 

Aged, 

arupa. 

Awl, 

janmut. 

Air, 

rung tez. 

Axe, 

va, or ba. 

Alike, 

tavei. 




( arang. 


r maiisa. ’ 

Alive, 


Babe, 

] . . 


( arang. 


( nausa. 

All, 

pang vei. 

Back, n, 

tawld. 

Alone, 

Hira. 

Bag, 

nitzuiig. 

Aniber, 

nasa. 

Bait, n. 

piisen. 

Ancle, 

shiadua. 

Balance, n. 

tiiak. 

Angel, 

liarung. 

Bamboo, 

nyud. 

Animal, 

mai. 

Bandage, 

kako. 

Ant, 

tziktza. 

# Bank, 

turn. 

Ape, 

inainak. 

Barn, 

kung. 


* Tlie Moliongias, or Bor and Pani Dnarias, 8 miles east, 
t Tlie Namsangias are at Jaipur, 16 miles east. 
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English. 

Naga. 

English. 

Wdgd. 

Basket, cage. 

skawksliawni. 

Bowl, 

kup kwaw. 

Bat, 

pawdipi. 

Box, 

shwak. 

Battle, 

ron. 

Boy> 

nans a. 

Bead, 

Ilk. 

Bracelet, 

kapson. 

Beak, 

clinkin. 

Branch, 

pmichuk. 

Beam, 

langpaiig. 

Brandy, 

zd. 

Bean, 

piasa. 

Bread, 

an. 

Bear, 

tckupp. 

Breakfast, 

kongsalia. 

Beat, 

pit. 

Brick, 

ha. 

Bee, 

na. 

Bridge, large, 

valoh. 

Beetle, 

cliong. 

small ; 

shal. 

Before, 

taut. 

Brook, 

shwasa. 

Bent, 

kdm. 

Bufialo, 

lid. 

Bellows, 

zetpo. 

Bug, 

veikoi. 

Belly, 

vawk. 

Bull, 

mai hopong. 

Below, 

Iiopong, 

Bullet, 

jantang. 

Belt, 

ropak. 

Burial place, 

rdktua. 

Best, 

liaiiko. 

Burn, 

vun sung lei 

Betel, 

kovai. 

Butterfly, 

pitiiak. 

Between, 

liawtawng. 



Bird, 

awe (astlieEng- 

Cable, 

ru. 


iisli awe’.) 

Calf, 

inaihiisa. 

Bite, 

cliut. 

Cane, 

reli. 

Bitter, 

ka. 

Cap, 

kohom. 

Black, 

nak. 

Cascade, 

ti kong lei. 

Blaeksmitk, 

clianglik. 

Cat, 

miasa. 

Blanket, 

111. 

Cave, 

hakon. 

Blind, 

mikdok. 

Chair, 

tun tong. 

Blood, 

adzi. 

Charcoal, 

iiiak. 

Bloom, 

iiiei pua. 

Charm, 

vein. 

Boar, 

vakla.. 

Chicken, 

awsa. 

Boat, 

quail d. 

Chief (Edjali), 

vang hum. 

Bolster, 

kungtan. 

„ (subordinate), 

vang sa. 

Boil, 

taw. 

Chin, 

kara. 

Bone, 

opak. 

Chisel, 

juntdp. 

Book, 

tantmig. 

Cholera, 

ndzi. 

Bottle, 

pei (as the Eng- 

Clearance (new), of 


lish ^ pay’). 


nau erra. 

Bow, 

hap. 

Club, 

punkuiu. 
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The Asmnese Koni Bih, or Boison B err if. 

The seeds of this slii’ub or tree are used hj the Asamese to kill and 
intoxicate fish in the rivers. They usually select the deep pools, after 
the floods have subsided, and stake both the outlet and inlet, so as to prevent 
the fish from escaping. 

It seems that both the leaf and the bark are capable of poisoning, if used 
in any quantity ; but they are not used, because the seed (husk and all) is far 
more active. Some say the husks alone are to be used. 

Fresh seeds are not selected, but rather old and half rotten ones, and I 
hear that if they have lain on the gromid, they are still better. The custom is 
to collect them some days before the poison is required, and steep them in water* 
When soft they are pounded up, seed, husk and all, with some water, care being 
taken to protect the face and especially the eyes. When thoroughly reduced 
to a pulp, the mass is allowed to stand a day or two, and is then ready to he 
tlirowii into the stream a little above the place selected to catch the fish. 

About 5113S. of seed will poison a large ‘ dhiibi,’ and of course affect the 
stream a long way dovn. I hear that it is mjmious to human beings, and 
stories were told me of people killed by it, but I doubt the fact. It seems 
universally agreed that if the seeds are kept for a long tune in a pot, moistened 
and allowed to rot (? ferment), the poison is far more active, than if only 
kept a few da^^s. 

^ Saga Bili,^ another fpoison used to intoxicate and hill fish. 

The tree known by this name grows to a large size, often 2, 3 and 4 feet 
in girth, and 50 to 80 feet high. Unlike the Koni Bih, the seeds must be 
used when rather unripe, or at least not old ; but all parts of the tree seem 
to yield the active principle, though the seeds contain most for a given 
weight. The poison is also most virulent if used immediately ; and for 
this reason, I suppose, it is the juice itself that is poisonous, and not any 
product of fermentation, as seems the case in the first poison. A larger 
quantity is also required to produce the same result. It is prepared much 
the same wmy as Koni Bih, that is, pounded up with water and macerated. 

The outside of the husk is covered mth fine hair or dowm. The seed 
case wdieii cut through, rapidly clanges ffom a light yellowdsh wdiite to 
a dark greenish black in about a minute or less. 

There are also other kinds of poison called Lota Bih’ and ^ Deo Bih,^ 
the latter not known to the Asamese, I believe, and Bor Bih,’ w^hich is 
brought domi by the Mishmis. 
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Note on GJiargdon, Asdm. — J. M. Fosteb, F. E. Gr. S., NazeeraJi., 

Assam. 

Gliargaon, for many years tlie capital of the Ahom kings of Asanij 
is so little known, or cared for even by those acquainted with its existence, 
that it has been thought worth while to place a record of its appearance at 
the present date in the hands of those likely to appreciate such, as in all 
probability a few years more will see the place a heap of imdistinguishable 
ruins, or worse still, converted into materials for building purposes. Time, 
neglect, the heavy rains of the country, and frequent earthquakes, have 
much injured this once noble pile of masonry ; but strange to say, the hand 
of man has done but little damage so far, a few attempts to find hidden 
treasiue by digging being the only mischief visible : the scarcity of inhabh 
tants, the respect and awe with which it is regarded, may have served to 
protect it so far ; hut it is much to he regretted that so interesting a speci- 
men of architecture should have been allowed to fall into such a state, that 
the abovementioned causes, and that curse of ancient Indian masonry, the 
Pipal tree, must inevitably complete its utter ruin before many years pass 
over. 

The following extracts' from “ A Descriptive Account of Asam, by 
William Eobinson, 1841” give a slight sketch of the founder and the his- 
tory of the place. 

P. 318. ‘‘ Of the state of the district antecedent to the conquest of the 
Ahoms we know nothing. It was in all probability filled by an ahundant 
Hindu population, from whom the hulk of the present inhabitants have de- 
scended. The Alioms were for many generations confined to the tract east 
of the Pehing. As their power increased, their conquests extended lieyond tliat 
river, on the left hank of which they founded their first capital Hiduguri- 
nugiu. About half-way between Jaipur and Deliing Mukh, extensive re- 
mains of the foidiiications of the Fugur are still to he seen.’ 

On the fiii’ther advance of their arms, the Ahoms removed the seat of 
government to Ghergaon on the banks of the Dikko, which continued to be 
the principal residence of the prmees till the prosperity of the Ahom djmastj 
began to fade. The royal palace at Ghergaon was suiToimded by a brick 
wall about two miles in circumference, hut the whole town and its suburbs 
appear to have extended over many square miles of country. The ruins of 
gateways built chiefly of masonry are still to he seen within the fortified 
eii'cumvallations which sruromid the town,. It may he ohseiwed that one of 
the gateways is composed of stone, the blocks hearing marks of iron clamp- 
ings, which evidently shows that they once belonged to fim more ancient 
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edifices. From tliis evidence alone, ■were there no other, it might safely he 
presumed that, long antecedent to the conc[uests of the Ahoms, the country 
had been possessed by a race of inhabitants far advanced in some of the arts 
civilized life.” 

Ghargaon was for certain reasons snbseciuently abandoned, and Kang- 
pur, situated lower domi the river and on its left bank, was fixed upon as 
the capita.1. In the troubled reign of Gorinat’h (1780 to 95), Eangpiii’ was 
abandoned for Jorhat, but even here, the Bajah was not safe, and he fled 
for refuge to Gauhatl. On Gorinat’h’s restoration, Jorhat again became 
the seat of government, and continued so until the conquest of the country 
by the Eritish troops (1820). 

P. 163. “ On the death of Sarga I^Iaraiyan, A. D. 1539, Cliuekenmuiig 

succeeded to the throne, (he is said to have instigated the assassination of the 
preceding Baja Chuhumiiiung or Diliinaja Baja, or Sarga Naraiyan). He 
is said to have built the town and fort of Gargaun, or Ghergoiig. He reigned 
thirteen years and was succeeded by his son Chuckainpha. Bothing re- 
markable is recorded of him except that he enjoyed the throne for fifty-nine 
years in comparative peace and comfort.” 

P. 165. “ In 1654, Clmtumla succeeded his fiither Cliiii'umpha who 

was deposed and put in prison for imbecility. Soon after his accession, he 
adopted the Hindu faith and assumed the nam® Jahmdhajia Singh, At the 
latter end of his reign, m 1661, the -valley was invaded by Mh Jumla, the 
Subadar of Bengal, who sent up his stores and provisions in boats, but 
crossing the Bhramaputra at Bangamati, marched his army by land. The 
inarch was tedious and on its progress the army was greatty annoyed by 
the Assamese. This added to the fatigue of di*aggiiig the boats, greatly 
affected the troops. The Subadar at length reached the capital Ghergaoii, 
which, after a severe conflict, he succeeded in taking, and the Baja was obliged 
to take refuge in the momitains. The rains of 1662 set in with great vio- 
lence, and the Baja issued from his place of concealment hi the mountains 
and cut off the provisions of the Moguls. A pestilence also broke out in 
tlie camp which carried off* many, wdiether they returned or remained they 
were ecpially exposed to death : in this miserable state iihej passed the rains, 
but no sooner was the country dry, than, according to the Miisalman his- 
torians, they took courage and bravely repelled the enemy. The Baja is 
said to have solicited peace, which Mir Jumla was happy to grant, for he 
was himself attacked by disease and his troops were iiuithioiis. The same 
accounts state that the Assamese were obliged to give 20,000 tolahs of gold, 
100,000 of silver, and 40 elephants ; and the Baja gave up his daughter to be 
married to one of the Muhammadan princes, and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute. The native annals on the contrary inform us that Mir Jumla’s 
army was entirely defeated, and he was obliged to give up the whole of the 
5 ' E 
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zillali Elaiiiriip to the Assamese, which was ii*om that time placed iiiiclcr 
the maaagemeiit of a great Assamese officer, the Earphiikaii, and lb:riiied a 
government equal to tibout a third of the whole kiiigdoiii. tliriyaclliaua 
Sing’ll died in 1663. 

lie was succeeded h}^ Chupungmiing who was assassinated in 1673. The 
latter ivas succeeded hi^ his younger brother Siicldiimplia who was secretly 
poisoned two years after at the instigation of the Bar Baruwa, who a-ssimied a 
great degree of authority, adtlioiigli lie had installed Sulung, the yoimg prinee oi* 
Sania.giiriya. The Qiiesn ohjecting to the Bar Bariuva’s iisurpatioii, laid a 
plot for des'^ro^diig him wdiich he discovered, and despatched 'tlie king witti 
his owni hands, wliilst his myrmidons assassinated the Queen and niernbers of 
the Council, The yomig king reigned but one month and i'iJteeii days. 
The Bar Baruwa next raised Teenknngiya to the throne ; hut the oihcers of 
(lowliatty ivitli a body of troops proceeded to tlie metro]ajli,B, seciiiX'd the 
Bar Baruwa, beheaded him and strangled tlie new Baja after a reign of 
tv/eiity days. Cliiijiiiplia was tlien placed on the tlirone, wl:io coirniiitted 
suicide in 1677. In 1699, Chiickungpha founded the city and fort o,f lliirig- 
piir (Sibsagor), and caused the extensive tank to he made which still 
bears liis iiaiiie. In 1770, the Moamarialis captured Clhergaon, but it was 
recaptured five months later by the adherents of Luckmi Singh, wdio died in 
1780. The Moamariahs, in 4784, after some tremendous battles again cap- 
tured the place, and the king, Clmhitpungplia escaped to Gowhatti : after 
many clian.ges of various kinds, the British G-overnment sent a deta,e]:uiiei:'it 
to aid them in 1792, under Captain Welsh, who suceessfully put down the 
Moaiiiariali insiUTeetion.” The Burmese invasion, a matter of modern liis- 
tory, was finally suppressed by the Britisli troops at Emigpiir* in 1825 j 
since that date, the authority of the Assam Eajas has been at an end.” 

Anothm’ version, by. a eontempoi'ary, of the invasion of Assam, i,,s to ])e 
found in an old work entitled, ^ Particular ■ Events, or tlie most G(;)nsi,di::.‘r- 
able Passages after the War of Five Years or therealioiit, in the Einj,)i.re of tl ie 
Great Mogul,’ Tom. II. . By Mons. F. Bernier, London, 1671.’ 

P. 110. “ Aureiigzabe too .well knowing that a great Captain caiinot 

be long at rest, and that, if he he not employed in a Forreigii War, he will at 
length raise a Doinestick one ; proposed to him to make 'War iijioii tliat rich 
and potent Ilaja of Aeliam, ' whose Territories are on the Mortli of ])ak:e, 
upon the Gulf of Bengala. The Emir, who in all appearance had a'i'ready 
designed the same thing of - himself, and who believed, tliat the Coiupiest of 
this Country 'would make wuy for his Immortal Honour, and he an occasion 
of carrjiiig his Arms as far as China, declared himself ready ..for this Enter- 
prize. He embarked at Bake with a' puissant Army, upori' a itiver wliicli 
comes from those parts ; upon wdiich having gone about a hundi’ed leagues 
Horth Eastward, he arrived at a Castle called Azo [Hajo], wlii„Gli tlie Eajah of 
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Acliam liad usurped from tlie Kiiigxlom of Bengala, and possessed for many 
years. He attacked tills place, and took it by force in less tlian iifteeii 
dales ; tlience niarcdiing overland towards .Cbamdara, wliieli is the Inlet into 
tlie Country of that Bajja, lie entered into it after 26 dales’ journey, still 
Hortliward : There a Battel was fought, in which the Baja of Aeliaiii was 
worsted, and obliged to retreat to Giiergiion, the Metropolis of liis King- 
dom, four miles distant from Chaiiidara. The Emir pursued him so close, 
that he gave liiiii no time to fortihe himself in Gxiergiioii ; For he arrived 
in siglit of that Town in five daies, which constrained the Baja, seTng the 
Emir’s Army, to fly towards the Monntains of the Tliiigdoiii of Lassa, and 
to aliaiidoii Gnergiioii, ivliicli was pillaged as had been Cliaiiidam. They 
fo'und there vast riches, if being a great, very fair and Merchant -like Town, 
and wliei ’0 the ivomen are extraordinai-il^^ beautiful. Mea]iti]:ii 0 , tlie season 
of the Enins came in sooner than usually : and they being excessive in those 
parts, and overflowing all the Countiy, except such Villages as stand on 
raised ground, the Emir was much embarrassed. For the Baja made his 
people of the Moimtaiiis come down from all parts thereabout, and to cany 
away all the provisions of the Field, whereby the Emir’s Army (as rich as 
t’was) before the end of the rains, fell into great streiglits, ivitliout being 
able to go forward or backward. It could not advance by reason of the 
Mountains very difiicult to pass, and continually pester’d with, great Bains : 
nor retreat, because of the late Bains and deep ways ; the B..aja liaving also 
caused' the way to be digged up as far as Cliaindara : So that the Emir was 
forced to remain in tliat wretched condition during the whole time of the 
Bain ; aftei: which when he found his Army distasted, tired out, and lialf 
starved, lie was necessitated to give over the design lie had of adwinciiig, and 
to return, the same ivay he was come. But this retrea.ti uxas made with so 
niucli pains, and so great inconveiiieiices, b^^ reason of tlie dirt, the want of 
victiiiils, and the ];)iirsuit of the Baja falling on the F^^ear, that eveiy licxly 
(ln.it lie) tliat had not kn,own how to remedy the disorder of sueli a March, 
nor had the patience to be sometimes five or six hours at onn passage to 
iiuilee tl.ie Soiildieiy get over it without eoDfusi,on, would .have utterljr 
ipei’islied, liiniself, a,rmy, and all; yet lie notwithstanding all these difliciillies, 
made a shift to come hack ivith, great honour and vast riches. de.dgrod 

to return Fiiitlier again tlie next year, and to pursue liis iindertalving, sup- 
posing tliat Azo wh.icli h..e liad fortified, and wliere he left a strong garrison, 
would be able to liold out the rest of tlie j'Uar against the Baja. But lie no 
sooner ar.rived. tliere, lint d 3 'Seiitery began to rage in his army. Keith, er had 
he himself a bodjr of steel more than the. rest ; he fell sick and died, wheTeby 
foiduiie ended the just apprehensions of Aurengzebe. I the just appre- 
hensions, for there was none of those that knew this great man, and the 
state of aifairs of Indnstan, who di,d not"sa 3 ^ : ’Tis this da}^ that Aiireng- 

zebe is ki,ng of Bengala.” 
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In a work styled ^ Tales of Shipwrecks and Adventures at Sea, London^ 
2:iid Edit,, 1852,’ at page 705, under the heading, Loss of the ^ Ter Selielling,’ 
including the various calamities of the crew, during an tinfortmiate voyag-e 
to Bengal in 1661,” we find the following record of the progress of the 
Emir’s army in Assam as related by some Dutch sailors who went to 
Gliargaoii. The ^ Ter Schelling’ left Batavia for Bengal on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1661, ill company with two other vessels. On the ISth October, 
they sighted the coast of Bengal, parted company, got caught m a heavy 
storm, and struck several times on the sandbanks in the Siinderhans. They 
ivere finally "wrecked, and the crew^ suffered great privations on the desert 
islands. IJltmiately, eight of the crew (Ghaiies Dohhel and seven others) left 
the islands in a boat, and travelled for many days, until picked up by some of 
the natives wdio took them to a village after plundering them of all money , &c. 
The ' G-overnor’ treated them kindly and forwarded them to Bohva [Bhaluali]* 
The narrative will be best continued in the original text. ‘ The night follow- 
ing they arrived at Assam [?], a poor despicable place that afforded nothing. 
Here the}^ sent back the three harqnes and liked another as far as Bolwa. 
At two leagues’ distance from this village, their guides set them on shore, 
and made them walk the rest of the way. Whilst these guides w^ent to the 
governor to give notice of them arrival, onr adventurers bought milk and rice, 
which they dressed in a pot that was sent them by Moors, that spoke the 
Portuguese language. It "was nearly ready when their guides returned, and 
told them they must come immediately to the prince, who sent for tliem. 
This news displeased them, for their appetites were very keen ; .however they 
took the pot, and carried it by turns to the prince’s palace gate ; wdiere they 
eat wdiat was in it before they entered. They w^ere at length brought to 
their lodging, and, by the prince’s order, served wdth an excellent kind of 
meat called hreMsie [liarisali,?], which is only seen here at great men’s tables. 
This wnas such a iioui'ishing food, that in three or four dnys tliey recovered 
their fall strength. In a day or twn after, the prince sent tliem. word tliat 
they might go wdiere they pleased, the barques being ready. This being 
theii’ desire they parted an hour after, and happily arrived at Decka., The 
factory received them very kindly, to whom our adventurers imparted their 
whole story. 

The governor now caused a barque to he ready to transport them to 
Ongiieli [Hiigli], where the Dutch have also a considerable hictory. But an 
hour before the appointed time of their departure, the govern or received a letter 
from the Great Mogul’s general, in which he enjoined him to send them to 
him. This order they were obliged to obey, though contrary to their in- 
clinations ; for this general threatened, in case of refusal, to seize upon all the 
Dutch in Ms master’s kingdom, and make them slaves. They travelled thirty 
days together, sometimes by land, and sometimes by sea, passing by se- 
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veral cities made desolate; tlie inhabitants of the country being wontj in 
time of war, to leave theii* houses, in order to follow the army wherever it 
marched. 

“ On the thirty-fifth day they went on board one of the vessels belong- 
ing to'Israbah [the Nawab], where they found four Engiishmen, some few Por- 
tuguese, and two of their own party. From thence they went and cast anchor 
near the city of Pengueinati. In a short time they landed and were entertain- 
ed in the army of the Great Mogul. The general, whom they saluted in his tent, 
seemed glad to see them, and immediately ordered a large cup of arrack, 
that they might drink his health. The cup was so closed that it was a dif- 
ficidt matter for them to open it ; and therefore the general ordered it on 
pm'pose, to divert himself with their embarrassments. Eveiy one endeavonred 
to open it, hut to no purpose ; at last one of the party finding it was mad^ 
of wood, made a hole in it with the point of his knife, and being brim-fidl 
the arrack sprung ont abundantly. By this means they all drank of it ; and 
it being a very strong liquor, they were soon intoxicated. 

The next morning the General sent them three hundred mpees, and 
assigned them certain vessels called gom'opes[wt^-!? gJirdh']pne of vvdiich carried 
fourteen guns, and about fifty or sixty men. Each gourope was attended with 
four bosses JcosaJi'], which are boats with cars, to row great vessels. There 
were also several great flat-bottomed boats which carried no masts, but were 
well furnished with guns. The greatest part of the oflicers were Portuguese. 
There were several other vessels laden only until provisions and ammuni- 
tion. As soon as they were ordered to march, our adventurers sought the 
vessel which was assigned to them ; hut, in the great multitude of people, 
two of them unfortunately went astray, and were eight days without 
knowing where to betake themselves. After a long march, these two 
wanderers entered Koshia [Ivoch Bihar], a country lying between Bengal 
and Azo [Ilajo]. 

The Great MoguFs general was at war with the king of Azo, and at 
this time subdued him. Our two adventurers expected a share of the plunder, 
hut were disappointed. This was exceedingly mortifying to them ; their 
wages, which were no more than ten crowns a month, being insuiflcient to 
maintain them, on account of the then dearness of provisions. The reason 
that they had no more was, hecanse they served in the army by constraiiitj 
whereas those who served voluntarily had twenty-five crowns each per 
month. 

Immediately after the overthrow of the king of Azo, the general has- 
tened to attack the countries belonging to the king of Assam ; and lest the 
floods, which every six months overflowed the greatest part of the kingdom, 
should frustrate liis designs, he advanced with great expedition, and arrived 
before that time at the place lie intended. 
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In tlie mean time our two aclventurei-s, and tlie En^glisL. wlio l^eloiiged 
to tlie ai’iiiy, lia,ving observed all the. signs of an a-pproaeliiiig tempest, eare- 
fiillj repaired their vessels. These precautions, however, were unavailing' ; tlie 
vessel ill which were our two adventurers, not having been properly liallasted, 
was overturned by tlie currents, and four Butclimen and twenty-foiu* Moors 
perished. Both our heroes, after swimming several hours towards laud, had 
the good fortune to be assisted by an English vessel, which took tliein on board. 
The next inoriiiiig they thanked tlieir benefactors and went to the army, 
where they sought an occasion of admittance to the general. As soon as he 
liearcl of the loss of the vessel, he fell into a violent passion, ainl coriiinaiided 
them to wdtlidraw and choose what other vessel they liad a mind to. 

“ In two days after, their admiral set sail in search of the enemy, atten- 
ded by the whole lleet^ Although the wind ivas little ftivoiii’al)le to tliein, 
the vessel which our adventurers entered, Ibllowed on the coiii’se, and tliree 
or four hours afterwards dashed against a rock, which struck off tlieir lielm. 
Hot long after, they discovered the enemy’s fleet, consisting of six binidred 
sail. As soon as the enemy perceived them, they advanced, and a smart en- 
counter ensued. They took three hundred of the enemy’s vessels, tlie least 
of which carried seventy men ; and of this whole number tliei'e did not escape 
above fifty. The three hundred vessels that escaped, nnliap|)ily cast anchor 
at about a quarter of a league’s distance from tlie general, who advanced up 
the country with all possible expedition. Having brought near tliree Imiid- 
red pieces of cannon, he xdanted them against them, and sunk the greatest 
part of them ; the rest passed over to the other side of tlie river, and were 
pursued by the general’s vessels with success. 

“ After this pursuit, their admiral east anchor before the city of Lokwa, 
situated about six leagues from Giieragoii. They were oldiged to stay here 
about three months in consequence of the flood : as soon as tlie wa,L('rs were 
sufficiently fallen, they quitted their post. Having been, liftium mouiJis in 
the Great Mogul’s army, by the mediation of their consul, our lul venturers 
at length obtained their discharge, and prepared for tlieir (hparimv.. In 
fifteen days they came to Decka, and thence took slrip]>ing for Oiigui'li. 
Having sailed about one biindred and twenty leagues along tlie river, 
made some stay at Cazimabahar [QazimbazaivneaivM:ur^^ a ]d:u*e 

famous for sillcs. From tlience they retiuiied to Ongueri, where eacli Initook 
himself to difiknn^ 1073^ 

adventurers was enabled to I'eturn to his native country.” 

Tiie xialace of the Rajahs in Ghargaon is situated nearly in the of 
a huge enclosed syiace about a mile ftom the Bik’ho river, and nine miles 
•east'^ of .Sibsagar XRangpur). The surrounding ^ bund’ is some fifteen feet 
bioad on the tox>, and about eight feet high, but cHmsiderably more on the 
outer face where an enormous ditch exists all around, some forty feet wide and 
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of Yarioiis cleptlis, made probably to provide materials for tlie wall as well 
as assist in the defence of the place. The core of the htnid is said to he bricky 
and is covered with earthy now overgrcwm with forest trees. Here is also 
another blind, (qneiy, an outer line of defence) some four or five miles outside 
Ghargaoii proper. There are numerous traditions respecting the enclosed land ; 
one that none but the better families were allowed to reside within it ; another 
story tells ns that the hnnd was planted with dense hedges of bamboos (hence 
its name Baiisgarh), and this enormous tract of country was used as a preserye 
for wild elephants j another that it was the private |)i'operty of the Ilajahy 
and that no one could exercise judicial powers within it hut the Ilajah him- 
self ; whilst some think, it is merely a coincidence, and this bmid was simply a 
road (as it is in many paints at the present date) that may have been ‘construct- 
ed before or about the time Gliargaon w^as adopted the capital. The Homans 
have the reputation of being the masters in the art of road-making, hut their 
efforts seem small when comj^ared with the network of enormous hmids inter- 
secting this country in all dmections, and made absolutely from mud alone, no 
other materials being procurable. The same neglect which has allowed the 
historic moniimeiits of this country to fall into laiins, is very perceptible to 
any one who -has the misfortune of being obliged to travel over these once 
magniiicent roads during the wet season. 

Heferenee is made to Chamdara in the aceonnt of Mir Jumlah’s. advance, 
by Mons. F, Bernier : this place will he seen marked about five miles from 
Ghargaon on the road to Sihsagar, where the road cuts through the 
Baiisgayh, and is still known by its ancient name. The gateway there, 
with an imniense amount of fine carved stonework, has been utilized for build- 
ing purposes by the Public Works Department. The road from Ghargaon to 
this spot is very different to the ^ Eajah’ roads, and seems never to have been 
properly repaired since dug up to annoy the enemy’s troops in 16G2. The city 
of Lokwa (Lukwah) mentioned in the sailor’s iiarrative, is some sixteen 
miles from Ghargaon, on the Eajgarh : not a brick is to he seen there now, 
the place is at present a tea garden j a portion of Mir Jumlah’s fleet must 
have gone up the Desang upon which Lukwah is situated, and probably a 
portion of the forces marched down the Eajgarh to invest Ghargaon on the 
east, whilst another portion of the fleet and army went of the Dik’ho, land.- 
ing about where Eangpdr (Sihsagar) now stands, to attack on the west ; 
for it seems highly iniprobahle that the whole of the forces could have gone 
up the Desang to attack Lukwah, when the Dik’ho route to Ghargaon was 
nearer, more practicable for both fleet and army, and had water communica- 
tion to within gimshot of Ghargaon itself, whilst Lulcwah was at least sixteen 
miles distant. ■ vf. V' 

The stone gateway mentioned by Eohinson, the guard houses, and other 
brick biiildiiigs in the enclosed space at Ghargaon have all disappeared since 
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1866 ; tlie bund is overgrown witli forest ; tlie ditcli in many places filled 
mtli rank vegetation, and tlie enclosure itself a mass of dense jungle. The 
palace, as before mentioned, is rapidly crumbling away ; in 1869, tlie nortk- 
west front consisting of two verandahs fell in, the balustrades in many places 
are gone, huge cracks gape in every direction, the rain finds its way from top 
to bottom of the building, and although the plans shew that it is of the most 
massive construction, it is hardly safe for a visitor to mount to the summit. 
Some twenty years since, it was temporarily occupied by some tea planters 
who are said to have made slight repairs ; they are also credited with having 
found a sword havmg a silver hilt, and an ivory and gold sheath, besides 
other valnahles. 

The so-called pjilaee itself may he described as a quach’angiilar pile of 
brickwork consisting of three stories above ground, and two subterranean 
ones. The surface of the soil being very soft and liable to inimdations from 
the Dik’ho, an immense mass of boulders was placed there, upon which the 
palace was erected, some ten feet above the level of the smTOimding country. 
These boulders were probably procm^ed from Santok Muldi, about twelve 
miles from Grhargaon, up the river Dik’ho, that being the nearest place where 
they can be found. The subterranean cliamhers have been visited of late 
years, but presented nothing of hiterest, and at the present date are hardly 
accessible from fallen brickwork, &e. The building has cupolas at the angles 
and a terminal one at the summit in the centre ; the openings on to the 
verandahs are generally arched, frequently cnsped : all the decorations are 
in stucco, and although cut or carved bricks have been found in the imme- 
diate vicinity, not one is visible in or on the palace itself. This is singular, 
as eiit bricks seem to constitute the chief ornaments of the old Asamese 
buildings in this district. The walls and piers are very massive, and the 
openings generally small. The general design seems more ornate than useful, 
and it is apparently as much a temple as a dwelling or palace. The bricks, 
or rather tiles, of which it is entirely composed (not a particle of wood or 
stone being perceptible) are extremely hard and frequently hear a ])olisli, and 
are seldom of the same thickness and superficial measiue, a fair specimen 
8" X lO'^x If'- In one verandah the ornamented stucco has fallen off in 
places disclosing an under layer of the same material having the same 
pattern but on a slightly smaller scale. The plans and photographs will 
give a far more correct idea of the peculiarities of the building than any 
written descrij)tion can supply. The hnildings near the palace were stand- 
ing some thi^ee years since, and consisted of a large square room, said to have 
been a room for holding nautches in, and a long arched passage-like building 
of which it is impossible to conjectme the use. Eemains of brickwork some 
three hundi'ed yards from the palace lead to the conclusion that there might 
have been a brick wall smTOimding it at that distance, but the dense jungle 
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renders it impossible to follow it up. There were several large tanks also 
within the enclosure, of which but one remains in good order. The remains 
of a bund surrounding what might have been a fruit garden has also been 
noticed. 

A very cuidous tradition respecting the builder of the palace is current 
amongst the natives. A Bangali architect named Gonsam was invited 
by the Eajah Chiiekeiimung to construct this palace. Wishing to obtain 
for his Eajah in Bengal all particulars as to the strength and population of 
the country, he suggested that in making the blacks they should be mixed with 
the white of eggs to render them harder. On Chuckeiiinung enquiring where 
such a vast number of eggs could be obtained, he mtimated that if every one 
in Asam gave two eggs each, he would probably have sufficient for his pui- 
pose. The order was accordingly given, the eggs provided, and secretly coun- 
ted by the builder. Unfortunately for him, the Eajah was quite alive to the 
stratag‘em, and wEen the building was completed, dismissed him and his 
assistants with great praise and riches. They were escorted across the river 
to he conveyed to Biklio Mukh by road (the Bor Alii) ; hut immediately 
they got as far as ISTazirah, they were attacked, made prisoners and beheaded 
on the spot, and the treasure returned to the Eajah. 

The importance of this place during the seventeenth and eighteenth^ 
centuries can he judged from the immense number of ruined temples, vast 
tanks, enormous maidans, and the once magiiihcent roads and river bunds ; 
it is now but sparsely populated, and the greater part t)f the country is one 
enormous jungle. The district is well worthy of a visit by some competent 
antiquarian, to rescue from oblivion archaeological treasures that are now 
rapidly perishing from neglect and -wilful destruction, ^and would amply 
repay the time and labour spent upon a thorough investigation of its many 
art treasures and historical monuments. 
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Trmisldions (yf selected portions of Booh I. of Glicmd Bcmhds tEp icr — -By- 
Joim Biloies, B. C. S.j M. E. a. S.^ etc. 

After tlie severe strictures passed on my translation of tlie lOtlx book by 
Mr. Growse, (wliicli, liowever, lie subsequently retracted) I tlibik it necessary 
again to point out that in a poem constructed like this, absolute aceur%ey of 
translation is impossible. The lines generally consist of a string of crude 
forms of nouns witbout any inflectional terminations, or signs of case. In 
languages destitute of sucli grammatical formations, tlie order of words in a 
seiitenee often supplies tlie requisite clue to tbe meaning. This is not tlie 
case witli Cbaiid. His words, if taken in tlie order in wbicb they stand, 
often yield no meaning at ail. In some cases turn tiie words as we may, it 
is not easy to make out any clear sense. Tbe verbs wlieii they occur do 
certainly exiiibit some signs of tense ; tliiis we have tlie singular maseiiline of 
tbe preterite in -ycm, tbe feminine in 4, the plural masculine in the plural 
feminine in 4n ; but more frequently all tenses and persons are rudely ex- 
pressed by tbe indefinite participle in 4, as Icari, delcM, wbicb serves alike for 
past, present, and futine time. 

There are two other difficulties. Archaic words wliich neither occur in 
the modern languages, nor can be traced to any known Sanskrit root ; and 
the insertion of arbitrapr letters to eke out tbe rbytbin, such as ta, su^ 
ivhicli have no meaning wdiatever. 

When to all this is added the extreme difficulty of dlYiding the words, 
I think I am not asking too much from critics, if I request that they will 
confine themselves* to politely stating that they think I am mistaken ; in- 
stead of at once taxing me with ignorance of a language whicli I have studied 
for fourieeii years, and whose difficulty I appreciate as much as any one can. 

I have recently leamt from a missionary at Ajmir that even tlie pro- 
fessional hards of that place admit them inability to understand more tluin 
the general diift of Chand’s poems. 

The secret of tliis loose careless archaic patois wiU only le discovered, 
wdien our researches into the vast and ancient language of which it repre - 
sents one phase have been established on a firm footnig. To that end some 
few of us are devoting our spare time. The following efibrts at a render- 
ing are perhaps premature, but even so they may yield some fruit of assist- 
ance to the greater task, and may even prove in some sort a guide to those 
who ill time to come may approach the subject with a better appcirattm 
critmis tban we possess at present. The Latin and Greek scholars of the 
fifteenth centiny knew very little compared with those of the present day ; 
yet the world is not without some debt to Erasmus and Keuchlin, or even to 
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their learned predecessors. Put me and my contemporaries as low as you 
-will ill the scale of scholarsliip, yet it must he admitted that we are making 
a hegiiining, upon which the better famished seliolars of the future will 
perhaps be not ashamed to build. 

1st Selection. — The OPEHina op the poem. Stanzas 1 — 13. 

First, Satak njietre. Om !— 

1. First revereiitty bowing, bowing, the poet adores the feet of the 
Om'us. 

(Taldng) refuge at the feet of the highest, the afforder of support,^ the 
husband of the opulent Lachhi ; 

(Who) stands the lord of vice and of virtue, eonsiinimg the wicked, the 
lord of heaven, blessing with success ; 

(Who is as) sandalwood to the life of living beings moving on the earth, 
lord of ail, bestower of blessings. 

2. Yathua metre. 

First the very auspicious root is to be celebrated.^ 

Irrigated with the water of the truth of tradition, 

Beligioii, (like) a fair tree with one trunk sprung up 
With thrice six branches rejoicing the three worlds, 

Leaves (of various) colorus, leaves (hke) mouths, there were® 

Colour of flowers, and weight of fruit (it had) 

Speech unfailing, princely, 

Eejoicing with fragrance the sight and touch 
Asan tree of hope to the parrot (-like) poet. 

3. Kavit. 

First having indeed proclaimed a hiessmg 

Having honored^ the sacred writings, (whose) hegimiing (is) the Yeda, 

(Whose) three-fold branches, in (all) foui' directions 

(Are) possessed of colom*, and leaves (like) letters 

Eeligion having sprouted (out through) the bark 

FlowerSi fair in (all) four directions 

Its fruit, (virtuous) deeds, ^ springing out 

Immortal, dwelling amidst mortals 

(Firm as) eoimsel of kings, (or as) the earth, the wind shakes it not 
Giving to life the flavom^ of nectar, 

The Kali (yuga) ailses no stain to it 
Containing truth, wisdom, and (perpetual) freshness. 

4. Kavit., .V , 

Taking possession of the earth (like) a garden plot 
Irrigating it with the fullness of the Yeda, as with water 
, Placing in it good seed® , 

IJpspning the shoot of knowledge 
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Combining branches of three qualities 
With leaves of many iiameS;, red as earth 
It iiowerecl with good deeds, and good thoughts 
Complete deliverance, iniion of stibstances 

The twice-bom of pme mind have experienced the flavour of perfect 
wisdom 

A banian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues, 

The branches of (this) excellent tree in the thrSe worlds 
IJnconquered, victorious, diffusing virtues. 

5. Bliujanga prayata metre. 

First he the well adorned BhujangB taken 

Whose name this one, is spoken in many ways 

Second, betaken the god, the lord of life 

Who placed the universe hy powmful spells on Seslmag. 

In the four Tedas the Brahmans the glory of Jlari is spoken, 
Of whose virtue, this imvirtuous world is witness. 

Third, the Bharati Yyasa spake the Bharath, 

Who bore witness to the more than human charioteer. 

FouiH:!! Suka deva at the feet of Parikhit 
Who extolled all the kings of the race of Kuru 
Fifth ^ 

Who placed a six-fold necklace on the neck of King Nala. 

Sixth Kalidasa, fair of speech, fair of wit 

Whose speech is that of a poet, a inastei*-poet fair- speaking, 

Who made the pxu’e fragrance of the mouth of Kali , 

Who firmly bound the dyke of three-fold enjoyment. 

Seventh, Banda mah’s charming poem 

The wave of whose wit is as the stream of Ganga. 

Jaj^adeva eighth, poet, king of poets 

Who only made the song of Govinda j ’ 

Take all these poets as thy spiritual guide, Poet Chaiid, 

Whose body is as a saerilice inspired by Bevi. 

The poets who have uttered praises and excellent speech, 

Of them Poet Chand has spoken hishly. 

6. Buha. 

The speech in verse of Chand, excellent. 

Hearing him utter, his vdfe (says) 

. Purifier of the body, O poet, 

Uttering exeeneiit sjxeech. - 

7. Kavit. ; • 

Saith the wife to her husband. 

Purifier of olfspriug, great poet, 
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littering spells and cliarms, 

Like an oblation offered to Devi, 

Hero of spells, very terrible, 

G-iving pleasure to kings by tliy poetry t 
Tile childish sports, one by one, 

Of the gods having extolled in thy poems, 

Having uttered unchecked speech, 

From wliieh*to me (comes) wisdom, 

That word which is the visible form of Brahm, 

Why should not the best of poets speak it F 

8. Kavit, Chand’s speech. 

To his wife (saith) the bard 
Chand, muttering soft and low, 

That true word of Brahm, 

Pmiiier o| (all) others itself pure, 

That word which has no form, 

Stroke, letter, or colour. 

Unshaken, unfathomable, boundless, 

Purifier of all things in the three worlds, 

That word of Brahma, let me expound 
The glory of the Gurus, pleasing to Saraswati, 

If in the arrangement of my phrases I should succeed, 

It will be pleasing to thee, 0 lotus-faced one I 

9. Kavit, Chand’s wife’s speech. 

Thou art the poet, the excellent bard, 

Gazing on the heavens ivith unclouded hitellect,^*^ 

Skilful in the aiTangement of metres 
Having made the song of the Peacock-youth f 
The wave of thy wit is like Ganga, 

Uttering speech immortal, soft 
Good men hearing it are rejoiced, 

(It) subdues like a spell of might. 

The incarnation King Pritliiraj the lord, 

^ Wlio maintained the happiness of his kingdom. 

Hero, chief of heroes, and all his paladins, 

Of them speak a good word. 

10. Kavit, Chand’s speech. 

To her of the elephant-gait, Chand 
Singing a pleasant rhyme (said), 

Kavisher of the soul, tendril of enjopnent, 

Possessing the fragrance of the ocean of the gods, 

(Thou) of the glancmg eye, in the flower of thy youtli. 
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Beloved of my soul, giver of bliss, 

Wife, free froBi all evil qualities/'* 

(Tboii) wbo bast obtained the fruit of the worship of Gaiiri. 

As many poems as there have been from first to last 
Consider how endless a string (there is) of them, 

The description of this matter (is in) many hooks, 

Thus having taken in the best counseld"^ 

Taddliari metre. 

hirst reverencing my first of gods 
"Who uttered the imperishable word Om ! 

Who made the Formed out of the Formless, 

The will of his mind blossomed and bore fruit, 

The sheen of the three qualities, inhabiting the tliree worlds, 

Shining on gods in heaven, men on earth, serpents (in hell) . 

Then in the form of Brahma leaving the Brahma-eggf* ^ 

The lord, the essence of truth said the four Yedas, 

The creator uttered them, unwritten, 

Without qualities, having neither form nor line, 

Fie who made the heaven, earth, and hell, 

Tama, Brahma, Indi’a, the Eishis, and guardians of the worlds, 
Winds, fire, clouds, ether, 

Eivers, ocean, eaiFh, mountains, and their inhabitants, 

Fie created eighty-four lakhs of living beings 
I cannot come to an end of the description of them. 

He made a tendril of eighteen colours, 

Of various kinds, subject to all qualities, 

Ho one can resist his commands, 

Placing the order on his head (one) bea,rs grief in the Iiody. 

Bay by day the sun-god when night turns to dawif 
Bises ; this comes to pass hy force of the lord’s command. 

The moon every night obedient to order 
Bises in the sky, being without division,*'^ 

The guardians of the regions remain patiently pressed down by the 
earth, 

Their joints do not ache though they remain firmly pressed. 

He appoints to the wind its measui’e and the place of its going, 

It neither exceeds nor falls short, makes joy to the body. 

Indra’s heaven, clouds, and sky (obey his) order, 

He makes the rain to rain joyfully. 

Firm and immoveable remains the earth (like) the glory of tlie lord, 
It cannot shake or move for an instant in distress. 

The wave rising touches the sky, 
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On the lirink of the ocean there remains no trace of it ; 

Having obtained its limit, not one (wave) passes it, 

It advances only so far as the lord’s command (allows). 

His order no one can refute, 

Neither in the past, nor in the fntnre, nor in the present. 

The Yeda describes Bi-ahina as illimitable, 

Filling the water and land he remains in every material object. 

Then spake Yyasa eighteen Puranas. 

Arranging the incarnations in various order 
He describes with clear intellect every god, 

He searched out all of them, he did not confound their character. 
Then Y almiki, the incarnation of Earn, 

Belated in a book of a hundred krores (of lines) essence of truth. 

The mighty bear, the story of the friendly monkey 
Again five poems five poets made, 

Placed a light in the breasts of ignorant men, 

111 a few words wisdom is shown, 

I might make a boast, then you would laugh. 

12. Duha. Hearing the poem of Poet Chanel, 

Delighted in her mind, his wife (says), 

Thou art the poet, the charming poet, 

Laughing behig prevented. 

18. Kavit. Quoth the intelligent wife. 

Thou who hast spells on thy tongue — ocean of spells 

Excelling in the description of witness 

Like the shining moon 

Thou bestower of heavenly blessmgs, 

Grant a gift to me, O poet ! 

The eighteen Puranas 
Their names and quantity all ; 

Thou telling the tale joy (will be) to me, 

Past and future existences will be purified, 

The darkness of ignorance is destroyed by hearing this, 

The filth of (spiritual) blindness is removed fi-oiii the heart. 
'Whereupon Chand in a long' Kavit recites the names of the Puranas 
and luimber of lines con tamed in each. 

It is not worth translating. 
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Notes to 1st Selection, 

L Or “supporting the earth/’ if be mcnint for wliieh is 
quite possible. 

2. This line is extra-metral, and is probably meant as a note. 

S, A conjectural rendering, which does not satisfy me. I can propose 
no better. 

4. Iread^^^€f. Another reading is which seems to have arisen 
from an. omission of the vowel by the copyist. 

5. ^ 

6. This strange line I read as if for 

I do not know what the allusion is here. 

8. These words are probably a corruption, being for 

'^rqrf^sr, more than earthly, from over, and earth, and 

charioteer. It is an allusion to Krishna’s acting as charioteer to Arjuna in 
the great war. 

9. I cannot understand this line. 

10. Of the many senses of the one here given is the only one that 
will yield any meaning, 

11. This seems to he an allusion to the Sanskrit poem called Kiimara 
Sambliava, or the “Birth of the Wargod” Kartikeya, whose emblem is the 
peacock. Cbaiid may have written a paraphrase of that work, as he seems 
to have been well acquainted with Sanskrit literature. 

12. 31*^ is still the common Panjabi for “ a word.” Many of these 
Panjabi words occm in Chand, which is natural, as he was a native of Lalior. 

13. Literally, wife without the quality L unquaHEed by)— of 

heavy, bad quahties. 

14. I do not pretend to xmderstand what the poet means by these 
four lines, which I have translated as literally as I could. 

15. I read (for "qrfe), but there is another reading 

which is not intelligible. and are often written for one another in 

the MSS. 

16. literally ‘dawn of night/ which would convey a dif- 
ferent meaning to our minds: 

17. having no KaJds^ or the 16 digits into winch the moon is 
divided. , 

18. This line is not intelligible, it contains some allusion to Sit a’ s 
rape, but the meaning is not clear. 


(To he eontimied,) 
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Koch BiMr, Koch BLajo^ miA Asdm, m tJie IQtli and Vlth centuries, ac- 
cording to the AJhbarndmali, the Bddishdhndmali, and the Kathiyah i 
'Ihriyah. — By H. BLocsimJSTN-, M. A., Calcutta Madrasah. 

The beginning of Anrangaib’s reign is marked by two expeditions wliieli 
led to a temporary occupation of territories beyond the frontiers of 
Eastern Bengal. Not only had the gradual retreat of Prince Sliiija’ from 
Akbariiagar (Eajmahall) to Dliaka and Chatganw (Chittagong) given rise to 
the maintenance of a large army, eonsistmg chiefly of troops recruited by the 
offloers themselves, which might convenient!}'' be employed to settle several 
frontier disputes of long standin g, to invade Eukhang (Aiuean) and recover the 
children of the lost prince, bufc Aui-angzib found it also absolutely necessary 
to give employment to generals on whose military experience, the result of 
the wars of succession, he looked with unconcealed distrust. Baiid Khan’s 
expedition to Palamau, of which the particulars were given in last year’s 
Journal, occupied the Bihar corps; and Mir Jumlah Mu’azzam Khan, the 
‘ Ydr i wafddar,' or faithful friend of the throne, received orders to use 
his army and extend the imperial dominions in the north along the Brahma- 
putra, and in the south along the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. In 
the expedition to Asam, which is related below, the furthest point to which 
the Mughuls advanced, is marked by the intersection of 95° Long., and 27*^ 
Lat., i, e., the district north of Sihsagar and Nazirah (the old Ghargaon) in 
Upper Asam ; and in the expedition to Aracan, which was undertaken after 
Mir Jumlah’s death, the most southern point is Eamu, or Eambd, between 
21° and 22° Lat., half way between Chatganw and Alcyab. Beyond these 
two points the Mulunnmadans did not advance. We have no particulars 
of any expedition led by the old kings of Bengal against Aracan; Asto 
Vas invaded about 1500 by Husain Shall of Bengal, the scanty narrative of 
the expedition forming an interesting page in the description given hy the 
Persian liistorian of Mir Junilah’s invasion. 

Tlie south-eastern frontier of Bengal up to the time of Aurangzib was 
tbe Pham (Penny) Elver, Bhaluah and Nawak’hdli being the most easterly 
th^nahs’ of Sirkar SuniHrgaon. The Ain i Akbari, indeed, includes 
Sirk^r Chatganw in Bengal ; hut there is no evidence that the Mughuls ever 
obtained a footing east of the Phani Eiver before the annexation of Chatganw 
under Aurangzib. The frontier then passed along the western portions of 
Tiparah as far as Silhat and Ldtu, went then westwards along the southern 
skirts of the Khasiah, Garo, and the Karibari Plills, Hatsilah* on the left 

^ Rennel spells tbe nani© Hautohella, and places it opposite to Chilmari on tke 
right bank of the river. I cannot And the name on modorn maps, hat^i is spelt 
Ladu in the Ain. 
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bank of tlie Braliniapiitra being* looked upon a^s a fronti,er town, a.'n,d tiieii 
along tlie Bralimaputra as far as tlin Parganah Bbetarband, at tbe 
conilrienee of tlie Sankos and tbe Brabmapntra rivers. Fi’oin Blietarliand 
tlie frontier passed westward to.Patgaiiw and the northern portions of Sirkar 
Piimiali. /riie Moraiig, Koch Bihar, and the districts at the angle of tliev 
Brahmaputra lay beyond the empire. 

The coimtries bordering on the Mnglml empire in the E. of Bengal 
were Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. The latter is called by old English 
travellers ‘ the kingdom of Azo.’ The position of Koch Bihar is sufficiently 
known; even in the reign of Jahangir it did not extend eastward as far as 
the Brahmaputra. Koeh Hajo almost coincides with the modern district of 
Grwalpara, Lower Asam, extending from above Hatsilah in tbe Karibari 
Hills and Parg;anali 5 on the left side of the Brahmaputra, along the bend of 
the river to Gwalpari. On the right side, it commenced north of tlie Par- 
ganah of Blietarhaiicl and contained the districts along the angle of the river 
as far as Parganah K’hont’hag’hat inclusively, with the towns of Dhobil and 
Eangamati. On the east Koch Hajo bordered on Kami* dp, or that part of 
Aslm which lies between G-walpara, and Gauhatti to both sides of tlie 
Brahmaputra. 

The comparatively recent time of the advance of the Muhammadans in 
these districts explains the paucity of Muhammadan. names of towns in Koeh 
Hajo, The maps give a Parganah ‘ Mukrumpore,’ bordering on Bhetar- 
haiid, which, no doubt, is a corruption of Mukarrampiir, so called after Mm 
karram Khan, tlie conqueror of Hajo in the reign of Jahangii*. The pai’« 
ganah Golah ’Alamganj with Bangamati as chief town, where the Imperial 
Earijdar had his head quariers, reminds us of ’Alamgir ; and on the left side 
of the Brahmaputra, north of Karihari, lies the Parganah Aurangabad, whieli 
also reminds us of Aiirangzib. But these few Muhammadan names refei* all 
to localities in the immediate vicinity of the old frontier of Bengal. Prom" 
the absence of Mubammadan names uve may conclude that the invasions of 
Koch Bihar and Asam by several Bengal kings as Husain Sliuli ami 8ii~ 
laiiiian i Kararani, in the hegiiming and the middle of the 10th century , 
led to no permanent results. 

Kamriip also, for a short time under Shahjahan, was included in the 
Hihli empire, and had imperial Paujdiirs whose head quarters were Gauhatti* 
As in other parts of Bengal, the Mnliammadans established settlements of 
Paiks, who are defined as a sort of militia, armed vdth spears and shields. 
But the Governors of Bengal soon found that they could not trust them 
as a border clefenee ; for in the Hajo and Asamese wars they generally took 
the side of the' Asam Rajahs. 

I now proceed to collect the notes given in the works of Muhammadan 
Historians on Koeh Bihar, Koch Hajo, and Asam. The notes are chiefly 
taken troiii the AlcharnmnaJiy the Tuzuh i JaJidngiri, the 
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the ^Alamgmidmali^ and the Mithigah i ’"Ihrigalb. The first four works are 
sufficiently known j but the last mentioned work requires a few introductory 
remaiks,. ' 

The BciiJidyalh i ^Ihriyali is also called Tdrihli Bath i Aslim'/iy or 
History of the Coinpest of i^sam. It was written by Ibn Muhammad W all, or 
Shihabuddiii Talish, between the 4th Muharram and the 20th Shawwal, 10l3, 
A. H., or between the 9tli August,' 16G2, and 13th May, 1663, A. D. 
We know very little about the author. He was in the service of Mir Muhain- 
mad Said of Ardistan, better known to European historians mider the naiiie 
of Mir Jumlah, Khan Khanan and Governor of Bengal in the beginning of 
Aiirangzib’s reign, and accompanied the general, apparently in the position 
of a clerk, on his expedition to Asam in 1662, and returned with him to 
Bengal. His brother Muhammad Said, too, held an inferior office dming the 
expedition. In the preface the author states that the reports which the 
imperial Waqi’ahnawuses used to send to Court, were often in the opinion of 
Mir Jumlah defective and incorrect ; hence the object of the author is to 
give a detailed and faithful account of the wffiole expedition to Asam up to 
the death of Mir Juinlah, with which the book closes. The office of Waqi’ah- 
nawis, or writer of events, had been introduced by Akba,r:'^‘‘ his duty was 
to report to Court whatever happened in the district to which he was ap- 
pointed. Before the time of the Mughuls also the office existed, thougii 
reports were not so systematically forwarded, as from the time of Akhar. In 
the Tdrihli i BiruzslidM, for mstance, we find the word lartd, an Arabic 
corruption of the Latin verediis, used instead of ‘ Waqi’ahiiawis.’ Hr. 
Eryei’, who was in India from 1672 to 1681, in his most interesting i Mew 
Account of East India and Persia’ (London, 1698), calls these officers 
^ Public Motaries,’ or ^ Public Intelligencers,’ and lias tlie following remark 
{loc. cit., p. 140).— “This cheat [he means the practice of false niiisters] 
is practised all over the Eealin, notwithstanding here are Puhlick JSTotaries 
placed immediately l)}^ the Alogul^ to give Motice of all Tj*ansactions ,• wliich 
they are sure to represent in favour of the Governors where they reside, being 
Peek! by them, as well as paid by the Emperor 5 so that if a Hefeat happen, 
it is extenuated ; if a Victory, it is magnified to the height : Those in this 
Office . are ea.lled BocanoveccsT 

On eomparing the account of Shihabuddin with tlie shorter accomit 
of Mir Jumlah’s expedition in the \Alaragirndm^^^ which contains a his- 
tory of the first ten years of Aurangzib’s reign and was issued with the 
Emperor’s permission, we find a remarkable coincidence in language aiid 
phraseology. ■ Whole sentences,: in fact .occur, word .for word in both .books.;; 
and we are led to conclude that the author of the ’Alamgirnainah either 
used Shiliabuddin’s account, or both had access to the official reports which 
were sent to the Emperor. I shall notice this circumstance helowr. 

^ Rtk Am translation, p. 2y8. 
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111 point of style, Sliibabuddm’s work is elegant and simple. The Per- 
sian is flowing and pni’e, and the total absence of Indian or Indo- 

Persian coiistrnetions, shews that the author was a native of Persia. 

The book^' consists of a short preface, an introduction (inuqaddim,ah) 
and two parts {^nagdlali). The introduction treats of the causes which led 
to the invasion of Koch Bihar and Asam. The first part relates the con- 
quest of Koch Bihar and the general condition of the country. The second 
part narrates the invasion of itsain by Mir Jumlah ; the occupation of the 
country, which lasted for foui’teen months, from the 23rd Jumada 1, 1072 to 
the 26th Bajah, 1073 ; the peace which was concluded ; and the return of 
the general to Khizrpur near Dhaka, where he died shortly after, on the 2nd 
Bamazan, 1073. The second part is divided into 17 chapters, of which the 
sixth is particularly interesting as containing a description of i'^sain and the 
Asamese in 1662 and occasional notices of the Aboriginal tribes in Eastern 
and Southern Asfim. 

KochL Biha'r and Kocb. Ha'jo (Lower A^sa'm). 

The following extracts are taken from the Alcbqrndmah (Lucknow 
Edition, III, p. 207). “ To the events of this time [beginning of the 23rd 

years, of Akbar’s reign, A. H. 986, or A. D., 1578] belongs the arrival of the 
peshhash from Bengal and Koch Bihar. llajah Balgosain, who is the 
Zamindar of Koch, submitted again, and sent valuable presents from Bengal 
with fifty -four elephants.” 

This was after the total defeat of DMd, kmg of Bengal, by Kh^n 
JaMn. Ain translation, p. 330. 

The following passage from the same work (III, 762) refers to the end 
of the dilst year of Akbar's reign, or the middle of 1005 A. PI. [A. D. 
1596, end], 

“ About this time Lachmi Narain submitted. He is the ruler of Koch, 
and has 4000 horse, and 200,000 foot, 700 elephants, and 1000 ships. His 
country is 200 Icos long, and from 100 to 40 Jcos broad, extending in the 
east to the Brahmaputra, in the north to Tibbat, in the south to Gliora- 
g’liat, and ill the west to Tfrhut. 

“ About five hundi’edt years ago, a woman prayed in a Mah^deo temple 
for a son. Her prayer was granted, and she called the son Bisa. He be- 
came the ruler of Koch Bihar. One of his descendants, or grandsons 

* The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a MS. of the work, No. 425 of the Persian 
Catalogue. It w^as also printed at Calcntta, in the old Madrasah, Baithak-khiinah, 
1st Raj ab, 1265, by Masxhnddin Khan, a Mnnshi of the Foreign Department. The 
book is ont of print. 

t The Lucknow Edition hsLsffteen. Although I qnote the Lucknow Edition of the 
Akbarnaniah, I translate from MSS., for the text of the Lucknow Edition is worse 
than the worst possible MS, For Bcsd the MSS. have Bihd, Biyd^ or Bishd. 
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, was Bal Gosain, a wise raler. He wrote a letter in praise of tlie 
Emperor and sent it witla presents to Conrt. As lie lived the life of an 
ascetic, he did not many, and when he was fifty years old, he appointed 
Pat Kixnwar, his brother’s son, successor. Bnt the Eajah’s eldest brother, 
Shuld Gosain desired a marriage, and in order not to offend him, Bal Gosain 
assented, and had a son Lachmi Harain. When he died and Lachmi Narain 
became Bajah, Pat Knnwar rtbeiled. Being hard pressed by the opponent, 
Lachmi made his submission to the Emperor, and requested Man Singh, the 
Governor of Bengal, to introduce him at Court. A meeting was arranged ; 
Man Singh set out from Salimnagar^ and the Bajah travelled forty 7€0S 
to meet him at Anandapur. The meeting took place on 13th Bai. After 
many festivities, the Bajah wished to take Man Singh to his capital ; but 
Man Singh was for some reason unwilling and politely took leave of the 
Bajah. The latter soon after gave him his daughter in marriage. 

As the Hocli Bihar Bajabs had not personally paid their respects at the 
Court of the kings of Bengal, Sulaiman i Kararani had invaded Koch Bihar, 
but without result.” 

Prom the Tuzulc i JaluvngiH (p. 147) we see that, in the end of 1024, 
ninety elephants were paraded before Jahangir, which Qasini Khan, the 
Governor of Bengal, had taken from Orisa, the Mugs, and Koch Bihar. 

“ In the beginning of 1027, or A. B. 1618, Lachmi Karain paid his re- 
spects personally at Court in Gujrat, and presented a nazar of 500 muhurs” 

p. 220). 

The following more detailed account is taken from the FdMsMJinmiali 
(II, pp. 64 ff.). 

Bengal in the north is bounded by two kingdoms, one of which is called 
Koch Ha jo and the other Koch Bihar. Koch Bihar lies far away from the 
Brahmiipiitra ; Koch Hajo lies on the banks of that river. 

In the beginning of Jahangh’s reign, Koch Hajo was ruled over by 
Parichhat, and Koch Bihar by Lachmi Karain, who was the brother of 
Parichhat’s gimidfather. Kow in the Sth year of the reign of that Em- 
peror, when Shaildi ’Alauddiii Fathpiiri Islam Khan had been made gover- 
nor of Bengal, Parichhat was complained against by Bag’hunat’h, zamindar 
of the Parganah Sosang,t whose family Parichhat had imprisoned. Bag’hd- 
nat’h’s complaints were found to be correct ; and as Parichhat had not 
behaved so submissively as Lachmi Karain of Koch Bihar, Shaikh ’Alauddin 
determined to annex Koch Hajo, and ordered MukaiTam KhanJ quickly to 
invade Hajo with 6000 horse, 10,000 to 12,000 foot, and 500 ships §. The 

* Salhnnagar is the name of the fort of Sherpur Murcliah (Myrnensiiigh). 

f Sosang lies east of the Brahmaputra, between the Barfbarl and the Garo Hills. 

J Ain translation, p. 493. 
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vang'iiai'd was commanded by Kamal Klian wlio quickly yet cautiously 
marched to Hatsil^ali, wliicli belongs to tlie Pargariali Karibari and is tliO' 
beginning of Koch Hajo, fortilying at every stage his encampment with 
ba:ml:)Oo ]:)alisades according to the system of warfare followed in these parts 
of the country. He then advanced on Fort Bhobri, wliicli lies on tlic [right] 
bank of the Brahmaputra and was garrisoned with 500 horse and 10000 
foot of Parichliat’s troops, and besieged it. After a bombardment of one 
month, he took the fort, killing a large number of the enemies. Parichhat 
now sent a vakil from Khelah, where his residence was, to the commander, 
sued for peace, and olfered 100 elephants, 100 Tanghans (ponies), and 20 
Qmns of lignum aloes. He also promised to release Rag’hunat’h’s family. 
MukaiTani Khan and Kamal informed the Grovernor of Bengal of the pro- 
posals, and Imfore the answer came hack, Parichhat had carried ont the terms 
and sent tlie animals, &c. But the governor demanded the surrender both 
of the country and of Paiiehhat’s person. Hostilities were therefore re- 
sumed ; hnt the armjr stayed in Fort Bhobri till the end of the rains. A 
sudden attack wdiich Parichhat made on Bhobri witli 20 elepliants, 400 
horse, and 10000 foot, was with some difficulty repulsed, and Kie enemy with- 
drew in disorder towards Khelah. The imjierialists now left Bhobri and 
encountered Parichbat’s fleet in the Gujadhar river. In the engagement 
which ensued, the hostile ships were driven back, and Parichhat was forced 
to retreat to Khelah. But even there he did not stay long, as he had heard 
that Lacbini Karain had joined the imperialists and was about to attack 
him from the flank. He therefore left for Budlmagar, which lies on the 
Baiuis river, followed by the imperialists who had passed over Khelah and 
reached tlie Baiitis. Unalile to hold himself any longer, he now surreiidei*ed 
himself to the mercy of tlie Mughnls, and was taken, togetlie]* with, his ele- 
phants and riches, to Mtikarram Khan. Baldeo, howevt^r, Paj’IchluiFs 
brother, fled to the Sargdeo of A'sam, whose friend he was. 

In this way Koch Hajo was annexed to the empire, hfukarrani Klmn, 
with the sanction of ’AMuddin Islam Khan, appointed his lirotlier ’hlKlus- 
salam Fatlipdri to command the garrison wdiicli was to he left at Khelah, 
and retinned with Parichhat as prisoner towards I)hak<i. Iinniediiitcly 
before his arrival, ’Alanddhi had died, and as no snecessor had yet been ajj- 
pointed, Hosliang*, ’Alaiiddiii’s son, and Mukarram sent a report to court. 
Jahangh ordered Paiuchhat to be sent to him. Soon after, Shaikh Qasim, 
’Alaiiddin’s brother, wdio had been in charge of district Mimger, was ap- 
pointed governor of Bengal with the title of Mnhtashiiii Khan. Upon 
entering on Ills office, he appointed Mukarram Khan governor of Hajo. 
Mukarram obeyed and remained in Hajo for a year, when, vexed at the 

=* The Baiias flows into the Brahmaputra, right bank, opposite to Gwalpara. 
The Padishalmainah spells wrongly and 
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annoyances lie had to suffer at the hands of Qasim, who certainly posses&hcl 
little tact, if any, he left his post and proceeded oyer G-’horag’hat to Goxirt. 
Qasini therefore sent Sa}^id Plakhn, an imperial officer, and Sayyid Aha 
Bakr with 10 to 12000 horse and foot and 400 large ships to Hajo, and 
ordered them to invade Asam. They waited in Hajo for the end of the 
rains, marched three or four stages into Asam, when they were totally de- 
stroyed by the Asamese in a night attack. As this disaster was caused by 
the shortsightedness of Qasim Khan, he was deposed from his office as 
governor of Bengal. 

68.) Ashn borders on Hajo. As the Asamese exclude foreigners, 
the only information regarding the country that we possess, is derived from 
prisoners or some of those doggish Asamese who come to Hajo as traders. It 
is a large country, producing elephants and lignum aloes, wliicli is ealled 
in Hindustan, and also gold of inferior purity, which sells at half price. It 
borders on Khata (Chinese Tartary). The present king [A. H. 1047, or 1637, 
A. D.] is called Sarg Beo, and is an infidel who keeps one thousand elephants 
and one himdi'ed thousand foot. The inhabitants shave the head, and clip 
off beard and whiskers. They eat every land and water animal. In looks 
they resemble the Qaraqylpdq (?) tribe. They are very black and loath- 
some to far and near. The chiefs travel on elephants or country ponies ; but 
the army consists only of foot soldiers. The fleet is large and weh fitted 
out. The soldiers use hows and arrows and matchlocks, hut do not come up 
in coiu’age to our soldiers, though they are very brave in naval engagements. 
On the march they quickly and dexterously foidify tlieh eneampmeiits 
with mud walls and bamboo palisades, and surround the wdiole •with a ditch. 

It was mentioned above that Baldeo had fled to the king of AsJim, 
whom he now persuaded to invade Hajo, offering his assistance mider the 
condition that he was to he appointed governor of the province. The Asam 
Kajah agreed and sent Baldeo with an army towards Hajo. Profiting by 
the unsettledness arising from the removal of one governor and the arrival of 
another, Baldeo took Hiirang, which was owmed by several zamindars of 
that district and lies about 10 7cos from Plajo, on the south of the Brahma- 
putra, and coiitiniied his aggressions by force and persuasion, so that he soon 
saw himself at the head of 10 to 12000 men, both Asamese and Bangalis. 
The frontier t’liaiiah of the Asamese, therefore, which under the rule of 
Parichhat had been far off, was now much pushed forward. 

At the time of Khan Zaman, who acted as Governor of Bengal for his 
lather Mahabat Khan, Baldeo continued his raids unopposed, and took away 
Pargaiiahs Luki'^ and Bhaomanti, causing not only much distress in 
those districts themselves, but inflicting also severe losses on the empire, 
^ Duar Ldki is separated from Gwalpara by Parganah Habyag* flat, and lies E. E.S. 
of Gwalpara. 
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because lie afforded protection to the people when the tax-g'atlierers came 
amongst tliein, and indirectly inflnencecl the zannndjirs of otlier imperial 
districts to delay the customary payments. 

During tlie goveriiorsliip of Qiisim Kluin several cliiefs bad been sent 
to these districts with 10 to 12000 soldiers armed witli sbielcls and swords. 
Sucb sokbers are called and bad before been in Ilajo, and lived on tbe 

lands wbicli tbe Bengal governors bad given them as jagirs, being engaged 
either in cultivation or keeping up Idliedalhs (enclosures for eatcliing wild 
elepbants). But as these men bad been remiss in forwai’ding elepliants, 
Qasim Ehaii called tlie cliiefs to Dliaka and imprisoned them for some time, 
after which be let them off on payment of a fine of 30,000 Ilupees-, Tbe 
result ’was that Santosb Lasbkar and Jairam Lasbkar, who were the chiefs 
of tbe Paiks, fled to tbe Sargdeo Bajab of Asam, who provided for them, 
and thus attached them to bis party. Again, when Islam Kbiin was ap- 
pointed to Bengal, Satrjit, the wicked Tbanabdar of Pandii, made conimon 
cause with Baldeo, and instigated him to profit by tbe change of gover- 
nors and push forward. Baldeo thereupon collected an army of Asaniese 
and Kocbis, left Durang, and attacked ’Abdussalam, who was in charge of 
Eoch Plajo and bad been ordered to look after the kTiedabs. ^Abdussalam 
reported matters to Islam Kbiin and asked for reinforcements. 

Islam Khan, therefore, in the 9tli year of Sbabjahan’s reign (1st Jumada 
II., 1045 to 1st Jumada II., 1046, or A. D. 1636) , sent ’Abdussalani’s bro- 
ther, Shaikh Muliiuddin, together with Muhammad 9alib Kambu, Mirza Mu- 
hammad Bukhari and other imperial Man 9 abdars, as also Sayyid Zainurabi- 
din, one of his own soldiers of merit, with 1000 horse, 1000 matehlockmen, part- 
ly imperial and partly belonging to his own contingent, and 10 glirahs and 
nearly 200 hosdhs and jalhahsd^ all well provided and fitted out, to ^Abdus- 
salam’s assistance. An officer was at the same time ordered to hasten to Glio- 
rag’hat,and there collect boats, to convey the army and the baggage. The rainy 
season delayed matters, and when the forces reached G’horag’liat, the horses 
and the heavy baggage were left behind till the end of the rains, whilst the 
men proceeded in small boats upwards. Muhammad palib, whose JcosaJis 
were swift going, had a start of two days and arrived first in Hajo. At this 
time Satrjit, the traitor, sent a message to ’Abdussalam, stating that he had 
heard from spies that the Asamese intended to make a night attack on his 
thanali. ’Ahdnssalam, therefore, ordered Muhammad palili to accompany 
Satijit and protect his thanah. After a short march, night overtook them, 
and Satij it asked Muhammad palih to remain where they were, whilst he 
would go and get information about the thanah. But as next morning 
Satrjit; had not returned, palih broke up, and met Satrjit half-way with 
his ships, who gave out that the Asamese had attacked and taken his 
thanah with superior forces, and he had fled to save at least the ships. 

^ Kinds of skips 5 mrZe below. 
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They remained for one day and one night at the place of meeting, and hear- 
ing of Zainiir a bidin’s arrival, returned to Elajo- It was now resolved that 
’Abdussalam should not leave hLijo ; his brother Muhiiiddin and Fazil Beg, 
an officer of Islam Khan, who commanded 300 horse and the same number 
of matchlockmen of the Khan’s contingent, were to garrison the thaiiahs in 
the neighbourhood of Hajo, whilst Zain nl’abidin should push the ships as far 
as Srig’hat, where Asam begins, and try to keep the enemy at bay. Zaiiiul- 
’abidiii, therefore, and Muhammad falih, with imperial troops and soldiers 
belonging to Islam Kbaii’s contingent, and many Zamindars and slii|)s, marched 
forward, and met the enemy, who had advanced two hos beyond Pandh 
The Asamese at once left the two fortified camps which the}^ had erected, and 
attacked the Imperialists. After a severe fight, they were dislodged and lost 
five guns. Zain ul’ahidm destroyed their camps, and then marched quickly on 
to Srig’hat, where the Asamese had assembled in force. Fighting was at once 
renewed, and in one of the engagements a BMikan^ i. <?., an Asamese chief 
and commander of ten or twelve thousand men, wms kihecl. Five large 
ships, which they call lacMidris^ and several kosahs, i. <?., ships that have 
one niast,^ were taken. On the following day also, the Asamese lost in an 
engagement 300 men, 12 'bachlidriSy and 40 kosalis, 

Islam Khan had in the meantime collected fiu’ther reinforcements, and 
intended to take personally the command of the expedition. But on account 
of the great distance of Hajo from J ahangirnagar, where his presence was re- 
quired, he had to give up his plan, and therefore sent his own brother Mir Zain 
uddin, Allah Yar Khan, Muhammad Beg Ahakasli, ’Abdul Wahhah, Mir 
Qasim Samnani, Amirah Sasan, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari and others, with 
1500 horse, 4000 matchlockmen and bowmen of his own contingent to 
Hajo. Muhammad Zaman of Tahran, wdao was Fauidar and Tiiyiildar of 
Silhat, was also ordered to join the detachment. As the Paiks had, in the 
meantime, joined the Asamese, which deprived the Hajo and Srig’liat corps 
of regular supplies, Islam Khan shipped large stores of grain and had them 
conveyed by twenty-five war-kosahs belonging to Ma’qum Zamindar,t who 
also took with him ammunition, weapons, and money. Khwajah Slier, 
Faujdar of G’horag’hat and lately appointed to the Faiiidari of Khelah, was 
ordered to join with his detachment Mir Husaioi, a servant of the governor, 
who with 200 horse and 300 foot had gone to Koch Bihar to collect the 
and then to move to Bhohri. There they were to be joined by 

^ Yalcchohobh, !pr. having one pole or beam, one-masted (?). On page 37, the 
term Tcosali was applied to sticli ships as are used to row war- ships. 

The term gJirdb is looked upon by the author of the Padishahntoah 

(I, p. 431) as a BangaH term. 

t Zamindar had also served in command of ships . at- the conquest ...of 

Hiiglf, in the beginning of 1042, A. H. 
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Basbati ^saniindsu* of Patka and other districts (a relation of 

.Pariclihaty who exerted himself in behalf of the Imperialists), after wliieh they 
should operate togethei* with the Hajo army. 

Before the provisions came np, ’Ahdussalam had hastened to Srig’hat, 
in order to induce Say ykl Zain nrahidin who was stationed there, to com© 
with him to ffiijo ; for the river had receded for two or three from Port 
Hijo, a^d mutual succour was rendered impossible. The Sayyid at first 
refused to come ; but at the urgent request of ’Ahdussalam he at last agreed, 
put the ships in charge of Muhammad p4lih Kamhii, Satij it, and Majlis 
Bayasjid, ruler of Sirkar Eatliahad near Dhaka, and left several hehiiid. No 
Sooner had he left than the enemy with nearly 500 ships attacked at night 
the imperial fleet. The scoundrel Satrjit, who had been the cause of the 
attack, took the first opportunity to i*etire with his ships, and several others 
followed him from fear ; nor would he return, when palih sent his sons 
to h im to induce him to do his duty. The imperialists were defeated : piilih 
was killed, Bayazid -w as made prisoner, and the fleet fell into the hands of 
the enemies. Satrjit, moreover, on his flight, fell in with a number of ships 
which brought provisions to the army, and persuaded them to return. 

Baldeo, thereupon, with his Asamese and Kochi troops, left Srig’hat 
and Pandii, and marched towards Hajo, which he besieged, successfully 
cutting off all supplies. ’Ahdussalam, Shaikh Muhiuddin, and Sayyid Zain 
ul’ahidin were thus forced to have recourse to sallies, during which they 
destroyed some of his stockades. From want of provisions, tlie delay of 
reinforcements, and the superior number of the enemies, ’Ahdussalam accepted 
an offer of peace, and went with his brother to the hostile camp. He was, 
however, immediately imprisoned and sent to Asam. vSayyid Zain urabidiii 
with the rest of the men tried bravely to force his way through the enemies ; 
but they were all cut up. 

The corps commanded by Mir Zain uddin ’Ah, Allah Yar, and Muham- 
mad Zamjin Taliranl had, in the mean time, left the hanks of the 
Brahmaputra, and attacked Chandr Narain, son of Pariebhat. Chandr 
Naxain had at first lived in Parganah Solmari, which belongs to the 
Dak’hinkol, the district south of the Brahmaputra, on the right^^ banks 
of the river. But as most parts of the Dak’hinkol had been given 
to Satrjit as tu^ul, the latter had sent Gopinat’h, his brother’s son, 
as thanahdar and collector to Parganah Karibari. The inhabitants 
of the Parganah, in consequence of Gopin^th’s oppressions, had called 
Chandr Narain ; and Gopinat’h, unable to resist him, had withdrawn. 
Chandr Narain had in a shoH time collected an army of 6 or 7000 Asamese 

, # W© -w^ould say the left bank. The Persians do not look as we do to the mouth 
of a river in speaking of the right and left banks, but they look to the source, or 
hdldrUyah i. e*, against the current. 
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and Kocliis, and established himself at Mauza’ Matlah,^ which belongs to 
Karibari, where he erected a fortified camp near the Brahmaputra^ at a place 
full of jungle. The imperialists, on the 10th Sha’ban of the 10th year [1046, 
A, H.], came from the Uttarkol, the left [right] hank of the Brahmaputra, 
and arrived in rapid marches opposite to Karibari, They crossed the river, and 
resolved next day to attack Chandr Karain. But the latter used the respite 
thus afforded him, fled from Karibari, and retreated to Barganah Solmari, 
where he had stayed before. The imperialists, next day, received the sub- 
mission of the chiefs of Karibari, both of paiks and ryots, levelled the forti- 
fications erected by Chandi’ Karaiii, and cut down the jungle round about the 
stockades. Jalal, a relation of the zamindar Ma’9um, was left here with 400 
matchlockmen and paiks as garrison. 

The imperialists now returned across the Brahmaputra, and entered 
Parganah Mardangi, which belongs to the Dak’hinkol. The chief of the 
district had also the name of Parichhat, and was father-in-law to Chandr 
Karain. By promises and threats they succeeded in getting him to come to 
the camp. About the same time the zamindar of Solmari also, who frcni 
fear of Chandr Naraiii had fled to K’hont’hagliat, joined the irnperialists. 
They then marched to Bhohri, where they fell in with the traitor Satijit and 
the convoy ships w'-hich he had managed to detain. As they had heard of 
Satrjit’s tr0acher3r, and orders had in the meantime arrived from Islam Khan 
to seize hiniL, they secured him and sent him on the Dhaka. 

This Satrj ft was the son of Mukindra, zamindar of Bosnali, which lies 
three stages from Dhaka ^ on this side.’ Shaikh ’Alauddin, when Governor 
[under Jahangir] of Bengal, had sent him along with the army which then 
invaded Hajo ; and as he distinguished himself in the war, he had, after the 
conquest of the country and the return of the army, been appointed Thanah- 
dar of Pandu and Gauhatti, where, chiefly through his numerous dependants, 
he had obtained the friendship of the Asamese, and had also, by his influence 
as zamindar of Bosnali, become quite intimate with the chiefs of Koch. The 
governors of Bengal who succeeded Shailch ’Alauddin, had often called him ; 
hut he made for ever excuses and neither paid his respects, nor did he send 
the customary peslikasli. When, however, Islam Khan was made governor, 
he found that subterfuges availed nothing, and calling his son, who was in 
Jahangirnagar, to take his place, he paid his respects to the governor, and 
was ordered to join the corps under Shaikh Muhiuddin. But he was a 
traitor, and kept on friendly terms with the Asam Eajah and Baldeo, Pari- 
chhat’s brother, and not only furnished them with information, but indueed 
many zamindars to rebel. He now met with his deserts, and was imprisoned ,- 
in Jahangirnagar and executed. , . 

if this beiio mistak© for' AlwAibj Hatsilah. The initial h4 in. 1£S,S, , si : 
written like a and, the sin is a mere horizontal stroke. 
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Tlie unliappy fate of ’Abdiissalain emboldened tbe Asamese and Koeliis 
to advance with 12000 foot, 50 war-sloops, and many kosaJis to Jogig’bopah, 
wliieli is a long bill situated opposite to the coiiliiience of the .Baniis and 
Brahmaputra [near Gwalpara], where, protected by dense j ungle, they lioped 
to check the imperialists. They had erected a strong fort, and had made 
another opposite to it at a place called Hirahp dr, on the other side of the- 
Brahm<y:mtra. Joglgliopah was garrisoned with 3000 foot ; the other por- 
tion of the army was located at Hirahpdr, whilst the fleet anchored between 
the two forts. The imperialists now left Bhohii, and came to the Khanpiir 
iliver, wliieli flows from K’hont’hag’hat into the Brahmaputra, and crossed it. 
Bashati, wdio with the zamindars and the footmen was employed to ent down 
the jungle and prepare a road for the army, here reported that the enemies were 
in sight, and Zain iiddin ’All and Allah Yar gave him 3000 matchlockmen, 
and told him to drive away the enemy. At the first attack, the Asamese 
ran avray and were pursued for six Jcos. Next day, the imperialists came to 
Jogigliopah. After several fights, the enemies again withdrew, and the im- 
perialists crossed the Baiias. It was at this time that Chandi' Narain perish- 
ed, and received the reward for his disloyalty. As he had been the cause of 
the defection of the Dakliinkol, Muhammad Zaman was immediately sent 
there with. 1000 horse and 4000 foot, to clear the country : if the zamindars 
submitted, they were to he sent to the army to serve ; if not, they were to 
be killed. This Muhainniad Zaman did in a short time, and the Dak’hinkol 
being clear of the enemy, he retmned -with his corps to head quarters. The 
whole army then marched to Chandankot. On their way, tliey received a 
letter from U^tani Narain, son of Sardahar, zamindar of Budhnagar, in 
which it was said that Baldeo had arrived mth 3000 Kochis and Asamese in 
Budhnagar, and that the zamindar, unable to oppose him, had crossed the 
Bauas and gone to Kliontdiag’init, from where he wished to join the im- 
perial camp. Mirhaminad Zaman with a strong detachment was ordered to 
mareli against Baldeo, accompanied hj" Utain Narain, who had just come 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the country. The principal part of the 
aiiny reniained at Chanda, nkot. Muliaiiiniad Zaman. now crossed the Pomari 
Biver, took a stockade which the enemy had erected on its banks, and march- 
ed upon Budhnagar. Baldeo, in the meantime, had deserted the strong 
encampment he had thrown up at Budhnagar, and had withdrawn to Choth- 
ri, a zamindari which also belongs to Sardahar, where he erected several 
forts ill the jungle at the foot of the hills. The imperialists, therefore, turned 
towards the jtmgles, and halted at Bishnpur, an elevated spot near to Baldeo’s 
eneanipiiiejit, in order to wait for the end of the rains and to get their war- 
material into order. Baldeo boldly advanced from Cliot’hri, having received 
from Srig’liat and Pandu reinforcements which increased his army to 40,000 
men, anil threw up fortifications at the Kalapani River, which is li Jcos dis- 
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tant from Bislmpiirj wliilst lie liimself witlx tlie. greater part of his armj 
remained encamped at the distance of ahont a Icos^ protected by rising ground, 
a river difficult to cross, and dense jungle. He made several night attacks, 
and by throwing up palisades in front of the imperialists succeeded in 
reducing them to great straits. After some time, the Sarg Deo, who was 
at Pandii, in consequence of a letter received from Baldeo, sent his son-in-law 
to him with neaidy 20,000 Asaniese, who were ordered to march on Chan- 
dankot. 

As the rains had in the meantime decreased, the army of Islam left its 
encampment at Chandankot, and marched on to Bislinpur. Baldeo determined 
to do something before both hostile corps should effect a junction ; and on 
the night between Friday and Saturday, 20th Jumada II., of the 11th year 
of the present reign [i. e. 20th Jumada II., 1017, or 31st October, 1637], he 
ordered some of his men on this side of the Kalipani to attack the imperialists 
at night. The result was that they carried two stockades which had not 
been quite finished. Next morning, Muhammad Zaman took at once the 
offensive, and leaving a party behind to protect his stockades, he attacked 
the works of the enemies. The first were immediately taken by storm, and 
the imperialists in pursuing the Asamese entered with them into the second 
line of their defences, and killed a good number. Even here the enemies 
ga7e way, and the victors had arrived at their third line of fortifications* 
Before noon, 15 stockades -were taken, and more than 4000 Asamese killed. 
Several chiefs also, who held commands of about 5 to 6000 were killed, and 
three of them were brought in prisojxers. Many guns, matchlocks, and other 
weapons fell into the hands of the victors. All stockades on this side of the 
river were biumt down. The defeated enemies fell back on Baldeo, and the 
imperialists thought it best to march as soon as possible on Bislinpur. 

On the 12th Ihijah [21st November, 1637], tlie whole army was divided 
into three corps, and rmxrcbed against Baldeo, whose position they attacked 
irom three points. The enemies soon fled on all sides. A very large num- 
ber was killed. The son-in-law of the Asam Bajah was taken captive, and 
was afterwards, together with all other captives, executed. Up to the end 
of the day, every Asaniese found in the jungles was killed. The shattered 
remnants of the enemies withdrew to Srig’hat and Baiidu, where the Bajah 
was with the heavy baggage and the fleet. Baldeo escaped to Durang. 

After this victory, the imperial forces marched against Pandu and 
Srigliat, and arrived on the 24th Bajah [3rd December, 1637] near Akyah 
Pahari The commander next morning sent three detachments 

up the hill to take the outworks (sarlcoh') i Muhammad Beg Abakash, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim Samnani, Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari, and other impe- 
rial commanders, attacked the works at the foot of the hill, whilst the com- 
mander himself with Allah Yar and Muhammad Zaman followed in the rear. 
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The enemies coniineiieed immediately a cannonade, which did, however, no 
damage whatever. The outworks on the top of the hill were taken. The 
imperial fleet at the same time engaged the hostile ships, and scattered them. 
Many Asamese were killed. Srig’liat was now attacked. Allah Yar and 
Muhammad Zaman came up, surrounded the forts, and drove away the 
enemies. The sailors, in the meantime, directed all glirabs and hosalis to- 
ivards Pandu, and engaged the enemies who guarded Pandti on the other 
side of the river. Here also the flight soon became general, and Ma’^um 
zamindar did much damage with his ships among the enemies, many of whom 
threw themselves from their ships and met with their death in the waves. 
Hearly 500 war-sloops and 300 guns fell into the hands of the victors, and 
in a short time no enemy was to be seen. 

The whole of Koch Hajo was thus cleared of the Asamese, and was • 
again, as before, annexed to the empire. 

The conquest was completed by the taking of Port Kajli, which lies on 
the Brahmaputra. The fort is surrounded on three sides by hills, through 
which a large river [the Kulang Biver] breaks that flows into the Brahmapu- 
tra. As it is the place where Asam proper commences, it was held by 
several Asamese chiefs. A detachment was sent to Durang to hmxt down 
Baldeo, and the fleet was ordered to sail to Kajli The hostile garrison fled 
also here ; the imperialists crossed the river, and took possession of the fort. 
A garrison of 1000 horse, 3000 matchlockmen, 2000 paiks, and several 
zamindars, were ordered to guard the place. 

Baldeo, in course of time, was reduced to great straits. He fled to 
Singri, an Asamese tovm between the hills and the Brahmaputra, and soon 
after perished miserably with his two sons. 

During the next three months the whole district was pacified; the 
zamindars made their submission, and the country received a financial 
settlement. Gawahatti, which had formerly been an important town, became 
head quarters, and the commanders remained here during the rainy season. 

His Majesty [Shahjahan], in recognition of the services of the army 
promoted Islam Khan, who had been a commander of 5000, 5000 horse, 
3000 troopers, to a command of 5000, 5000 horse, 4000 

duaspah siliaspalis ; Allah Yar Khan received an increase of 500, 200 horse, 
and was now a commander of 3000, 2000 horse; Muhammad Zaman was 
made a commander of 2000, 1800 horse; and Mir Zainuddin ’All, a com- 
mander of 1000, 200 horse, with the title of Bmjddat Khan, Rahmiin Yar 
and ’Abdul Wahhah also were promoted. 

Mir Kiimllali of Harat was appointed Thanahdar of Koch Hajo, with a 
command of 3000, 2500 horse. {PddishahnMali^ll,,^^^). 
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Having completed tlie extracts from the JPddisMlindmalhj I now pro- 
ceed to the JB'atlhiyalhi^ Ibri^aJi. Ido not intend to give a translation of 
the whole hook, but shall in general content myself with a detailed analysis^ 
and a comparison with the ^ Alarngirndmali, Of the more interesting chapter® 
and passages, however, the analysis will be found to approach a translation. 

The snbjngation of Koch Hajo and Kainrup by the imperialists in 1637 
appears to have been thorough. At least we have no information of new 
troubles having broken out till A. H. 1068, or A. D. 1658, when Shahjahan 
fell sick, and the wars of succession followed. In that year, the Faujdar of 
Kiimrup and Hajo was Mir Lutfullah of Shiraz. The government of Bengal 
had for several years been in the hands of Prince Shuja’, who had now col- 
lected the whole Bengal corps to oppose his brothers. Prom the frontier- 
districts, especially, the imperial detachments appear to have been entirely 
withdrawn ; for no sooner had the emperor’s sickness become known than 
Bhim Harain, Ilajah of Koch Bihar, made raids into G’horag’hat, carry- 
ing off a great*numher of imperial subjects, men and women. He also sent 
his vazir Bhawanat’h* with an army into Kamrdp. Jaidhaj Singh also, 
Ilajah of Asam, thought circumstances favorable, and unwillmg to allow 
the Kochis to recover territories which they formerly had held, he marched 
with a large army, accompanied by a numerous fleet, into Kamrup. Mir Lutf- 
nllah, seeing himself thus attacked from two sides, and having no troops to 
check the invaders, took his ships, and withdrew to Dhakd. The Kochis 
again, unable to oppose the Asamese, retreated, and the whole province was 
at the mercy of the Asam Eajah, who even annexed part of the Parganah 
Karibari, Hatsilah bemg as formerly their most advanced thaiiah. 

Por three years nearly did the Asamese remain in undisturbed possession 
of the newly annexed teiaitory, when after the flight of Prince Shuja’ to 
Arakan, in Ramazan of Am'angzih’s third year, \i. e. Ramazan, 1070, or 
Jmie, 1659], KhinKhaiian Mir Jumlah, governor of Bengal, occupied 
Jahangirnagar. It was immediately after this event, says the author of the 
^Alamgirndmaliy (p. 680) that Jaidhaj Singh sent a vakil to Mir Jumlah, 
stating that he had taken possession of the imperial lands for no other reasons 
but to keep out the Kochis ; he was now prepared to hand them again over 
to any offleer whom the governor might send to him. The statement found 
favor ; Mir Jumlah rewarded the vakil with a and Rashid Khan, 

Say 3 rid Ka^iruddin Khan, Sayyid Salar Khan, Aghar Khan, and others, were 
ordered to receive back the imperial lands. Bhim Karain also sent at this 
time a vakil, in order to ask the governor’s pardon for his want of loyalty 
and open rebellion ; hut Mir Jumlah would listen to no excuse, imprisoned 

* So the FatMyoA i ^ Ihriycbli. The ^Jildifyigzrndmah has, perhaps correctly, Biio- 
lanatfli. For Bhim Rarain, MSS. have also Pern Rardia. 
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the vakil, and ordered Eajali Snhlian Singli Bniidelah* with an imperial 
corps and Mirza Beg, one of his OTO officers, with 1000 horse, to occupy 
Koch Bihar. 

As soon as the Asamese heard of the approach of Kashid Khan, they 
withdrew from Karihari and the neighbouring places, and returned at last 
beyond the Banas river [opposite G-walpara]. Eashid Khan thought their 
sudden retreat to be a snare, and refused to advance beyond four stages from 
Jahangirnagar ; but on receiving further supplies under Sayyid Yiisuf, who 
during Shuja’s government had heen Eaujdar of Karihari, he occupied that 
Barganab, and soon after took possession of Eangamati. Here be remained, 
and reported to the governor that the Asamese were making extensive 
preparations to recover the lost territory. 

Snhhan Singh in the meantime advanced to Yak Buar ; • hut seeing 
that Eashid Khan did not press forward, he, too, remained where he was, 
especially as the rains had set in, and sent discouraging reports to the go- 
vernor. By ‘ Duar’ a fortified gateway is meant, built of mortar and bricks, 
which stands upon a broad dl, or raised road,t mostly overgrow with trees, 
and surrounded by deep and broad ditches and jungle, where the treacherous 
inhabitants of these districts use to hide. 

The governor saw that matters could no longer he left in the hands of 
Ms officers, and on obtaining the necessary orders from coiut, he prepared 
himself to invade Koch Bihar and A'sam. 

TJie Conquest of XocJi in 1661, 

On the 18th Eabl’ I., 1072 [1st November, 1661, A. D.], the fourth year 
of Aurangzih’s reign, the Nawab [Mir Junilah] started from Jahangirnagar, 
leaving Ihtisham Khan ni KMzrpur to protect the capital. Mukhli^ Khan 
garrisoned Akbarnagar (Eajmahall), and all financial matters were left to Bha- 

^ The Bibi. Indica Edition of the Alamgirnamah mnst be used with care, as the 
proper names are mostly all wrong. Thus on p. 679, should be p. 

680, iS:^ should be p. 681 and in the whole narrative, should bo 

i^ghar Khan is also doubtful, the correct spelling being perhaps 
Ighyr Khan. On p. 690, for and read the same forms 

with h; p. 693, read for • p. 693 , ] P- 
for j p. 696 G for ji(^G ; Do., for ; p. 700, for 

; p. 703, for * Do., for^Ao.^.^ • p. 713 jixl for 

for 720, 721, for ; p. 722, for 

sJj^ ; p. 727, fils’ for These are only mistakes in proper nonns. 

I, f Abulfazl thinks that the raised roads, or dls, in Bengal, have given rise to the 
name of the country, Bawga-dZ. 
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got! Bas, the Blwan, and to Khwajali Bhagwant Bas ; Mir Grliazi was ap- 
pointed Baklislii and Waqi’alinawis, and Mnhanimad Mnqim cGnunanded 
the fleet. The IsTawah first marched to Baritalah the harem and 

the heavy baggage having been sent via Q-’horag’hat, Now three roads lead 
to Koch Bihar, two from his Majesty’s empire, and a tliird Morang 
Of the former two, the first is known as the Yak Buar ; and if the 
Bnar be forced, there would be no farther obstacdes, and the army might 
proceed to the town of Koch Bihar. The second is known as the K’hont’ha- 
g’hat roadf- It passes near Eangamati, and is a narrow road intersected 
by many nalahs. To both sides of the dZ, or embankment, there is dense 
jungle up to the town of Koch Bihar, But there was still another road, 
along an dl much lower than the others, and surrounded b}^ dense bamboo 
shrubs ; and as the Eajali thought the road impracticable for an army, he 
had not guarded it. For this reason the Nawab determined to go by this 
road, and ordered the fleet to anchor in the nalah which flows fi-om Sirkar 
Gr’horag’hat int(f the Brahmaputra. 

On the last day of Eabf II. [12th Beeember, 1661], Eajah Subhan 
Singh joined the Nawab. 

On the 1st Jumada I. [13th Beeember, 1661], the Nawab arrived at 
the foot of the dl. A few enemies were there, but they dispersed on his 
approach. On the next day, the army went along the dl, the Nawab himself 
being continually on horseback. The march 'was difflcult, and the elephants 
and the footmen had continually to cut a road through the jungle. At a 
place three stages from Koch Bihar it was reported that the Eajah had fled 
to Bhfltant (Bhootan). The army also crossed here a river, which was said 
to be bottomless. 

On the 6th Jumuda I., the army stood before Koch Bihar, and on the 
next day [19th. Beeember, 1661], the Nawab entered the town. The azdn, 
or call to prayer, was chanted hj padr Mir Muhammad palih in tiie 
Eajah’s palace, 

Tlie kingdom of Koch Bihar extends from Parganah Bhetarband, 

“ which belongs to bis Majesty’s empire,” to PatgauwJ near the frontier of 

^ “The frontier of the empire.’* ’Alamgtmdmah. Banfcalah lies near Chilmarh 
near the right bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite to Hatsilah in Parganah Karibayi. 

f The Bibl. Indica Edition of the ’Alamgimdmah has Q'hordg’hdt, but gives the 
correct reading in a footnote, 

J The printed edition has Pdjogdon, the MS. F dig don. Patgaoniu the north of the 
Bangpur district appears to be meant. 

The (p. 691) has the following— 

** The length of Koch Bihar is 55 statute (janbf) fco 5 , and the breadth 60, # # 

Whatever of the country lies within the is called ‘ Bhetarband.’ One large and 

two small rivers enter the ‘ bandf and these, together with such rivers as come front 
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tlie kingdom of Morang. It is 52 statute Icos long. Tke breadth from the 
Parganah of Tajhat, which belongs to the empire, to Pusakarpur 
near K’hont’hag’Mt, is 50 hos. The mountains of Bhutant, which are 
inhabited hj the Bhutiahs, produce Tangan horses, Bhutiah cloth, Parl,'^ and 
musk. Koch Bihilr is well-known for its excellent water, mildness of“ the 
climate, its fresh vegetation and flowers. Oranges are plentiful, as also other 
fruits and vegetables. If properly administrated, the country might yield a 
revenue of 8 lacs of rupees. The inhabitants, since ancient times, are the 
Mech and Koch tribes. The Eajah belongs to the Mech. He coins gold 
muhurs and Karaiii rupees. The zanundars of India esteem the Koch Bihar 
Eajahs, and believe that they trace their descent from Eajahs who reigned 
there before the arrival of the Muhammadans in India. 

Bhim KarAin was a noble, mighty king, powerful, and fond of company. 
He never took his lip from the edge of the howl, nor his hand from the 
flagon ; he was continually suiTOunded by singing women, and was so addicted 
to the pleasures of the harem, that he did not look after his kingdom. His 
palace is regal, has a ghusulhhdnali^’f a darslimi, private rooms, accoinmoda- 


otlier sides, flow into the- Sankos. Outside the ‘band’ are 5 chaklahs, containing 75 
parganahs ; and within the ‘ band’ there are 12 parganahs. The revenue of the 
kingdom is nearly 10 lacs of Rupees. 

* The printed edition has pari, the MS. sari. The ' A'lamgtrndmah 

says (p. 690) that ‘pan’ is a kind of thick cloth with long threads (pursddr, like coarse 
plush), woven on strings, and is used for carpets. “ Auothei’ woollen stuff is called 
Pknt.” The last is very likely a mistake for the IHtmh cloth mentioned in the 

text. 

t The word ghusullcMmh, as is well known, means uow-a-day a bath-room, or a 
closet, or both. At the Dihli court it had a particular meaning, as will be seen from 
the following extracts. The Bah^r i ^Ajarn says— “ It is said that Sher Shah, when 
emperor of Bihli, appointed a room in the Palace where he used to sit after his bath, 
in order to have his curls dried. (This, by the way, is the only historical statement 
which ascribes curls [gesimnjto Sher Shah.) When Akbar came to the throne, he 
called that room Diwdn i khdg. Khan Arzu says that he had heard that the grandees 
in old times used to sit on coming to pay their respects; but when Akbar came to the 
throne, he disapproved of it. He could not, however, do away with the custom, and built 
a house where he took his bath, but put on that account no carpets on the ground so 
that when the Amirs came in, they had to stand. And from his time, the grandees 
in presenting reports, &c., have been accustomed to stand. Now the room was called 
ghusullchmiah, and though the bath was in course of time abolished the name 
remained.” ’ 


From the PMisUhndmah {II, p. 220) we see that Shajahan wished to ohan-e 
the name from ghiisulkkdnah to daulatkhdnah i khdg; hut the old name remain^ 
Berm^r (Calcutta edition I, p, 300) calls the ' gosel-kaua/ au eyeniug reception room' 

as the name implies, is the place where the king shews himself to the 

people, a general audience hall. 
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tioHS for the harem, for servants, baths and fountains, and a garden. In the 
town there are flowerbeds in tlie streets, ai^d trees to both sides of them. 
The people use the sword, firelock, and arrows, as weapons. The arrows 
are generally poisoned ; their mere touch is fatal. Some of the inhabitants 
are enchanters ; they read formulas upon water, and give it the wounded to 
diink, who then recover. The men and the women are rarely good looking. 
As the people, a day before the army arrived, had fled, the hfawab 
strictly forbade plundering ; and a few soldiers, having gone marauding and 
brought home a cow, or a goat, or a few plantains, were marched through the 
camp and the town with an arrow stuck through their noses, and the stolen 
things suspended from their necks. This encouraged the inhabitants, and 
they returned to theii’ homes. »„ 

The son of the Eajah=^ about this time fled from his father, and waited 
on the ISTawab, and became a Muhaimiiadan. 

Isfandiar Beg, son of the late Ilah Yar Khan, was ordered to Morang to 
capture Bhawan^t’h, the Bajah’s vazir. Barhild Khan also was sent there 
by another route. Eiza Quli Beg Ahakash, a companion of Isfandiar, 
captured the vazir and brought him in fettered, as also his wife and child. 
According to orders, the Yak Duar was levelled with the ground, and by 
cutting down the trees for about a hundred yards, an open space vras made. 
106 guns, 145 zamhuraks, 11 ramchangis, 123 matchlocks, and much material 
and baggage, were seized. The artillery stores were forwarded to JahangSr- 
nagar. Of the other things Muhammad ’Abid, the Barrack Master, took 
charge. A party was then sent to Kanthalhari at the foot of the Bhiitant 
Hills, where the Kajah concealed himself j but the Eajah withdrew to the 
summit of the mountains. Only an elephant, several horses, and cow car- 
riages, and a Bhdtiah, were brought back. The Bhdtiah begged hard for his 
life, and promised to take a letter to the Eajah of Bhutant, whose name is 
Hharmrajah, and who is over one hundred and twenty years old. He is an 
ascetic, eats only plantains, drinks only milk, and indulges in no pleasures what- 
ever. He is famous for his justice, and rules over a large people. The prisoner 
also told us that a river runs through his kingdom, not very broad, but very 


* Tte ^A'lmngirn4m>aJi calls kim Bishn Narain, and says that Bhi'm Earain from, 
distrust liad always kept him under surveillance (p. 688). 

Mech) the Bibl. Indica edition of that woi’k has Mash The inhabi- 

tants of Koch Bihar belong to two tribes, the Mech and the BiJidr tribes. The former 
live within the ‘ band/ the Bihars withont it. In fact the name Koch Bihar has a 
reference to this tribe j even Asam is sometimes called ‘ Koch Asam/ The people 
are very ugly, both men and women ; they look like Qahnaqs, and have a steel blue 
complexion. Some are fair. Among the Meches white people are found. This tribe 
furnishes agricultm-ists and soldiers’' (pp. 692, 693). 

The king in the ^ J^lamg-irndmah also is described as an effeminate voluptaary, 
who left every thing in the hands of his vazir * Bholanath/ 
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rapid and deep ; and a cliain passes over the water, the ends of which are 
fastened to opposite rocks. Above this chain there is another, the distance 
between the two being the height of a man. People cross the river by walk- 
ing along the lower chain and supporting themselves by seizing the upper 
one ; even horses and burdens are made to cross the river on the chain. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of the Bhiitiah’s story. The man looked very 
fail’, was strongly buht, and had long, light brownish hair, hanging over the 
shoulders. His only dress was a white cloth which covered his private 
parts. Their language is related to that of the Kochis, The Nawab now 
sent the man with a letter to the Hharmrajah, asking him to seize and send 
Bhim Narain to him, or at least drive him from his hills. The man brought 
at last an answer, in which the Hharmrajah excused himself hy saying that 
he had not called Bhim Narain ; hut as he had come unasked, he could not 
well diive away a guest. 

The Nawab had no time to lose, overlooked the impertinence, and 
prepared himself to invade Asam. 

Koch Kihar was thus annexed. The name of the town was changed 
to ^ Alamgvrnagar, Isfandidr Beg received from his Majesty the title of 
Khan, and was to officiate as Paujdar of the country till the arrival of Askar 
Khan, who had been appointed to that office. Isfandiar remained in Koch 
Bihiir with 400 horse of his own contuigent, and 1000 Imperial matcbloek- 
men j Qazi Samdi Shuja’i^ was made Hiwan j Mir Abdui’razzaq and Khwajah 
Kish war Has Man^abdar were made Amins, 

The Nawah after a stay of sixteen days started for Asam. 

The Conquest of A'sa'm. 

The Nawiih left Koch Bihar on tlie 23d Jumada I., [4th January, 1662] ,t 
and marched over K’hont’haghat into Asam. Everywhere there were dense 
jungles. Yv^lien he arrived at Eangamati, B,ashid Khan joined him. The 
zamiiidars of the district, who believed the conquest impossible, could not he 
trusted, and the Nawab had for carriage and guides solelj?- to depend on his 
own exertions. Hilir Khan was appointed hardwal (vanguard) ; and lie and 
Mir Murtaz 1, the Haroghah of the Ai’tillery park, had to look after the 
roads. In consequence of the jungles and the numerous nalalis, which 

A' 1. e. Qazi Samu, who liad been in the service of Prince Shnja’. The Bibl. Indica 
Edition of Klidfi KMn calls him Qazi Timur, evidently on the authority of bad MSS. 
Besides, Khafi Khan is an untrustworthy historian. 

The “ rehellions” princes of the Dihli house receive nick names at the hands of 
the historians. Dara Shikoh, i. e. * one who has the dignity of Darius,’ is called 
: Dam he Bhilmlif the undignified D^a ; Prince Shuja’, i, 0 ., fthe brave/ is always called 
‘ Kashuja’, ‘ the recreant.’ Shahryar, Jahangir/s son, who proclaimed himself at 
Bahor, was nicknamed * Kashudani, or ‘ good-for-nothing.’ 

t Ike ’Aktmgimdmah (p. 694) says that the reached the Brahmaputra on the 28th. 
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liowever were mostly shallow, the daily progress was not more than 2 
or 2^ ^’05. The fatigues which the men had to undergo defy all descrip- 
tion. The grass and the reeds especially were annoying to men and animals. 

At last, on the 9th Jumada II., [20th January, 1662], they reached and 
took possession of Fort Jogig’hopah^ [opposite Grwalpira], which belongs 
to Kamrup. The enemies had fled without striking a blow. ’Atanllah, a 
servant of the Nawab, was left here as Thanahdar. It is a high and large 
fort on the Brahmaputra. jSTear it the enemies had for a short distance 
dug many holes in the ground for the horses to fall into, and pointed pieces 
of bamboo (called in their language ^hdnjts) had been stuck in the 
holes. Behind the holes, for about half a shot’s distance, on even ground, 
they had made a ditch, and behind this ditch another one three yards 
deep near the fort. The latter ditch was also fnH of pointed bamboos. 
This is the way how the Asamese foiUfy all their positions. They make 
their forts, Hke the Indian peasants, of mud. The* Brahmaputra is south 
of the fort ; and on the east a large river, called the Banas, flows past the 
mountain and joins the Brahmaputra. To the north, the fort is guarded 
by a ditch, several mountains, and dense jungle. The writer nearly lost 
one his horses that had put its foot into one of the holes. 

A bridge of boats was made over the Banas. At the time of crossing, 
the guns of a boat fell into the river ; so also a gmi belonging to the 
Naw^h, which shot ser balls The latter was after several 

days’ labour recovered. 

Na^iruddin Khan, Yadgar Khan, and other Amirs crossed the Brahma- 
putra, and marched along the other bank opposite to the arni]^, whilst 
’Ataullah, one of the Nawab’s men, was left behind as commander of 
Jogig’hopah. 

On the 24th Jumada II. [4th February, 1662], the neighbourhood of 
Oawahatti was reached. Eashid Khan was sent ofl‘, to prevent the enemies 
from escapmg to the north. But before he could reach, they had fled, and 
left the fort empty. 

On the 25th Jumada II., the army reached Fort Srig’hat. The exits 
and entrances had all been closed with large logs of wood cliiven into the 
ground. Some the elephants pulled out, some Haji Muliammad Baqir of Isfa- 
han, a servant of the Kawah, renowned for his strength. The Nawah entered 
and inspected the place, and then moved to Gawahatti, which lies ^ hos further 
on. Fort Panda also, which lies on the other side of the river opposite to 
Srig’hat, wal taken without fight. Yadgar Khan IJzhak killed, however, a 

^ ^ Alamgirtidmah (p. 696 ) says that Jogighopali means ‘ Hermit*s Caye/ and 

was so called from a Hindu Ascetic who had lived there. On the other side 
of the river was a mountain called Panoh Batan, also fortified. An island on the river 
had also been fortified with palisades. 
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large number of the retreating enemies.- The garrison also of Eort Kajli, 
which lies 7 kos farther from Fort Pandu, had deserted the stronghold. 
Some zamburaks, matchlocks, and a quantity of gunpowder, were captured. 
Fort Srig’hat is bigger and higher than Fort Jogig’hopah. Fort Panda 
is about equal to Fort Srig’hat; Fort K^Ejli is not less important. Idol- 
temples devoted to Graumnk’hiadebi and Lunachamari and Isma’il Jogi, 
are upon the mountain near Fort Pandu, From the foot of the mountain 
to the top there is a stone staircase of more than 950 and less than 1000 
steps. Port Kajli lies near the very same ‘ Kajliban,’ which is mentioned 
in Hindu books. It is a place full of elephants. 

At this time Makardhaj,* Pajah of Durang, who is subject to the Rajah 
of Asam, came and paid his respects to the Nawab, presented an elephant, 
received a JchaVaf^ was promised protection, and was ordered to travel 
with the army. 

Muhammad Beg,, a dependent of the Hawah, was made Faujdar of 
Gawahatti, and Hasan Beg Zanganah, also a servant of the Hawab, was made 
Thanahdar of Kajli. 

II. 

After Rashid Khan had ocenpied Eangamati, before the Kawab had 
left Khizrpur, the zamindars of Asam had sent an ambassador to Rashid 
Khan with insolent letters. Rashid sent the man to the Kawah, who 
told him in plain terms that if the Rajah of Asam wonld restore those 
lands which he had occupied and would send his daughter with a decent 
peshhash and also the guns and other things wliich he had carried off 
from Kamriip, and make a treaty and give his oath that he would in 
future desist from annoying the imperialists, the Kawah would give up the 
expedition. Indeed the Kawah would have liked such an arrangement, and 
would have contented himself with the cession of Kamrup and a mode- 
rate peskash, as he wished, after the rains were over, to invade Arakan ; 
for his Majesty had ordered him to send the children and the wives of 
Prince Shnja’ to court. But the Nawab resolved to settle in this year the 
affairs of Koch Bihar and Asam, and to go next year to Arakan. The 
ambassador to whom he had given the above answer, did not return; and 
after having waited some time at Gawahatti, on the 27th Jumada II., the 
Kawab set out, and entered Asam Proper. Asamese warfare depends upon 
tricks and night attacks ; hence all guards were ordered to do cJiauM Bi'med 
and with their horses saddled. 

The march was directed to Ghargaon, the capital of the Rajah, whic|i lies 
on the other side of the Brahmaputra. First it was necessary to take Fort 

The BibL Indica Edition of the ’Alamgwndmah (p. 703) has Mahrojpanj. 
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Chamdlmrali. At the place Bartinah^ which lies halfway 

Gawahatti and Ghamdhurahj the whole army crossed in two days the Brahmd- 
pntra on boats, on the 6th Eaiab [15th Fehrnary, 1662]. A messenger, who 
had accompanied the former Asamese ambassador, came here into camp with 
an evasive answer. The Eajah of Bdmnriah one of the subjects of 

the Eajah of Asam, sent his brother’s son with an elephant to attend on the 
Eajah, begging the Nawab to excuse his absence as he was sick. His rela- 
tion went with the camp. 

At this time Mirza Beg, the Bakhshi of the Nawab, was killed. He 
was stabbed by one of his soldiers ; but though mortally wounded, he 
inflicted two sword-cuts on the man. Mirza Beg died dming the nighty 
and the murderer was killed by Mirza Beg’s relations. 

At one of the stages, a tremendous storm took place, during which many 
ships were upset ; large pieces of hail also fell, and many horses threw 
themselves into the river. The Asamese, thinking that Fort Chamdhurah 
would be, as it had been in former expeditions, the farthest point of the advance 
of the imperialists, had strengthened the fortifications of Simlahgar, which 
lies on the other side of the river, opposite to Chamdliurah. On the 11th 
Eajab [20th February, 1662], the army encamped at the foot of Simlahgar, 
so near the fort that a zamburak ball from the fort passed over the Hawab’s 
tent. Some of the Hawab’s men wished to take the fort by climbing up ; 
but as this would have cost much human life, they were ordered not to do 
so, and a siege was commenced. 

Simlahgar is very strong and high. The inhabitants are as numerous 
as ants and locusts. Two sides of the fort have walls with battlements, and 
guns are placed without break upon them. The guns are all manned. At 
the foot of the walls are a ditch and the customary holes with the plidnjts. 
On the south side, the fort ends in a hiU extending for* four Icos, The 

* MS. . The ’Marngintamali does not give the name. 

The name ‘ Barti'nah* is doubtful, and onr modern maps do not help ns to identify 
the place where Mir Jnmlah crossed for the left bank of the Brahmaputra. Chamdhn- 
rah lies opposite to Tezpur, the maps giving a Mahall Ohamdhoree and a place of the 
same name. A Ohanidhoreegaon I find marked on an island of the Brahmaputra, east 
of Tezpur, half way between Tezpur and the Kamakhya Temple. 

Simlahgar (for which the Bibl. Indica Edition of Khdfi Khdn gireB BMmgaf) is 
not on our maps ; hut it cannot lie far from Tezpur, as it is said to lie opposite to 
Chamdhurah. After the conquest of Simlahgar, the hTawab inspects the fort, and 
encamps on the sanve day at Kulyabar, which lies on the left bank of the Brahmaputra, 
S. E. of Tezpur. 

The identification of these names is a difficult matter, as it would appear that 
the numerous branches of the Brahmaputra are often shifting. Mr. Foster . ('Vide. pp. 
35, 39) identifies BernieFs Chamdara with a place of the same name five miles from 
Ghargaon. This may be correct ; hut if so, it is another Chamdara, because the 
Chamdurah opposite to Simlahgar lies, as will be seen below, seven days^ marches 
west of liak’hugar, the western point of Majuli Island. 
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nortliern wall is near the Brahmaputra, about 3 hos distant from it. A 
nalah extends from the south of the fort, touching the soutlierii bastion and 
from there hows westward. The army encamped on the hanks of this nalah. 

Mahmud Beg distinguished himself hy his alertness. Dilir Khan and 
Mir Murtaza were in advance, and threw up trenches within gun-shot 
distance from the fort. The* big guns were sent to them ; hut as the walls 
of the fort were too wide, the guns made little impression on them. The 
commanders, however, carried their covered ways (sihah) close np to the wall, 
contmually exposed to the fire of the enemies. In one night, a sally on 
the covered trenches was with difficulty repulsed. 

III. 

The Conquest of SmilaJiqar. 

The attacking column moved forward in the night of the 15th Bajah, 
commanded by Dilir Elhan. Adam Khan tells the author that Dilir’s elephant 
received twenty-five wounds. Farhad Khan and Agliar Khan were wounded. 
Billr enters the fort, and Mir Murtaza opens the gate. The enemies fiy. 
Mahmud Beg pursues them. A good number of Musalman men and women 
were found, whom the enemies had forced to remain with them. 

The fall of Simlahgar broke the spirit of the hostile garrison of 
Chamdhurah. They fled. 

The Mawah entered Simlahgar on the 16th Eajab [26th February, 
1662], and was astonished to see the strength of the fortifications, tie 
then encamped at Kulyahar Much war material was taken, No 

marauding whatever was allowed ; in fact dmiiig the whole expedition, which 
lasted one year, the punishments inflicted on marauders were most severe. 

Sayyid Nagiruddin Khan was made Faujdar of Kulyahar ; and Sayyid 
Mirza, Sayyid Nisar,"^ and E^jah Kishn Singh garrisoned Chamdhurah. 

lY. 

Victorious progress of the fleet, Arrwdl at Jjcildlmgar, 

The Naw-ah left Kulyahar on the 20th Eajab [2nd March, 1662]. On 
account of the hills along the bairks of the Eralinulputra, the army had to 
march at some distance from the river, and was thus separated from the 
ships. It happened that Ihn Husain for some important reason was away 
from the fleet with the army, when suddenly, after evening prayei', on the 
21st Eajab, 7 or 800 hostile ships attacked the fleet, which had just anchored. 
Munawwar Khiin Zamindar and ’Ali Beg did theh best till more ships came 
up. The cannonade lasted the whole night, and was heard by the army. 
Tlie Nawah sent Muhammad Mumin Beg (a servant of Yakahtaz Khan) 

«= The Eihh IncHca Edition of the ^Almmimidmah (p. 713) has * Sayyid Tatar.' 
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to assist tlie fleet. He arrived at tlie first watcli of the mornmg at a nalah. 
near the river and the fleet, and told his trumpeters to Mow. This decided 
the fate of the engagement. 300 or 400 ships, with a gun on each, were 
seized. The author was with the fleet. 

The next day the army again approached the river. 

The conquest of Simlahgar and the defeat of their fleet disheartened the 
Asamese. They withdrew to the hills, and trusted to surprises and night- 
attacks. 

The Hawab then reached &olaligar where several Amhs 

came with letters from the Rajah — ^Amirs are called in Asamese IPJiuhans 
( ) — 5 and assked for peace. But it soon became evident that their 

object was to cause delay or a decrease in vigilance, in which hope they 
were disappointed. 

On the 27th Rajah [9th March, 1662], the Hawab reached Lak’hiigar. 
Here eleven elephants of the Rajah were seized. A Brahman, an inhabitant 
of Dewalgaon and spiritual guide of the Rajah, came to the camp ; so 
did Yalnoli Phiikan, who brought a pdnddn, a gold vessel, and two silver 
jars, 100 gold muhurs, and a submissive letter from the Rajah. But the 
letter was not deemed sincere, and a reply was sent that the hTawab would 
soon be in G-hargaon, where alone he would treat with the Rajah. 

Lak’hdgar’^ lies at the confluence of the Billing River mth the Brahma- 
putra. The Billing comes from the mountains north of Ghargaon, and he 
who goes to Ghargaon travels along the southern banks of the Bihiiig, 
Between the Billing and the Brahmaputra is a tract which stretches 

to the mountains of Hamrdp, and is well cultivated. 

Ghargaon itself lies on the Bik’ho Nalah, which 8 hos from the town 
joins the Billing. It is very shallow, and the fleet was ordered to 
remain stationed at Lak’hugar, in charge of Ihn Husain Barogah, Jamal 
Khan, ’All Beg, Munawwar Khan, &c. The fleet consisted of 323 ships, 

Carried for wai'd 280 


159 kosalis 

palils 

1 

48 jalbahs 

bhars(j-g-l) 

1 

10 ghrabs (vLr^) 

balams ( 

2 

7 parindahs 

khatgiris 

10 

4 hajrahs 

mahallgiris 


50 patilahs 

palw^rahs and 


2 salbs 

other small ships 


' .280, . 

Total 

323: 


On the 28th of this month, the sun entered Aries. 

* LaVMgar lies on the confl-aence of the Dihing and the Brahmaputra. The 
i5ihing Eiver, on Lieut. Wilcox^ Survey map, published in Vol. STI of the ABiatip 

10 ■■■■ 
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Y. 

The Conquest of Clicvrgdon. 

On the 1st Slia’ban^ 1072 [12tli March;, 1662]^ the IsTawab left Lakliii-. 
gar, crossed the nalah, and encamped at the N^osal, or arsenal, of the 
B,ajah. ISFext day, they came to Dewalgaon, where the spiritual guide of 
the B,ajah lives, crossed a nalah, the water of which reached up to the saddles 
of the horses, and encamped on the banks. An idol temple and a fine garden, 
near the Bihing Biver, are the sights of Dewalgaon. There wei^e plenty of 
orange trees, full of very large and unusually juicy oranges. They were sold 
in the camp at ten for a pice. ’All Eiza Beg was made Thanalidar of 
Dewalgaon. 

Several Muhammadans of the place informed the hTawab that the Elijah 
kept a large numher of Musalmans imprisoned, and had fied with his 
valuables to Namriip. 

On the 4th Sha’ban [15th Alarch], the l?7awah set out, and encamped at 
the viUage of Gajpiir. Farhad Khan and Mh Sayyid Muhammad Diwan 
i tan, and other Amirs, were ordered to march quickly to Ohargaon, and seize 
upon the elephants and other property, which the Kawah bad heard Avere 
still there. Anwar Beg, a servant of the Kawah, was made Thanalidar of 
Gajpur. Four elephants were here also seized. 

On the 5th Sha’ban, [16th March] the Kawab encamped at Tar amhani 
which is the name of the confiueiice of the Dik’ho and the Billing, 
aiid made Nurullah, one of his servants, Thanalidar of Taramhanl. He eoh 
leeted here much cattle. Muhammad Muqim was ordered to seize on Nam- 
ding,'^ a place between Tarainhini and Clhargaon and a nalah, which comes 
from the hill and passes it. 

Besearolies, forms witli tlie Buri or Loliit Brandi tlie MajoU Island, Mr. Peal informs 
me that the Lohit is the old bed of the Brahmaputra ,* the Dik’ho and the Disang foil 
into the Dihing, and the MajoU Island was joined to Miittok by an iEsthmiis. On 
Biodern maps the name of Dihingis not used ; the Lohit is looked upon as a branch, 
and the former Dihing branch is now called Brabmnpntra. On no maxi have I found 
Laldhiigar, which circumstance may be due to the shifting of the stream. Bat if it lay at 
the confluence ' of the modern Loliit and Brahmaputra, it can scarcely be identical with 
the Lockwa mentioned on p. SS; for the distance of the point of confluence from 
Ghargaon is more than a geograxfliical degree. Mor can I find the Solahgarj 

‘ which lies between Kulyabar and Lak’hugar.' 

'* Dewalgaon lies two miles N. E of the point where the Ladhiagarh crosses the 
Sioni .4^1 (or Alii, which seems to be the word now-a-days used in As am). Gajpiir lies 
two miles from Jorlidt. At Gajpur the Nawab was on the Sioni Al ; he then turned off 
to the Bor Al, on which Taramham must have been. Mi\ Foster suggests to alter the 
Taramhanl of the MSS. to TaQXLhdidnif^\\jit^fy which means 'afeeding-groiiiid.^ The 

letters and mfm are constantly confused in MSS., and Mr. Posters conjecture does 
the reading of the MSS. no violence. It is also significant that at Tarahani the hTawab 
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At every station tlie road was intersected by nalabs 5 in fact tliey are so 
iiniiierous, tliat I cannot mention each singly. 

On tlxe 16tli Sba’ban, [l7th Marcli, 1662] tlie I^awab entered CTliargaoii. 
He crossed tlie Blklio, and went eastward, and occupied tbe Kajali’s 
palace, 

Tlie next day many guns ivere recovered from tbe tanks into wMcb tbe 
Hajab bad tbrown tbeni before bis flight ; 82 elephants, and nearly tliree 
lacs of rupees in gold and silver, were also found. Tbe number of guns wbicb 
were captured, from tbe starting of tbe expedition till tbe return, w^as 675, 
among tbem a large iron gun ( ) tbe balls of wbicb ’weigbed 
3 mans; 1343 zambui'aks ; 1200 ramcbangis j and 6570 mateblocks ; 340 
mans of powder ; 1960 boxes ivitb powder, in eacli box about 2 or mans of 
powder ^ 782S shields ; a large quantity of saltpetre, non, snlpbur, and lead ; 
1000 and odd ships, many of ivbieb accommodated 80, 70, and 60 sailors. 
Unfortunately 123 'bacliliari ships, like wbicb no other existed in the dock- 
yards at Gbargaon, were burned, some Asainese having set fire to 
the under wdiicb they were kept. About 173 store bouses for 

rice were discovered, over wbicb matcblockmCn were placed as guards, each 
of the houses containing from ten to one tbousand mans of rice. These stores 
proved very useful. 


. YL 

On A sum and its Inliahitants.^ 

Asiim is a wild and inaccessible country, cultivated only along the 
Brabmaputra, -wbicb flows through it from east to west. Erom Gawabatti 
to Sadiab tbe distance is about 200 7cos, Tbe breadth from tbe bills, 

inhabited by the Miris, Micbnils [Misbmis], Buflabs, and Lcindabs,t rip to the 

collects cattle,” and Mi\ Foster tells mo tliat according to the legends the Bor 
Al was expressly constructed to bring the Eajabs milk from the feeding grounds to 
Ghargaon. 

Tho Nawab then marches along the Bor iCl, a magnificent road, to dSTmndang, 
for which the (p. 719) has ^ Lamdang, and the, ‘Eamdang. 

The Namclang Eiver flows into the BxVho, N. IT. W. of Ghargaon. The distance of 
Namdang from the Bansgarh of Ghargaon is about ten miles. At the place where 
the Bor Al enters the Bansgarh, there is still a ruined fortified gateway, called the 
‘ Singh Duar/ from which the Dfk’ho is about four miles distant. 

^ The greater part of this chapter is given in the ’xllamgbnamah, from which it 
was translated into English by Mr. H. Tansittart in the Asiatic Eesearches, Voi. II, 
p. 171, But as his proper names are mostly wrong, I give hero a full translation of 
the chapter as given in the more complete Fa t7iiy a i ^IhriyaJa 

f AH MSS. have clearly funda A If the word is correct, it woitld refer to a tribe 
of Aborigines not mentioned in oxir Ethnological 'woi'ks. Goh Dalton, lu whom I 
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district of the N%a tribes, is about a journey of seven or eight days. Its souths 
ern momitaiiLS reach the Kliasiah j Kachhar, and the Gronaser Hills^ 

iengiihways, and in the breadth, the N%a Hills. Its noidheini mountains 
reach the high ridges of Kamriip lengthways, and in the breadth the hills 
occupied by the Dufiahs and the Landahs. 

The northern banks of the Brahmaputra form the IJttarkol ; the 
soiiiiiern, the Hak’hinlcoL The IJttarkol extends from Gawahatti to the 
country of the Miris and Michmis ; and the Dakliinkol from the kingdom 
of Nakirani "to Sadiah. The hill tribes pay no tribute to the 

Eajah of Asam, but regal’d him with awe, and submit to some of his 
orders. But the Dudahs do not obey him, and often make raids into the 
Eajah’s territory. 

The distance between Kulyahar aad Ghargaon is well cultivated ; every- 
where are houses, gardens, and orchards. Along the sides of the road there 


submitted this passage, says in a letter — I cannot make out the word * Lhidah 
but from the relative position of the word with the names of the other tribes of the 
North bank, I think, the author must mean the A'kas or A'nkas; and if yon read the 
passage thus The breadth of Asam from the hills inhabited by the (1) Mishmis, (3) 
Mi'ris, (3) Duflahs, (4) Ankas, to the Naga Hills, &c.,” yon have the tribes in their proper 
geographical order. Yonr anthor inclndes only Upper and Central Asam in his de- 
scription of what he calls Asam, esclnding Kamrup. This explains what might other- 
wise appear obscure when he says (in the following sentence) — “The northern 
mountains (i. e. those in wMch the Mishmia, Mfris, &c., dwell) extend to the high 
ridges of Kamrup.*’ 

Regarding the Mirfa, Mishmis, and Duflahs (Dophlas) the reader will find the 
fullest information in Col. Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal.” 

^ The text has Kashmir ; the MS. of the Asiatic Society haa^jjAS' 

cr^AAijT KanmJiir. The ^ AXarngirndmali boldy substitutes Srinagar (i. e,, Kashmir), 
which Yansit tart also gives. But this is absurd. I have conjeoturally tranBlat€?d 
■Qonasef i. e. GimasiieT^ following the MS. of the Asiatic Society. A part 

of what we now call the Garo Hills is evidently meant ,* and I find that Eennell, — but 
no modem map — calls the southern portion of the Garo Hills Gonuser (Map ix, of the 
Bengal Atlas), The order of his hills from the east is Kaohhar Hills, Jaiiitiah Hills, 
Gonaser Hills, Karim Hills, Karibari Hills. His Gto Hills are north of the Gonaser Hills, 
The word Ndgor i^ spelt with a nasal n, ‘Nanga ;’ hence Yansittart’s Nmac, For his 
Kemlah, Hxji, we have to read Dajflctlis a shifting of the dot. 

f Col. Dalton says The author again excludes Kami’dp from Asam, and com* 
mences the Uttarkol from Gawahatti. The modem Gawahatti is on the south bank * 
hut the ancient city, called Pragjoitishpur, oocupied a vast area on both banks. 
Kakiranf I cannot make out; it may, however, refer to Deshrani, a large parganah 
of Kamrup, close to the modern Gawahatti ” 

Col. Dalton’s identification is confirmed by the author’s wish to exclude Kamrup 
from Asam ; hence the Dakhinkol must commence with the Deshrani parganah. The 
name again occurs below in the ai-ticles of peace (p. 91). 
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are Ligli bamboo-slirubs. There are many wild and cultivatecl liowerSj and 
behind the bamboos, as far as the hills, there are fields and gardens. Bo it 
is also along the road from Lak’hugar to Grhargaon. There is a high and 
wide dl, or raised road, up to Ghargaon. 

The fields and the gardens are made so even in this eomitry, that the 
eye up to the far horizon rejoices to see neither depression nor elevation. On 
the whole, the Uttarkol is better cultivated; but as the Dakliinkol is better 
fortified by nature and less easy to cross, the Eajahs of Asam have 
generally liv®d in this part. The climate of all parts near the Brahma- 
putra is healthy for natives and strangers ; but the districts remote from 
the river are deadly to strangers, though they may be healthy enough for the 
natives of the place. The rains often last for eight months ; even the cold 
season is not free from rain. 

In the cold season, fluxes and fevers attack the natives and spare 
strangers ; in the hot season, strangers suffer more than natives, esi^ecially from 
bilious complaints. But the natives of Asam are free from several disgusting 
diseases, as leprosy, white leprosy, elephantiasis, abscesses, swelhngs of the neck 
and the testicles, wliich last complaint is so common in Bengal, and from 
other diseases. The air and the water in the hills are fatal to natives and 
strangers. The fruits and flowers of Bengal are fomid in Asam ; but there 
are many that are neither to be had in Bengal, nor in other parts of India, 
Coeoanut and hlim are rare; but JiIJil (pepper), sddaj (spikenard),* 
and different kinds of lemons are conmion. The mangoes are plentiful, but 
full of w^rms ; sweet ones without strings are rare. The pine apples are 
large and taste well ; the black, red, and white sugarcane is s-weet, but so 
hard as to break one’s teeth ; ginger is large and dehcate, and not stringy 
either, Panialahs, a kind of amlah, are very fine, and many prefer them to 
plums. ; 

The staple food of the country is rice ; but the superior kinds are rare. 
Wheat, barley, vetches, are not sown, though the ground is suitable for their 
cultivation. In fact, everything grows well. Salt is very dear. At the foot 
of the hills, salt is, indeed, found, but it has a bitter, biting t aste. Some of the 
natives chy the helali plant in the sun, burn it, and collect the ashes in a 
white sheet, which they fix on four poles. They then pour gradually water 
on the ashes, and catch whatever percolates in a vessel below the sheet* 
The liquid is saltpetre-like and very hitter ; but they use it as salt. Ducks 
and fowls are very large. Their fighting cocks are very plucky, and rarely 
run away. If a weak cock fight with a strong one and get its head broken 
and its brain scattered about, or be dying, it will never take its eyes from 

^ Yansittart says tkat sddaj is the same as iesspdt, Laurus cassia, laurel leaf. Sir 
W. Jones has an article on the Asamese spikenard in the Asiatic Keseai’ohes, Yol. II, 
405 .', 
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tlie opponent or show its back. Elephants are large and numerous in a 
wild state in the hills. Gazelles, stags, nilgaos, and wild goats, are rare. 

Ill Ghargaon there were several eage-lilce enclosures, secured with strong* 
and high poles. It is said that some elephant drivers of the Eajah rub a 
certain kind of grass over the body of a female elephant, and let her go 
among wild elephants when they rut. As soon as they smell the scent 
of the grass, they will run after her, and will even follow her to the 
enclosure to which the chiver leads her, when they are caught. The Hawab 
tried m vain to get hold of one of the drivers. * 

Gold is found in the Brahnr^pntra 5 about ten thousand people are 
employed in the wasliings. Each man makes in the average a tolah of gold 
^er amum^ and hands it to the Eajah, But the gold is not line, and sells 
for 9 or 8 rupees tolah. 

Cowries are in use j and rupees and mulrnrs, coined by the Eajah, are 
current. Copper is not eniTent. In the hills of the Miris and Miclimls 
■who live in Eastern Asain, in Ettarkol, about eleven clays’ journey from Ghar- 
gaon, musk deer and wild elephants are found. SEver, copper, and tin 
also are obtained in their hiUs. The way these people live, resembles the way 
of the Asamese. Their women are generally better looking than the women 
in Asam. They dread matchlocks, and say, “ A matchlock is a thing that 
makes a great noise, and does not stir from its place, whEst a child issues 
from its womb that kEls a man.” The musk deer is also found in the 
mountains of Asam. The musk bags are larger than large [gram] grains, 
and have a fine colour and perfume. Lignum aloes, which is chieliy found 
in the mountains of jNamnlp, Sadiali, and Lak’hugar, is heavy, coloured, and 
has a strong scent. 

If Asam w^ere administrated like other parts of the empire, it is cpiite 
possible that the land-tax and the revenue from wild elephants and otlier 
imposts might amount to 45 lacs of Eupees.^ It is not customary to levy 
taxes from the inhabitants ; but of every three people in each house one is 
taken for the service of the Eajah. If a man is lazy in what he is told to 
do, capital punishment is immediately inflicted j hence the absolute sway 
of the Eajah. 

jNg Indian king in former times ever conquered A'sam. Even the 
intereoui*se of foreigners and the Asamese was very limited. They allow no 
stranger to enter theii* territories, and prevent their own people from leaving 
the country. Once a year, at the order of the Eajah, a party of Asamese 
used to visit the neighbourhood of Gawahatti and the boundary of the 

* Last year’s ravenus of tlie wlioie Asam Division, which containa the districts of 
Duraiig:, Kamr^p, Lak’liimpiir, Naugaon, and Sibsagar, in addition to the Naga^ 
Khasiiih, and Jaintiah Hills, amounted to nearly 21 lacs (Bs. 30,93,374). * 
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comitrjy, bringing gold, musk, lignum aloes, filfil, sadaj, and silk. These 
articles they gave in exchange for salt, saltpetre, sulphur, and other things, 
which the people' of Gawahatti used to furnish. But all armies that 
entered i^sani perished, and no caravan ever got safe out of it. If an 
army invaded the country, it was exposed to continual night attacks,* or 
the people withdrew to the hills, and waited for the heginniiig of the rains, 
when the soldiers were sure to die or could easily be cut off. 

Thus Husain Shah, one of the kings of Bengal, invaded Ahain with 
24000 foot and horse and numerous ships. The Eajah withdrew to the 
hills. Husain. Shah, therefore, took possession of the country, left his son 
there with a strong detachment, and returned to Bengal. As soon as the 
rains set in, the Bajah came down from the hills and, assisted hy his own ' 
people, who had of course submitted to Husain’s son, killed the prince, 
starved the army, and managed to captm^e or kill tlie whole of them. It is 
said that the people who are now called Moslems in Asam, are the descendants 
of the captives of Husain’s army.^ 

It is from the misfortunes which have invariably befallen those who 
entered Asam, that the people of India have come to look upon the Asainese 
as sorcerers, and use the word ® Asam’ in such formulas as dispel witchcraft. 

The Asam Bajahs have always been insolent and proud of their power 
and the number of their men. 

The present Bajah, Jaidhaj Singh, is called Sargi Bajah, because sar^ in 
Hindi means Mieaven.’ The fellow believes that one of his ancestors 
commanded the heavenly host, and descended from heaven on a golden ladder ; 
and as he found the coimtry beautiful, he remained there instead of returning 
to heaven. The present Bajah is much prouder than liis ancestors : for a 
slight fault he will destroy a whole family, or on suspicion throw people into 
fetters. His wife only gives bhth to daughters, and has no son j hence the 

Vide Prinsep’s list of tlie A'sam Bajalis, p. 273, of Thomas’s Edition of Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables. His list is based upon the A'sdm Bu'mnji, or Asam Chronicle, by Huliram 
Bhaikiyjil Phukan, of Gawahattf. Another Asam Buranji, or histoiy of the kings of 
Asam, was compiled by Sri Badhanath Bar Baruwa and Easmath Tamuli PMkaii, 
(printed by the American Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, Asam 1844, Svo ,102 pp.). 

Hnsain’s invasion is generally referred to A. D. 1498, and his son’s name is said 
to have been Dalai (Jalal, ?) Gliazi. 

^ Alamg^rndmoJi and the Asam Histories speak of an invasion of Asam by 
Muhammad Shah (A. D., 1337). The former work says (p. 731) Muhammad Shah, 
son of Tughluq Shah, sent 100,000 hors© well equipped to Asam ; hut the whole army 
perished in that land of witchcraft, and not a trace was left of the army. He sent a 
second army to avenge the former disaster ; but when they came to Bengal, they 
would not go fai’ther, and the plan had to be given up.” 

* Tims it would seem that Muhammad Tughluq intended to invade China viA, 
Asam, Fide Dowson, Elliot’s History, Yol. Ill, pp. 241, 242. 
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word ' succession’ has a bad name in especially as there is no male 

relation in the whole family. He professes to be a Hindu ; but as he 
believes himself to be one of the great emanations of the deity, he worships 
no idols. The inhabitants profess no religion whatever. They eat wdiatever 
they get, and from wdiomsoever it be, following the bent of their uncivilized 
minds. They will accept food from Muhammadans and other people ; they 
will eat every kind of flesh except human, whether of dead or kiUed animals. 
They tahoo butter, so much so that they refuse food, if it only smells of 
butter. 

The language of the Asamese differs entirely from the dialects spoken 
in Eastern Bengal. 

The males are strongly huilt. They are quarrelsome, fond of shedding 
blood, fearless in affrays, merciless, mean, and treacherous ; in lies ancl 
deceit they stand unrivalled beneath the sun. Their women have mild 
features, but are very black ; their hair is long, and their skin soft and 
smooth ; their hands and feet are delicate. From a distance the people 
look well; but they are ill-favoured as far as proportion of limbs is 
concerned. Hence if you look at them near, you will call them rather ugly. 
Neither the women of the Bajah, nor those of common people, veil themselves ; 
they go about in the bazaH without head-coverings. Few men have less 
than two wives ; most have four or five. The several wives of a man will 
carry on sales and barter among each other. 

In paying respect, the Asamese bend the knees ; and when the subjects 
go to the king or the pJiuham, they bend their knees, sit dozdnii, and fix 
their eyes on the ground. They shave the head and heard and whiskers; 
and if a man only departs a little from this custom, they call him Bengalized 
and kill him. • 

Asses, camels, horses, are as rare in Asam as phoenixes ; hut like asses 
they will admire a donkey and pay a high price for it. If they see a camel, 
they get quite excited in their admiration. They are afraid of horses. If 
they catch one, they exit through the sinews of the feet; and if a horseman 
attach a hundred armed Asamese, they will tlrrow down their arms, and 
run away ; but if one of them should meet ten Muhammadans on foot, he 
will fearlessly attack them and even be victorious. 

To seE an elephant is looked upon as a heinous crime. The Bajah and 
the Phiikans travel in sm^JidscmCj and chiefs and rich people in dtilu^ made in a 
most ridiculous way. They use a kind of chair instead of howdahs. Turbans, 
long coats, trowsers, shoes, and sleeping on are c|idte unusual. They 

use a coarse cloth for the head, one for the waist, and a sheet for the 
the shoulders. Some of the richer people wear a kind of half coat, whieli 
resembles our I jacket. Those who can afford it, sleep on a 

wooden dais. 
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Ttey eat 2 ^dn in large quantities witli nnripe sup dr nnslielled. Thej 
weave excellent flowered silk, velvet, tatbands, and otlier silks. Boxes, trays^ 
stools, chaii's, are cleverly and neatly made of one piece of wood. I saw 
several stools belonging to the Ilajali, two cubits broad*, even tlie feet were 
cut out of tbe same piece, and not merely joined to it. 

Tlieir war-sloops resemble tlie Bengali JcosaJis. They call tbeni 
hacJidris. The difference is only this that at the poop and the stern, 
the kosah has two planks pr. branches) ; but the poop (sm') and 

the Jeeel ((^^) of the bacharis are made of one flattened plank. They 
are slower than kosahs. The. shipping traffic may be estimated from 
remarks taken from the reports of the Waqi’ahiiawis of Grawahatti for Eania- 
zan last. He says that, up to the present time, no less than 32,000 boats, 
bacharis and kosahs, have arrived here. The number of ships engaged for the 
army, and those belonging to the Asamese which accompanied the army on 
its return, must certainly have been larger ; and it is probable that more than 
one half belonged to Asamese. The ships are built of chamhal wood 
MS. ; and a ship built of such wood, no matter how full it is, will 

never, on sinking, remain at the bottom of the water. This fact was examined 
by many, and by me, too. Theh matcblocks and bacJxaJiddr guns are well 
cast, and tbe people show much expertness in th#manufactui*e. Their powder 
is of several kinds ; for the best kind they import the components from liis 
Majesty’s country. 

- With the exception of the gates of Grhargaon and some idol temples, 
houses in Asam are not built of bricks or stones and mortar. Bich and poor 
build their houses of wood or bamboo or grass. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country belong to two nations, the 
Asamese and the Kulita The latter, in all things, are superior to 

the former, except where fatigues are to be undergone, and in warlike expedi- 

* The Eolitas are the only pure descendants of the Aryans who first colonized 
Ashn. They were dominant there for many centuries, and had evidently arrived 
at a high state of civilization when the inroads of the Mongolians commenced. There 
was a Hindu Pal dynasty in the upper portion of the valley with their head quarters 
at Sadiah, who sneenmbed to a Chntia or Eachari invasion, probably about the same 
time that the Eamrup Hindu dynasty was subverted by the Eoch. Afterwards the 
Shans conquered the valley from Sadiah to Eamrup, and on the retreat of the Muham- 
madans invaded and took possession of Eamrtip, These Shans after their first 
successes called themselves the * Ahom/ or * the non-equalled people/ and hence 
the name of Asam.” Vide Col. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, Group II, Sect. I. 

The interchange of s and h is very common in Asamese j several other examples 
will he found below. It is curious that the same interchange of % and s should be 
found in Asam, the farthest east, and in Sindh, the farthest west; for it is Sindh, country 
and river, which, in its pronunciation hmd, induced the Greeks to call the whole country 
InMob. 

I. 


11 
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tioiiSj ill wliicli tlie former are "better. Six o/ seven tlionsand Asamese guard 
the environs of the palace and the harem of the Eajah. The guards are called 
Jauddn^s and are the trusted and devoted servants and 

executioners of the Eajah. The arms used by the people are niatchloclis, 
ramehangis, guns, arrows with ironpoints and without them, half swords, 
long lances, bamboo bows, and TaJcJisJi arrows. At the time of war, all 
trades people and well-to-do peasants, and farmers, with or without armour, 
have to serve, whether they will or not.t Like jackals, they will commence 
a tremendous howl, and will like foxes think that the noise frightens the 
lions of the hush. A small number of their fighting- men may indeed 
checkmate thousands ; they are the agal Asamese ; but tbeir number does not 
exceed 20,000. J They are given to night attacks, for which they especially 
believe the night of Tuesday to he auspicious. But the common people will 
run away, with or mthout fighting, and only think of throwing away their 
armours. 

They hury their dead wdth the head towards the East and the feet 
to'wards the West. The chiefs erect funei’al vaults for their dead, kill 

the women and servants of the deceased, and put necessaries, &c., for several 
years, elephants, gold and silver vessels, carpets, clothes, and food, into 
the vaults. They fix the he^ of the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil and a maslialcM [torchhearer] alive into the vault, to look 
after the lamp. Ten such vaults were opened by order of the ISTawab, and 
property worth about 90,000 Eupees was recovered. § In one vault in which 
the wife of a Eajah about 80 years ago had been buried, a golden fdnddn 
was found, and the fan in it was still fresh. This fact was related by 
Payandah Beg* * * § , Assistant Waqi’ahnawis, and by Shah Beg, at an evening 

* Yulgo Sowdangs. 

t Vide RoloiiLSon’s BescHiMm Accoimt of Asam, p. 200. RobinsoEs work is a very 
valuable book, Tbe author died in Xsdm of fever, and lies buried in Mr, Roster’s 
compoimd m Nazkab, Upper Asam. 

X “ Wba,t tlie Persian Historian says of tke pliysical superiority of tlie Asameso 
over til© Kolitas was, no donbt, quite true at the time; for the Asamese were tlien a 
bardy, meat-eating, beer-drinking, fighting race, and the Kolitas were effeminato 
subjected Hindus.” Prom a letter by Col. Dalton. Regarding the Kolitas, vide Gol. 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, last group. 

§ ‘‘ The account of the buriaf of Ahom magnates is confirmed by more recent 
disclosures of desecrated graves. About twenty years ago, several mounds, known to 
be the graves of Ahom kings, were opened and were found to contain not only th© 
remains of the kings, but of slaves, male and female, and of animals that had been 
immolated to serve their masters in Hades ; also gold and silver vessels, food, rai- 
ment, arms, &c., were not wanting.” Prom a letter by Col. Dalton. 

An accoimt of the opening of some of these tombs will be found in the Journal of 
this Society, Vol. xvii, Pt. I., p. 473. 
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party, given "by^tlie N'awab.; and Easmi Beg, wiio received told 

me tlie same. 

The Muslims wliom we met in ^Lsam, are Asaniese in tlieir liaMts, and 
Muhammadans but in name. In fact they liked the Asamese better than 
us. A few Musalman strangers that had settled there, kept up prayers and 
fasts ; but they were forbidden to chant the az^n and read the word of God 
in public. 

The town of Ghargaon has four gates built of stone and mortar, the 
distance of each of which from the palace of the Eajah is three /co^. A 
high and wide dl, very strong, has been made for the trathc ; 

and round about the town, instead of fortifications, there are circular bushes 
of bamboos, about two 7cos in diameter. But the town is not like other tovms, 
the huts of the inhabitants being withm the bamboo bushes near thS A7. 
Each man has his garden or field before his house, so that one side of the 
field touches the Al, and the other the house. Near the Eajah’s palace, to 
both sides of the Bik’ho Eiver, are large houses. The bazar road is narrow, 
and is only occupied by fd^z-sellers. Eatables are not sold as in our markets ; 
but each man keeps in his house stores for a year, and no one either sells or 
buys. The to\vn looks large, being a cluster of several villages. Eound 
about the palace, an dZ has been thrown up, tire top of wliich is fortified by a 
bamboo palisade instead of by w^alis, and along the sides of it a ditch runs, the 
depth of which exceeds a man’s height. It is ahvays full of water. The 
circumference is 1 /cos, 14 jarihs. Inside are high and spacious cJi/iappars. 
The Diwanklianah of the Eajah, which is called solmiff, is one hundred 
and twenty cubits in length and thirty wfide inside. It has sixty-six 
pillars, each about four cubits in circumference. The pillars, thongli so 
large, are quite smooth, so that at the first glance you take them to be 
planed (^5*^1/^,?) Now though the Asamese understand planing, yet you 
cannot believe that they did smoothen the pillars in this way. The orna- 
ments and curiosities with which the whole woodwork of the house is filled, 
defies all description: nowhere in the whole inhabited world, will you 
find” a house equal to it in strength, ornamentation, and pictures. The 
sides of this palace are embellished by extraordinary wooden trellice work. 
Inside there are large brass mirrors highly polished, and if the sun shines 
on one of them, the eyes of the hy-standers are perfectly dazzled. Twelve 
thousand workmen are said to have erected the building in the course of 
one year. At one end of the hall, rings are fastened on four pillai's op- 
posite to each other, each pillar having nine rings. When the Ej'yali takes 
his seat in the hall, they put a dais in the middle of these tour pillars, and 
nine canopies of various stuffs are fastened above it to the rings. The Eiy ah 
then sits on the dais below the canopies. The > 2 (drummers) 
strike the drum and the ddndh The latter instrument is round 
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fiat, and made of rum metal, and is struck like a gong. Tke instrument 
is used 'when the audience commences, or when the Eaj ah issues forth, or 
the Phiikans ride out, or leave for an appomtment. Mulla Darwish i 
Harawi [a poet who accompanied the expedition] says that these dands 
must he the very identical metal plates^ that are mentioned in the 
Shahniniah ; but God knows best. There are other houses in Gharga on, 
beautifully adorned, strong, very long and spacious, full of fine mats, which 
really must he seen. But alas, unless this kingdom he annexed to his 
Majesty’s dominions, not even an infidel could see all these fine things 
without failing mto the misfortunes into which we fell. Beyond the en- 
cldsure of this hall there is another house, the dwelling-house of the Eaj ah. 
It is a fine and beautiful house. The Phukans have erected dwellings in its 
neigliboiirhood. Each Phiikan is a son-in-law of the Eaj ah, and has a 
beautiful garden and a tank. Indeed, it is a pleasant place. As the soil of 
the country is yqtj damp, the people do not live on the ground floor, hut 
on the macJian, which is the name for a raised floor, 

YIL 

, Advance of the army to MaAlmrd^ur. Brection of Thanalis. 

The Eaj ah had first intended to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army, the Naga s would not afford him an asylum. 

The Nagas live in the southern mountains of A'sam, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, hut ti*eaclierous. In nimiher they equal the 
helpers of Yagog and Magog, and resemble in hardiness and physical 
strength the ’Adis [an ancient Arabian tribe]. They go about naked like 
beasts, and do not mind to copulate with their women in the streets and 
the bazars, before the people and the chiefs. The women only cover their 
bxeastSjt as they say that it would he absurd to cover those limbs which 
every one might have seen from their birth ; hut this was not the case with 
the breasts, which since then had formed and should, therefore, be covered. 
Some of their chiefs came to see the Nawab. They wore dark hip -clothes 
, ornamented with cowwies, and round about theh heads they wore a belt 
of hoar’s tusks, allowing their black hair to hang down over the neck. The 
chief W'eapoii of these people is the short mace 

* Vide Ain translation, p. 562, note 1. 

t I liaye seenNagas to the south of Sibsagar who answer to the description 
of that people by the Persian historian. Both sexes go quite naked. The women I 
did not see j hnt I recollect having heai’d that when seen hy strangers, they folded their 
arms across their breasts, and were regardless of what else was exposed.’* From a 
■ lettex' by Col. Dalton. ' 

The illustrations to Col. Dalton’s ‘Ethnology of Bengal’ and the specimens of 
Miga dress in onr mnsenm, show that the hoar’s tasks mentioned below are a very 
common ornament for caps. They also protect the head. 
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The Rajah had, therefore, fled with the Phiikaiis to hTamrup.* This 
hTamrdp may he called a part of hell. It lies in the hollow of three high 
ridges, and its climate is worse than that of the well of Babel. The Asaniese 
say, “ if a bird flies over it, hats will yield them lives, and if steel enters the 
ground, it turns to wax.” The Rajahs used to banish to Namriip those whom 
their sword had spared. 

There is only one road in the eountryf along which a horse can pass, 
and this road lends to Batam north of Ghargaon. The beginning 

of this road leads for half a Icos through a jungle so dense that 3'ou can 
scarcely ^ thmk’ yourself through it. Afterwards comes a pass extending 
for five or six hos full of stones and nind, two high mountains being on 
either side. There some of the rebellious people of the southern mountains 
under the Bargosaln [prmci|)al noble] had established themselves, w-hilst 
the Phukans with a great number of men had encamped on an ‘ island’ be- 
tween the Brahmaputra and the Billing River. 

About this time it rained for three days and nights, and living in tents 
was impossible. The intention of the IsTawab was to spend the rainy season 
in Lak’hiigar ; hut the Mutacaddis reported that there 'would be no time to 
transport the conquered material, and secondly, the wild elephants coukr not 
well be brought to move properly. In any ease, it was clear that it would 
be impossible to reach Lak’ugar before the commencement of the rains. 

It was, therefore, resolved to move to Mat’hurapur, which lies 3i hos 
beyond Ghargaon at the foot of a mountain, towards the south-east. 
A party was left behind m Ghargaon. The author also stayed behind for 
reasons which are not explained. A great nnmlier of guns -were sent on to 
Jahangmiagar. The Nawab had also rupees and pice struck with the 
name of his Majesty on them. Mir Muitaza in Ghargaon was to take charge 
of all such stores as were to he kept and sent on to Jahangirnagar j Miy.4nali 
Khan was sent to Mauza’ Salhati,§ which lies at the foot of the hills, south 
of Ghargaon, and was held by the Bargosain and other acciu’sed people ; 
Ghazi Khan was sent as thanahdar to Manza’ I)eopaBi,|j between Ghargaon 
and Salhati j and Jalal Khan of Baryabad was to guard the Billing River, 

^ is the most eastern part of Asam and scarcely known. Yansittart in 

liis translation confounds it with Kamrdp (Western Asam), w^hich he substitutes for 
it. His I)7ioucc is the ‘ Dihing.’ His Aanrc are the Nagas. 

t* This seems to refer to the Ladhiagarh road, which now forms the boundary 
between the British and Independent Territories. 

J The MSS. have every possible diacritical mark for the 

word, Niyani, Kipam, Batam, Banam, Biyam, Panam, Patam, &e. 

§ For the Alamgirnamah has, perhaps coiTectly, MpuAC 

j| '^he Alamgirnamah (p. AfSS). The Pathiyah i Hbriyali has Deotmn', But 
Beopani is evidently the correct name. It still exists, and lies due south of Sibsagar, 
at the foot of the hills, and S. S. W. of Ghargaon. It is now a tea garden in possession 
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On the 20tli Sha’ban, the Nawah moved to Mat’hiirapur, and i^clam lOian 
mardied eight farther towards Parganah Ahhipdr/* He had repeatedly 
to fight with the Asamese. The enemies also made night-attacks on Jalal 
Khan from the other side of the Dihing. But they were every time repelled, 
and Jalal HMii and his Baryahadi men became objects of terror for the 
Asamese. Miyanah Khan’s position at Salhati protected the inhabitants of 
that district. On the whole, the Bak’hinkol was in the hands of the Imperial- 
ists, and the inhahitants were satisfied with their condition. The people of 
Httarkol also thought of submitting, hut fate decreed otherwise. 

Till. 

The rains set in. 

At the beginning of the rains, the Asamese made a night attack upon 
’All Biza, the Thanalidar at Dewalgaon, who was enforced by a detachment, 
which the Hawab sent him nnder Yadgar Khan Uzbak. 

A flotilla with provisions sent by Ibn i Husain under the command of 
jVIuhammad Murad from Lak’hiigar, arrived safely at Ghargaon [up the 
DikKo]. 

• On the 1st Shawwal, an attack was made upon Anwar Beg, Thanahdar 
of Gajpur. He and his men were lolled. Gajpfir thus fell into the hands of 
the Asamese, who now made trenches on the other side of the Dihing as far 
as Lak’hiigar, in order to cut off the supplies of the army. Sarandaz Khan 
Uzbak w^'as at once sent ofl‘ by the Kawab to recover Gajpur. He reached 
Mauza’ Tlk,t beyond which he could not pass without ships on account of 
the mud in the nalahs. The Nawah ordered Muhammad Murad to go with 
several ships to his assistance. But the two commanders could not agree, 
and on the 14tli Shawwal, Sarandaz Khan went back to Tik, and Muhammad 
Mui'ad pushed forward. He was suddenly attacked at night by the Asamese ; 
his men were in the greatest confusion, and Ms whole fleet was captured and 
the sailors were killed. Only a few Afghans escaped to bring the tale of the 
disaster to Dewalgaon. The Dihing Biver in the meantime rose, and the 
Asamese attacked the Daryahadis at Salhati, whilst the water that I'ushed 

of the ^ Assam Company.’ Mr. Foster tells me that according to a native tradition, five 
Asamese once went np to the hills to mahe a and curse a deity, when a little 
Stream suddenly rose and engulfed them. The little stream was called Beopani. 

^ On the maps Obeypore, S. F. of Ghargaon. The name is very frequent in tlio 
whole district south of Sibsagar, 

When Aurangzib received the Nawab’s official reports, he made him a commander 
of 7000, 7000 horse, 5000 dtimpali sihaspah troopers, and added to his jagir certain 
malialls the revenue of which was 1 kror dams, or 2| lacs rupees. ^ Mcmigirndmah, 
p. 7H. 

t Evidently the Tiok Biver, 3 miles above Gajpur. The ^ATamgimdmah (Bibb 
Indica Edition, p. 779) has tAri for 
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down the momitaiii eansed the men great hicoriTenience. the enemies 

were even bold enough to shew themselves near Ghargaon, and it rec[iiire<l 
every care on the paid; of Mir Mnrtaza to prevent mischief. 

Ghazi Ehan, the Thanahdar of Deopani, who had 20 horse and 50 footj 
was attacked by 10 or 12,000 Asamese, under the son of the Bargosaiii’s bro- 
ther. Their leader was at the time of the attack far in advance of his meuj 
and encomitered Ibrahim Khan, one of Ghazi Khan’s men, gave his horse a 
swordeut over the head, and brought Ibrahim down. But jumping up quick- 
ly, Ibrahim ran against the leader, threw him on the ground, and hnished him. 
with his dagger. The Asamese saw their leader fall, and without coming to 
his assistance, retreated and watched for a better opportunity. 

At this time, the population of Ghargdon, Mat’hm'apdr, and Adam 
Khan’s thanahs commenced to leave their houses at night. 

A rumour was also current that Bhim Karain of Koch Bihar had retmmed 
and driven away the Imperialists. The rumour proved in the end to be true. 
The officer in charge of Koch Bihar, after the Kawab had left, commenced the 
ja}7i'lancli (financial settlement) oftheeomitry ; hut the people did not under- 
stand the new way of assessing them, and dispersed in rebellion ; and when the 
Bajah returned to the foot of the hiUs, they gathered round him, and attacked 
and killed Muhammad Qalih, the Officer who, at Kanthalhari, tried to 
intercept the Bajah. They then cut off the supplies of Isfandiar Khan. 
The Bajah wrote to him that he should not unnecessaiily court danger, and 
would do better to retreat ; and Isfandiar profiting by his advice, retreated 
to G’horag’hat. ’Askar Khan soon followed him. 

The Kawab strengthened Ghazi Khan’s thanah by a detachment under 
Ahul Hasan, Mirza Beg’s hhdlu (maternal uncle) ; for the Asamese had 
thrown up trenches opposite the thanah, and were eontinually on the alert. 

Another detachment under Say;jdd Salar was sent to Ghargaon. 

IX. 

KarMd Khan marches toivai^ds LaFJiu^ar, and returns safely. 

The Kawah, on hearing the result of Muhammad Mm*ad’s expedition, 
despatched Farhad Khan and Qarawal Khan with a strong detachment 
towai’ds Lak’hugar, to keep the roads clear for the supplies ^ They were also 
to assist Saraudaz Khan in getting to Gajpur, and send reinforcements to the 
thanahs under Mir KuruUah and Muhammad Muqim. 

On the 18th Shawwal, [27th May, 1662] Farhad Khan, m spite of a 
dreadful storm, reached Ghargaon, crossed the same night the Bifc ’ho, took 
up Abul Hasan, who was on his way from Beop^ni to head quarters, and 
reached with great trouble Mauza’ Tik, which lies between Tarainhani and 
Gajpdr. Sarandaz Khan joined the corps! The Asamese made their ap« 
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pearance in tlieii’ trenches, and then* ships nndeiv a renowned Phukaii com- 
menced to fire. 

lighting continued for several days. The E-%nits of Eajali Snhh^ii 
Singh distingmshed themselves. Forty-one ships captured. F arl:yid arrived 
at the thanah of Muhammad Muqim, from whom he heard that the inhabitants 
of the district had been away for some days, but had just come back with 
many wounded. Farhad Khan therefore sent Muhammad Mumin Beg into 
the villages, as it was clear that they had been fighting against him. All 
males were killed and the -women were carried off. 

On the 2nd Zi Qa’dah, [9th June, 1602] Farhad Khan retmms to the 
Kawab. The captmed women were let off. 

X. 

The roads entirely closed. The TliSnahs are drawn in. 

With the progress of the rains the thanahs had to be drawui in. At the 
Kawah’s order, Adam Klian was to leave Abhipiir and join head quarters. 
The other thanahs were to join the corps at ' Gharga on, whilst Sarandaz 
Khan and Miyanah Khan were to guard the other hanks of the Biklio. 
Jalal Khan, Gliazi Kh.ln, and Muhammad Muqim, should occupy this side of 
Bik’ho, and be under Mir Murtaza’s orders. 

This is done with difficulty. Sarandaz Khan and Miyanah Klian 
occupy a piece of land suiTOimded on three sides hy the Blk’ho Nalah,* and 
shut up the fourth side by a strong wall. The whole countr 3 ^ is now 
re-ocGupied by the Asamese, only Mat’hurapdr and Gharga on being in the 
hands of the Imperialists. If a man dared to leave the camp, he was certain 
to be shot by the Asamese. A similar case never happened before in the 
history of Dihli. Here were 12,000 horse and numerous infantry locked in 
for six months, prevented hy the rains from continiiiiig operations, and yet 
scarcely attacked by the enemies that surrounded them. Nor did durino' 
this time provisions arrive. “ The Amirs tmuied then* ej^es longingly to Dihli, 
and the soldiers ^'earned for their wives and children.” 

The Asamese were under orders of the Pliukan Bijdili, an Asamese 
Brahman, whose father had risen from a storekeeper to he a noble. The 
Eajah himself had come from Nainrup and taken up his abode in Solagori 
( which in former times had been the capital of the Asamese 

Eajahs. It lies four stages from Mat’hm-apur and Ghargaon. The Eajah had 
called up the whole population and placed them at Blj dill’s disposal. This 
commander’s head quarters were at the Dilli Eiver, which issues from 

^ Evidently tlie modem Mzirah. Mr. Foster tells me that traces of tke wall 
which closed the foni’th side still exist. 

t Solagori lies north of Ghargaon on the Dfsaiig, It is often called Hdlagori, 
according to the interchange of s and h, above alluded to. 
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tlie MllSj passes Mat’hurapur, and flows into tlie Billing. It is a daiigerons 
river in tlie rains, tiiongli at other times it is scarcely knee-deep. He had 
thrown np trenches, and had bnilt a strong wall three Jios long, one end of the 
wall extending to a monntain, and the other to the place where the Billi 
joins the Billing, He had also cut every where the banks of the river, 
and made them so steep, that no man, much less a horse, could get np. 
He had several times at night attacked Bilir Hhan, but was repulsed. 

Eajah Siibhan Singh di'ives away the Charang Ecljah who threatened 
Grhargaon. The Charangs are an Asamese tribe living in the sonthern 

mountains, and their zammdar holds from the Eajah of Asam the title of 
Eajah, 

The author says that it is impossible to relate the minor affairs which 
almost daily oociiiTed, 

Once Phukan By dill sent an ambassador to the Hawab, and asked for 
cessation of the hostilities. Khwajah Bhor Mall took the Hawah’s answer, 
which was that he agreed to stop hostilities on receiving five hundi'ed elephants 
that had still their fii’st teeth; thirty lacs oftolahsof gold and silver mpeshhash / 
a daughter of the Eajah for the harem of his Majesty ; a yearly tribute of fifty 
elephants with their first teeth ; and lastly, a promise to cede that portion 
of Asam over which the Imperialists had passed. The Eajah was to keep 
Namrup and the whole of the mountainous districts to himself. 

Bhor Mall went, and was received with great honor by the Phukan, with 
whom he remained for half a night alone. The Phfikan approved of the 
articles, and said that should the Eajah not accept them, he would himself 
come and join the Hawah. ’ 

Bhor Mall returned after two days. But in the meantime the epidemic 
had broken out, and the Hawah moved to Ghargaon ; and as the Asamese 
looked upon this movement as a sign of weakness, Bydili did not come, as 
he had promised. 

XL 

Condition of the army at Gliargdon* 

The Asamese in their contmual attacks upon Gliargiion had succeeded in 
burning down several houses of the Esjah and the Phukans outside the 
enclosure. On the 7th Zi Qa’dah [14th Jmie, 1662], Farhad E:han, Sayyid 
Salar, and Qarawal Khan had arrived, and Mir Murtaza prepared to protect 
the town more efiiciently. The north-western part of the town being 
principally subject to attacks, a bamboo fort was erected, of which one end 
reached as far as the Blk’ho and the other to the northern comer of the 
palisade of the palace. Many of the inhabitants also, who suffered in the 
attacks, were transferred by Mir Muitaza inside the enclosure, notably so 
the inhahitants of Mauza’Chachni {^ 5 ^^-) who wereLransfeOTd from beyomd 
■19 : M:. 
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the ditch to the north side of the enclosure of the Edjah’s palace. In one 
night attack, the Asamese entered the bamboo fort, and occupied half of 
Gliargaon, The confusion was extreme, as Mir Mmtaza could not find out 
where the enemies chiefiy were, when an Asamese set fire to the large 
chhappars of the Eajah’s palace, and the dark night became clear as day. 
Account of how they were repulsed. Farhad Ellian wounded in the hand. 
Further immediate fortifications. The night attacks continue without 
interruption. The Bill! Nalahand the Bandka'^ Nalah, which flows into the 
Billing about one Jcos north-east of Qhargaon, were especially attacked by 
the Asamese. The Bandka Nalah had a bridge which allowed eommuni- 
cations to go on between Ghargaon and Mat’hiirapiir. One night the 
Asamese broke it up ; but it was immediately rebuilt and guarded day and 
night. Several store-houses were burnt by the enemies. 

Betailed description of a general night attack on Ghargaon on the 5tii 
Zi Hajjah [12th July, 1662]. Repulsed with great difficulties. 

The enemies cross the Bilh, and throw up a trench on the Kakdjan 
Nalah, which flows between the Billi and the Bandka, 

Renewed night attack on the 8th Zil Hajjah [15th July]. Farhdd 
Khan’s wounds did not allow him any longer to remain in command, and 
he repeatedly asked the Nawab to relieve him. Rashid Khdn arrived on 
the 11th with reinforeemeuts. Farhad went next day to Mat’himapdr. Daily 
attacks. On the 16th [23rd July], Rashid Khan succeeds in taking the 
trenches on the Kakujan Nalah, and 170 prisoners are taken whom the author 
takes the next clay to the Nawab, who sent them back. The chiefs among 
them were fettered and the others impaled on the Bandka Ndlah. 

XII. 

AJhirs in Lahliugar. Oondition of the fleet. 

Anwar Reg', the Thanahdar of Gajpiir, had been killed, Ibn i 
Husain despatched a flotilla under ’All Reg to take Gajpiir and destroy the 
^ fort which the Asamese had erected. ’All Beg went, but as he was not 
* immediately successful, he encamped the night outside the fort, his 
ships anelioring at Bansbm, which lies between Bewalgaon and Gaj™ 
pur. A few ships Tvere taken from the enemies, among them several of 
Muhammad Murad’s ships. Yaclgar Khan moves from Bewalgaon, and, 
joins Ibn i Husain at Lak’hiigar, who fortifies his camp. Repeated attacks 
on Solahgar on the part of the Imperialists. Bemonstration of the people 
in favoni’ of the invaders. 

^ On the 7th Mifliarram, 1073 [12th August, 1662], Sayjid Na9iracldin 
Khan died. Several attacks repulsed. The Rargosaln brought in. YMgar 

* The Bibl. Ind. Edit, of the A'lamgirndmah has * Dandkalah N^Iah. 
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Klidn again occupies Dewalgaon. A report of liis success was sent to the 
I^awab, who received it in the beginning of pafar [September^ 1662] at 
G-hargaon. 

XIII. 

JEJjndemic at Q-liargdon and Mafhurd])ur, Metimi of the Watvah. 

Matliiwapur lies high and was prox^erlj speaking an excellent place for 
an encampment. But it was soon found that the air of the surrounding 
jungles and the water from the mountain itself were mihealthy. The 
mountain is called ^ Jur Parhat] which in Asamese means ^ fever moun- 
tain.’ The men soon sufPered from severe fever, and the casualties became 
numerous. Thus in the beginning of the 'war, Dilir Khan’s detachment con- 
sisted of nearly 1500 horse ; but at the end of the rains and his expedition to 
JSTamrup, he only mustered between 4 and 500. Of the people also an unusual 
number died, and Bhor Mall had heard from Phdkan Bfjdili that the present 
year wsis exceptionally unfavourable to all. Food, though it was not scarce, 
was limited to a few things, and some articles were only to be had at fahuloiis^ 
prices. Thus butter sold at 11 Eupeesy)^r ser ; mdsJi, 1 M ; opium tolah, 
1 gold muhur ; 1 cliilluyn of tobacco, 3 Rs. ; ddlmunc/, 10 jper ser ; salt, 
SO Jds. per se>\ The only thing the army had was sMIi. Many horses died. 

It was altogether an extraordinary year, and famine even raged in 
J ahangirnagar. 

The Nav/ab, therefore, found it necessary to leave Mat’hmripdr, and 
marched on the 12th Muharram, 1073, [17th August, 1662] to Ghargaon. 
One fourth of the storey of shall, for want of conveyance, had to be left 
behind. Many wounded and sick people were also left in Mat’hmripiir, and 
it has never become known what their fate was, when the Asamese occupied 
the place. Several guns also stuck in the mud,^ the cows that pulled them 
having no strength from want of food. At night, the Kawab stayed at a 
house belonging to the Eajah, one kos from Ghargaon, and Diiir Khan who 
commanded the rear, was ordered to look after the guns, as the Kawab bad 
resolved to wait where he was till all the gmis had been brought up. The 
rain was fearful. Dilir Khan told the Kawah that he would look after 
everything, and on the 13th Muharram, the Kawab entered Ghargaon. 
Immediate attacks of the Asamese followed. In Ghargaon also coarse red 

^ Mr. Fosier writes from Xazirah— There are nnmerons large iron guns in the 
neighbourhood. One seveii miles from here is 18' Belong, bore, and has 4 trun- 
nions. There are three 14' guns within a quarter mile of my bungalow. They will 
be' lost; ha the Xiver Dikho next wet season, being only.some' 15 feet from the bank 
which is ' rapidly cutting .away. I think they ■ must have been ieft by the' Mughiil army, 
when it retreated in 1663. 
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ric6j without salt, and liinos wer© tho only thing's that could 1)0 had, and fovGr 
and dysentery soon raged as had as in Mat’hurapor. Muhammad Muinin of 
Tabriz, the ’W’aqi’ahnawls, died. 

A bridge which the Imperialists had made over the Bik’hOy was torn 
away by the current, but was at last built again. 

XIY. 

A change for the letter. 

The rains ceased about the middle of pafar [end of September, 1062], 
Makrdhaj, Eajah of Burang, had died in Mat’hurapiir, and his mother 
who held the reigns of the government during his absence, favoured the 
Imperialists, and placed men at the disposal of the Faujdar of G-awahatri". 
Gomimmications now became easier. On the 21st Eabi’ I. [24!th October, 
1662], the first supplies arrived by land, and on the 2Sth, the ships with 
the provisions landed at Ghargaon. 

The Asamese gradually withdrew, and the Eiajah went to Solagorl, 
and then back to Namrup. Bljdill and Karkumba, the two principal 
Phukans, were intrenched on the Billl Eiver, and Bijdili sent again an 
ambassador expressing his willingness to conclude peace, should the Imperia- 
lists withdi’aw from the country. But his offers were not listened to. 

About this time orders came from court in which Ihtisham Khan was 
appointed Governor of Asam and Eashld Khan Paujdar of Kamrup. The 
latter refused on account of the unhealthiness of the climate, and Ihtisham 
Khan also begged to be excused. 

On the 8th Eabf II. [lOth November, 1662], Abul Hasan was ordered 
to take back the provision ships to Taramhani, %nd then to take the 
entrenchments of Bijclili in the rear. Qarawal Khan was to accompany him, 

XV. 

The Kmvab tahes the ojfemwe, Fiirswit of the Kdjali. 

Ahul Hasan succeeds in destroying some entrenchments held by the 
Asamese, and set out for Bxjdili’s trenches, whilst the Nawah, too, marches 
towards the Bihing to support him. But Bijdili withdrew. The Nawab 
reaches the Billing. Has a fainting fit. Badli Phukan pays his respeets 
with his three brothers. The defection of the Phiikans alarmed the Eajah, 
and as he had been dissatisfied with Bfjdilfs op eratioiis, he killed him and 
his whole family, males and females. Numerous letters also arrived from 
the Eajah and the Phukans, but the Nawah paid no attention to them. 

Badli Phukan submits a plan how to limit down the Eajah, and with 
theNawab’s permission collects between three and fom’ thousand fighting 
men, and is appointed pubahdar of the country between Ghargaon and 
Namirip, 
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li^mBerous requests to coixclnde peace arrive from tlie Bajali, but tbe 
Nawab pays no attention to tbem. An unwelcome news also readies tlie 
camp, that in consequence of the famine in Bengal no rice had been sent, and 
Ibn i Husain had put his sailors on short rations. The Nawab sent off 12000 
maunds of shdli to Lak’hiigar. 

At Badli Phukan’s advice, the Hawab, on the 1st Jumada I, [1st 
December, 1662], sent a detachment under Darwish Beg to Solagori, where 
several Phukans and a number of elephants were reported to be. Badli 
Phiikan acompanies Darwish, and they reach Solagori on the 6th. The 
Nawab himself crosses the Diking on the 7th [7th December]. On the 9th, 
he has an attack of fever and severe pain in the chest. Hakim Karima of 
Grilan attends him. But though sick, he determined to follow the Eajah to 
Kamrdp. But many of his officers and the men showed signs of dissatis- 
faction, and it was rejiorted to the Kawab that large iiimibers -would march 
away, if he did not return, as the men would not pass another rainy season 
in A'sam, much less in Kamrup. The Nawab got so annoyed, that Ins illness 
became worse ; but on the 11th [14th December], he broke up, and marched 
one stage further on to Batam.’^ On account of his sickness he travelled by 
palki. Batam belongs to Asam, and the zamindar holds the title of Eajah. 
It hes on the outskut of the Kamrup jungles. 

The Eajah in the meantime renews his applications for peace, and asks 
Dilir Khan to intercede on his behalf with the Kawab. 

XYL 

Oonchmon of Peace. Petiirn of the Army to Bengali 

Illness foi’ced the Kawab to listen to the proposals of peace. Bhor Mall 
was again employed to confer wuth the Phukans, and the following conditions 
were agreed upon — 

1. The Eajahs of Asam and Batam should each send one of their 
daughters to the imperial harem. 

% Bach should pay 20,000 tolahs of gold, and 120,000 tolaks of silver. 

S, Bifteen elephants to be sent to the Emperor j fifteen to the Kawab^ 
and five to Dilir Khan. 

4. Within the next twelve months 3 lacs toIaJis of silver and 9D 
elephants to he sent as tribute to Bengal, in three foui-monthly instalments, 

5. Twenty elephants to be furnished annually. 

6. The sons of Budli G-osain, Karkas-M, Bar Gosain, Prahatar, the 
four principal Phukans of the Eajah, to remain as hostages with the Kawlby 
till the Mfilment of the conditions in para. 4. 

^ Or Patam* I have Bot identified this pla c© j in fact there are no maps 
■ availahie., : Fide p. 85, third note- 
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7. The following districts to be ceded to Ms Majesty the Emj)eror— 

rit. In the JIttwrhol, 

(a,) Sirkar Bnrang-, bounded by Grawahatti on one side, and by the 
Bnrari,'^ which passes Fort Charndh-orah, on the other side. 

B. In the Balzhinlcol, 

{add) The district of hTakirani 
(&.) The mga Hills. 

(e.) Belt all 
(dd) Bdmniiali 

8. All inliabitants of Kanirdp kept as prisoners b}?- the Bajali in the 
Mils and in Hanirdp to be restored ; so also the family of Badli Phdkan. 

The districts of the Bak’hinkol that were ceded, have at no previous 
time formed pari of his Majesty’s emphe. ISTakirani [Deslnani] lies near 
the Graro Hills. The Garos are a wdld tribe exeessivelj* fond of dog’s desk. J 
If a dog sees a Garo, it will instinctively howl and run away. Their hills 
are also near Karibari, which belongs to the empire. 

Bdmmiah extends as far as the Knlaiig Biver, which flows at the foot of 
Fort Kajh. Hence as the All Brnriri forms the boundary between the empire 
and A'sam in the IJttarkol, so does the Kulang form the boundary in the 
Bak’hinkol. 

Dm'ang is a country full of wild elephants and k’hedahs for catching 
them. Once Jaidhaj captured no less than one hundred and twenty elephants. 
In the territory of the Elijah of Diimmiah elephants w^ere formerly found. 
It borders on Kadihar, from which the elephants used to come into Bii- 
muriah ; hut the Kaehhar Bajah having put a stop to the migrations of 
the elephants, no k’hedahs are now-a-days found in the Dummiah. 

The above conditions of peace were accepted, and the treaty was mutually 
signed. After some delay caused by an attempt at cheating in the hostages, 
the Bajah sent, on the 5th Jumada II., [4th January, 1663] his daughter, the 
gold and silver, ten elephants, and the hostages to the ISTawiih, and proiiiised to 
send thirty elephants more to Lak’hugar. The gold and silver was put into the 
treasmy, the hostages were given to Bilh’ Khan to take charge of, and the 


^ Called on the map Blior-allf, or Bhoreli. It flows near Tezpur and tflo Kamakliya 
Temple, Central Asam, 

f Vide p. 76, last note. It seems to "be tlie same as Beshranf, because BesliranlJ 
Besb Dumuriali, and Besb Beltalab are mentioned together. They belong to Thanah 
Gawahatti, and H© south of it. Vide also Bobinson’s Asam, p. 289, 

By ‘"ISFaga Hills*’ the IMikir and Beugmah Kaga hills appear to be meant. 

J Most of the wild Asamese tribes eat dogs, The custom is to liaug up the dog 
and force large quantities of boiled nee down its tlu’oat. When it is swollen up, it 
is suspended over a fire and slowly roasted. The rice is said to be delicious.” 
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Baj all’s daugliter was provided a place in tlie J^’awab’s liarein. On tlie 9 tli 
Jinnada II .5 eleven elephants were brought in. 

The order to return to Bengal was given on the 10 th Jmnada 1 1 . 5 [ 9 tli 
Janiiarj, 1663] , to the intense joy of all. The Nawab had still to travel in 
palki ; he did not march over G-hargaon, bnt went straight to Taramhani^ 
where the prisoners, whom the Eajah had detained in Kanirdp, and Badli 
Phukan’s family arrived. 

XYII. 

Arrival at Ldlclm^ar. Distress during the retreat, March over Daritalah 
to KJdzrpur, Death of the Maivdh, 

On the 26th Jumada II,, [25th January, 1663] the Nawab left 
Bewalgaon for Lak’hiigar. His health daily improved. Mir Mnrtazjl 
brought all stores from Ghargaon, and twenty-five elephants arrived which the 
Bajah had sent. Many people, males and females, followed the army, happy 
to find thus a means of leaving i^sam. 

The Xawab had resolved to go to Gawahatti, settle financial mat- 
ters, and then to march against Koch Bihar. He, therefore, embarked with 
the hostages at Lak’hiigar, sendmg the principal part of the amiy via 
the Dak’hinkol to Barltalah where they should cross the Brahmaputra. 
On the 1 st Ilajab [29th Januaiy], he left Lak’hiigar, inspected on his road 
portions of Diimuriah, now annexed, and passed in palki over the Kajli plain, 
where never before an army had passed. On the first and the second days, 
he travelled eight hos daily ; on the third, fourteen ; on the fourth, twelve. 
He then passed the Kulang river and then Port Kajli. Durmg these four 
dags, the men lived on loater and the animals on grass. At Kajli, the Kawilb 
rested a few days. The mother and the son of Makr Dhaj, Ilajali of Dm’ang, 
who had lately died, waited on the Kawah. The Eajah of Biimuiiah was also 
expected. But his hrothePs son only came, and, soon after, the Bajah’s 
mother. 

Here the Nawab had a relapse, which ended in astlima, and the hasty 
way in which he proceeded from remedy to remedy, made him only 
worse. 

Ill the evening of llth, [7th Pehruary, 1663] the same day on which 
the mother of the B'^jah of Diimuriah had come, tremendous lightning 
and thunder frightened the army, and immediately afteiwai'ds, a strong 
earthquake was felt which shook all, whether they were sitting or sianding, 
reclining or sleeping. The shocks continued for half an hour. 

On the 13th [ 9 th Pehruary], the Ka-wab leffc Kajli, and arrived at Pandd, 
which lies opposite to Gawahatti. Muhammad Beg, Paujdar of Gawahatti 
reported the capture of eighty-four Durang elephants in the k’hedahs. 
The Kawah recommended to him the mother and the son of the Me 
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Bajali of Burangj and the mother of the Bajah of Diimuriah, and dismissed 
them to their homes* Badli Phukan was to have a Farganah in Bengal^ 
with a revenue of 8000 Es. On the 14th, Dilir Khdn arrived from Lak’hiigar^ 
hringing eight more elephants with him. 

Eashid lOian, who had formeily declined the office of Faujdar of 
Kdmrup, received from his Majesty a reprimand. He now accepted the 
office, and was appointed to it by the Hawab. Muhammad Beg, the former 
Faujdar of Gawahatt.i, who was a servant of the Hawab, was appointed 
Thanalidir of Hajli, under Eashid Khan, 

The Kawah, though very ill, settled several financial matters of great 
importance, and left Gawahatti on the 26th Eajab [22nd February, 1668], 
On the last of the month, he reached Baritalah, where the Koch Bihar 
detachment joined him. Here the Kawab’s condition got much worse, the 
fainting fits came on oftener, and Hakim Zahira Ardistani was sent for from 
Hugli, and Mirza Muhammad from Akharnagar. 

Description of the diagnosis of each doctor. The men commonly 
believed that the sickness was the result of witchcraft practised by the Eajah 
of Asam. The doctors recommended the Kawab to go to Khizrpdr. On 
tbe 26th Sha’bdn, he appoints ’Askar Khan to renew operations against 
Koch Bihar, 

The Nawab died on board the barge on Wednesday, the 2nd Eamaz^n, 
1073 [30th March, 1668], half an hour before sunset, two kos above Khizrpur.^ 
The tdrihli of his death is or ‘ occupant of paradise,’ A. H. 

1073. Dilir Khan and Ihtisham Khan buried the body the next day at 
Khizrpdr, in a vault which the Nawah had given orders to build after leaving 
for Asam. According to his last wish, his body was to be taken to Kajaf, 
and bulled in holy ground. Hews of his death was at once sent to court 
and to his son Muhammad Amin Khan, 


^ Neither Bennef s Map of the ‘ Environs of Dacca’ in 1778 (Map xii, of the 
Bengal Atlas), nor the Survey Maps help na to identify Khizrpur, and I addressed Dr. 
James Wise, of Dhaka, who is so well known for his researches in the local history of 
the District, regarding the geographical position of the place. He kindly sent me 
the following reply — 

“ Narainganj, eight miles S. B. of Dacca, is in a parganah called Khizrpur. It is 
bonnded hy the Dacca river, the Bnrha Ganga. This situation corresponds with that 
of the historical Khizrpdr, which was on the hanks of the Ganges. A tomb, said to 
he that of one of Shaistah Khan’s daughters, is called hy the Muhammadans of the 
present day the f Khizrpdr Maqharah.’ It is strange that the tomb of such a great 
man as Mu' Jmnlah should not exist.” 

The Madsir ul TJmard does not record whether the body was taken to Najaf 
{Mashhad, in Khurasan). It is said that many towns in Taliuganah contain buil- 
dings erected by the Nawab, and in Haidarabad there is a tank, a villa, and a 
palace, still hearing his name. 
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Bvents after 1663. 

With the death of the Nawab the JBhtliiyah i ^Ihriyali ends. The news 
of his death reached Aurangzih at Labor , and, according to Bernier, ^(inde 
above p. 35) was a source of joy for the emperor. The ’Alamy-midmaJi> 
says that he was sorry, because Mir Jumlah had been an old servant. 

Whether the “ ceded” districts of Central Asain were ever taken 
actnal possession of by the Imperialists, is a matter of doubt. The 
Asam Bdranji, or A'sam Chronicle, according to Bobinson (loc, cit,^ p. 166), 
gives a veiy different version, and says “ that Mir Jiimlah’s army was 
entirely defeated, and he was obliged to give up the whole of zillah Kamriip 
to the Asamese, which was from that time placed under the management of 
a great Asamese officer, the Bar Phukan, and formed a government equal to 
about a third paid of the whole kingdom. Jaidhaj Singh died A. D. 1663.” 

Prom the following extract from ihe ^ AlmngirndmaJi it would certainly 
appear that Grawahatti was the actual fi*ontier of the Mughul empire and 
Asam, when Mir Jumlah returned to Bengal, and that the cession of 
Bui’ang as far as Tezpur was nominal; hut on the other side it is quite 
clear that Mir Jumlah’s retreat was not an absolute defeat. The pay- 
ments of the money are certainly nowhere recorded by Muhammadan 
historians ; hut a part of the elephants did come, and a daughter of the king 
of Asam was subsequently married to an Imperial Prince. 

G-awahatti then was the actual fr*ontier at Mir Jumlah’s retreat, and 
remained so for foui* years, till the beginning of 1078 A. H., or the very end 
of -A. I>. 1667. The re-conquest by the Asamese is the last event recorded 
in the ^ Alamgvrndmah (Bihl. Ind. Edit., p. 1068) as follows — 

‘‘ At this time [Eajah, 1078, or December, 1667], reports were received 
by his Majesty from Bengal that the Asamese with a numerous army and a 
large fleet had attacked Gawahatti, tvMch is the frontier of Bengal. The 
Thanahdar, Sayyid Piruz Khan, could not in time receive assistance. He 
and most of his men bravely defended themselves, and sacrificed them lives on 
the path of loyalty (^iMdigat) , His Majesty resolved to punish the Asamese, 
and appointed Bajah Earn Singh to the command of an imperial corps, which 
was to he strengthened by troops of the Bengal army. Eajah Earn Singh, 
on the 21st Eajah 1078, A. H., [27th December, 1667] received as JchaTat a 
horse with a gilded saddle and a dagger with a belt adorned with pearls, and 
was sent to Asam. Ka9iri Khan,^ Kisari Singh Bhih’tiah,t Eag’hunath 
Singh of Mirtliah, Bairam Deo Sisaudiah, and other Man^abdars, with 1500 
Ahadis and 500 artillery, accompanied him.” 

The, Bibl. Indica, p. 65) has PM®-, 

f ThQMadsiri'AUfrig^t^^ Kirat Singh is ole»Iy the correct 

reading. ■ ,■■■ 
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For the subsequent events \ve have only the Madsir i ^Alarngiri to refer 
to, whose scanty notes are nevertheless of great value. I translate from 
the edition of this work in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Bage 73. On the hi'st of lA Hajjah,, 1078 [2nd May, 1668], Rahmat 
Banu, the daughter of the king of Asam was married to Prince Muhammad 
A’zam. Dowry, 180,000 Rupees.” 

It is not said whether this is the same girl that was taken by Mir 
Jumlah to Bengal. Her name implies that she had been converted to Islam. 
It was only Akbar and Jahangir that did not convert their Hindu prin- 
cesses. ■ 

Bage 97. “ Rajah Rdm Singh, who was a commander of 4000, 4000 

dmspah sihaspalh troopers, was promoted to a command of 5000, and his son^ 

^ This Kishn Singh is called grandson {nahirali) of Bam Singh on p. 172 of tli© 
Madsir, It should be §oa. Ram Singh the son of Jai Singh I, of Ambar (Jaipur), 
•with whose assistance Aurangzfb had come to the throne. He died at Bnrhanpnr on the 
28th MuhaxTam 1076, or 10th July, 1667. The ^ Alamginidma% (p. 1051) and the Madsir 
i *Alamg{n (p. 62) state that he died a natural death, and that his son Earn Singh was 
immediately made Eajah. Colonel Brooke {Political History ofjeypore, p. 14) says, though 
he does not mention his authority, that Jai Singh was killed by his son Kirat Singh, 
whom Aurangzib had promised the succession, and that the Emperor had engaged 
his services, because he thought Jai Singh too powerful a subject. The feeling of 
the country, however, was too strong against the parricide, to allow such a succession 
to be carried out, and Kirat Singh was obliged to content himself with Kamah, now 
in the Bhnrtpore territory, and which his descendants enjoy to this day ; but the par- 
ricidal act of their ancestor has for ever excluded them from any chance of succeeding 
to the Jeypore throne.” Eirat Singh certainly was at Burhanptir, when Jai Singh died. 
He had in nearly every war served xinder his fatbex*, as, for instance, in the Mew 
disturbances, after which he received Kamah Pahari, and Koh-Mujahid, and was 
appointed Paujdar of Mewat, Shahjahan, two yeai-a before being disposed, had made 
him a commander of 1000, and after the wars with Siwa, Aurangzib gave him a 
command of 2500. After the death of his father, he was made a commander of 3000, 
a promotion which does not look like a reward for the great crime imputed to him. 
Ki'rat continued to serve in the Dak’hin, and died in the beginning of lOSl (1673, A, D.). 

J'ai Singh was succeeded by his first-born son, Earn Singh, Ho had risen under 
Shahjahan to the rank of commander of 3000. In the battle of Samogar, he was with 
■ Bai'^SHkoh, hutjoined soon afterwards, like his father, the party of Aurungzib. He 
served under Muhammad Sultan, in the pursuit of Shuja’, .and took a part in the capture 
of Sulaiman Shikoh at Srinagar. Subsequently, he served under his father against 
Siwaj and when the Bhonsla and his son Samba presented themselves at Court, 
Aui'angzib warned Earn Singh to have a sharp eye on them, and not to let them 
escape. But they fled (beginning of 1077), and Earn Singh fell into temporary disgrace, 
and lost his rank. The fact that Jai Singh died soon afterwards may be construed 
into a suspicion against Kirat Singh. But Earn Singh was immediately restored^, 
received the title of Eajah, and a manijab of 4:000, In the same year (1078), he was 
ordered to Gawahatti in Asam. Earn Singh remained in As am till the middle of 1086 
(1676), his long stay being evidently a punishment. He died soon after. His son 
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Kislin Siiigli received a present of a sarpesh studded vdtli jewels.” End of 
1080 A. H., or beginitaig of A. B. 1670. 

BageU^. « On tlie22nd Eabf IL, 1087, [24t!i June, 1676] Eajaii 
Earn Singli returned from Asam, and paid his respects at court.” 

Bage 173. “ On the 29th Muliarram, 1090, [1st March, 1679] Shahrukli, 
a servant of Prince Muhammad A’zam brought a report to court which 
contained the account of the conquest of G-awahatti by his Majesty’s troops* 
The messenger received a rewai-d of Es. 1000 ; and a necklace of 91 pearls, 
valued at 2 lacs of Eupees, and a tassel (twrrali) studded with jewels, of a 
value of 25,000 Eupees, were sent to the Prince as presents.” 

Bage 231. Eashid Khan reported that, according to orders, the Amirul- 
Umara had been charged with 52 lacs of Eupees on accomit of expenses 
incurred in Gawahatti. The officer referred to had mitten to say that the 
whole expenclitxn’e amounted to 7 lacs of Eupees ^ ^ ^ Hence this sum 
was ordered to he charged.” 

Bage 387. Prince Muliammad ’Azim [’Azim ushshan, son of Bahadur 
Shah] was appointed piibahdar of Bengal and Paiijdar of Koch Bihar,” End 
of 1108, A. H., or middle of 1697, A. B. 

This closes my collection of notes on Koch Bihar and Asam from. 
Muhammadan historians of the 16th and 17th centuries. I have only 
occasionally referred to Khdfi KMn (Ed. Bibl, Iiidiea, II, pp. 180 ff.). 
He has used the ’Alarngirnaumh, in his slovenly way, without the 
slightest exactness even in his meagre geographical and chronological 
details. To give an example. He makes the Koch Bihar Eajah flee to an 
old zamindar of the country, near whose castle there is a river, over which 
two chains pass. The chains are fastened to pegs and stems of trees on the 
opposite banks, and people use the chains as a bridge. Coinpariiig this with 
the account on p. 68, we see that Khffi has a wonderful power of combina- 
tion, whilst the castle is altogether fictitious. He gives Koch Bihar five 
chaklahs or eighty-iime parganahs, and fixes the revenue at 10 lacs of Kairiini 
rupees. The haseru root (Cgpenis tiiberosus^ Wild) is mentioned as the best 
remedy for wonnds caused by poisoned arrows. He speaks of the breaking of 
idols in Koch Bihar, and makes the Kawab build mosques in Simlahgar and 
Ghargaon, and remit one year’s taxes. The circnlation of Karaiiii rapees in 
Asam was forbidden, because the Kawab coined money with Aurangzib’s 
name on it. A great deal of silver and gold is found with the assistance of 
expert treasure-finders, and ten or twelve golden keys and a map of Asam 
are sent to court. He traces the epidemic to had water ; for the rain 

Kunwar ‘Kfslm Singh died ‘when yomig, of a wound he had received. He had served 
for some time in HabnI. Vide my essay, entitled * A Chapter from Muh^ 

History/ Calcutta Keview, 1870. 
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falls on many poisonous trees, and when such water runs into nyers or tanhs, 
it renders them poisonous. Again, the wind blows th# flowers of poisonous 
trees into the riyers, and thus makes the water unwholesome. Thus between 
Khandesh and Surat, fom stages from the latter, there is a river called 
Sapin, the water of which at the end of the rains is quite poisonous.”^ 

Robinson (Asain, p. 156) has some notes on Baldeo, or Balit Narain, as 
he calls him, and places his death in A. B. 1634. This is certainly too early 
as his defeat by the Mughuls (mde above p. 62) took place in 1637. He 
does not mention Baldeo’s son, Chandr Narain, but a grandson of the same 
name, who in 1671 was succeeded by Smja Narain. He then says that 
about 1682 the territory of Smja Narain [Durang and Kamrup] “ were 
invaded by Munjur Khan, a general of the emperor of Bihli, when he 
himself was taken prisoner, and conveyed to the presence of the emperor. 
Some time afber, eflecting his escape, he returned to his own dominions ; but 
horn a sense of shame, is said to have refused resuming the reins of govern- 
ment.” His brother Indi’a Narain lost portions of his kingdom to the Ahom 
kmgs, and only retained Durang, 

I do not know who this “ Munjur Khan” can be. The spelling 
suggests Manziir Khan a doubtful name, or Man 9 iir Kkan 

The year 1682 refers to A. H. 1094 ; but I can find nothing 
regarding this invasion in Muhammadan historians. 


APPENDIX, 

Gol. J. C. Haughton, C. S. I., Koeh Bihar, kindly sent me the follow- 
ing extract from Biswessar’s History of Asam, which may advantageously 
be compared witli^tbe extracts from the Akbarnamah, on pp. 52, 53, 56. 

Rajah Nara Narain,t having no male issue, determined to appoint his 
nephew Rag’hudeb successor. When old, however, he had a son, and 
Rag’hiideb became hopeless. The latter therefore, quitted one day the pa- 
lace under the pretext of going a hunting ; hut the Rajah, in order to con- 
sole him, allotted to him a portion of the rq;. J 

Nara Narain died after a reign of fifty-six years, and was succeeded by 
his son LaclimlNarain. 

^ The text of Kliafi Khan’s history in the Bibl. Indica Edition is very untrust- 
worthy as regards proper nouns. On p. 138, of vol. II., read Qd%{ iov Qd%i 

TmiuT; "p. 14s2, GaivdhatH for Kortlii ; -p, 144, Smilahgarli for Blmngar; p. 161, Gagpdr 
fov KojChh-pAr ; p, 16df Suhhdn Singh fov Sajdn Singh. 

f The/ Balgosain’ of the Akharnamah. Eag’hudeb is the Pat Kunwar.’ 

J This seems to have caused the division of Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. Laohmi 
was thus the first Bajah of Koch Bihar only. 
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Eag’Mdeb having obtainedf a poiiioB of Ms imcle’s kingdom, founded 
the town of G-helahijaya in Kamrup, and erected a temple at Hajo in 1583- 
He died in 1593, and was succeeded by Parichhat hTaraiii, who made war on 
his uncle Lachmi Narain. Parichhat went to Delhi, and died at Patna on 
his way home from j;^grah hi 1606.’^ Subsequently, the Muhammadan ruler 
invaded the kingdom to realize the promised tribute. The Mantri succeed- 
ed in obtaiiimg the office of Qmihnqo. 

“ At this thiie the kingdom was divided into fom’ sirkars. Baht hTarahij 
brother of Parichhat, got the Shkar, east of Dikrai and 'west of the river 
Maiiah. Parichhat’ s son, Bijat Harain, only got the land between the Manah 
and Sankos, The descendants of Bijat Narain are known as the Bajahs of 
Bijni.” 

The following extract from the family history of the Bajahs of Bijni, I 
also owe to Col. Haughton’s^ kindness. 

Maharajah Biswa Singh had two sons. The elder, hsTaralSTarain Bhiip 
reigned over that poidion of the kingdom which hes between Karatuja and 
Bihar. The younger, Shukladhaj Bhup ruled over the country from Bihar 
to Dikrai. For his impetuosity at time of war, he was called Chilah Bai, 
* King Kite.’ His son was Bag’hudeh Karain. The latter had three sons ; 
one was king of Durang, another ruler over Beltalah, and the eldest, Pari- 
ehhat Narain was Bajah of Bijni. Parichhat waged war with Lachmi Karain ; 
hut sorry for having attacked his nearest relation, he turned hermit. He 
'went also to Dilili with Ms Diwan, astonished the emperor by his extra- 
ordinary talents, received a hliaVat, and was sent hack to his country 
with a royal guard. But he died at Bajmahall on his way home. The 
Diwan went back to Dilili, and was made Qanungo of Koch Bihar. Pari- 
chhat left a son Chaiidr Karain, who enjoyed his father’s rdj, hut did nothing 
remarkable.” [Vide pp. 58 to 60, and Bobinson, p. 155.]. 

^ This date is too early. 
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Notes on Arabic ami Persian Inscriptions^ No. II. — By H. Blochmam, 
M. A., Calcutta Haclrasah. 

Since tlie publication, in last year’s Journal, of several Arabic and Per- 
sian Inscriptions forwarded to tbe Society during 1871, a few others have been 
received from Messrs, Wilson, C. S,, Badaon ; E. Vesey Westmacott, 0. S., 
Einajpur ; and Br. J. Wise, Bhaka. As these inscriptions are of great inter- 
est, I have placed them together, and added a few notes and extracts from 
the letters which accompanied the rubbings. 

They refer to 

Bhiajpur, (Gangarampdr) . 

Bhaka. 

Bhamr^i, N. of Bhaka. 

Badaon, 

and A’lapiir, East of Badaon. 

G-angara'mpu'r, Di'na jpWr. 

The following four inscriptions were received from Mr, Westmacott 
C. S,, Binajpur. They are by no means new, having been mentioned by 
Buchanan in his ‘ Historical Bescription of Bi'najpdr’ (p, 51), and partly by Mr. 
Thomas in his ' Chronicles of the Pathan Kings’ (p. 149) ; but they are here 
for the first time given with the text and correct translations. Buchanan 
says that the chief place in Bivision Gangarampur is Bamdamah, the old 
Bev Kot.^ “ It received its present appellation (which signifies a place of 
war) from its having been a military station during the early Muhammadan 
government, as it probably was then on the frontier. * ^ ^ The chief officer, 
under the title of Wazir, seems to have resided on the banks of a very noble 
tank, which is named Bahai Big’hi, and has evidently been formed by the Mu- 
hammadans : its water being about 4000 feet from east to west, and 1000 from 
north to south ^ ^ ^ On many different parts, especially towards the north 
east comer, are heaps of bricks, probably the ruins of the houses that were oc- 
cupied by the Muhammadan officers. On the centre of the north side is the 
Bargah of a saint, named Mnlla ’Atauddin, contiguous to which is a small 
mosque. Both are very ruinous, but a canopy is still suspended over the 
tomb, which is much frequented as a place of worship, and the faqir has an 
endowment of 200 big’hahs (about 100 acres) of land.” 

Buchanan then mentions five inscriptions belonging to the tomb and 
the mosque. 

^Mentioned several times in tlie Tabaqdt i Ndqinmxdi in Dowson's edition of Elliots 
Historians, II, pp. 313, 314', ff. 
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Mrst,—OnQ over the gate oftlie mosque, “ by Wazir Sliair Mtisaxir of 
Mozofurabad, commander of tbe troops of Firnzabad, in tbe reign of 
“Hoseyn Sbab, Sultan of Hostina, son of Mozofur Sbali, A. H. 718.” His 
date and names are wrong ; p. 106, inscription III. 

BeeoniJ ^. — One under tlie former, stating tliat tbe G-umbuz [vault] of 
tlie tomb bad been erected “ by Sekandar Sbab, son of Majabiid Sbab, son 
of Ayas Sbab, A. H. 765.” These readings will be found corrected below ; 
ride inscription II, p. 104. 

Thirdly . — One in tbe wing of tbe mosque, mentioning “ Futeb Sbab, 
son of Mabmud Sbab, A. H. 845.” I have not seen tills inscription ; but 
tbe year is wrong. Mr. Westmacott says tbat tbe waU on wbicb tbe inscrip- 
tion was, bas fallen down. 

Fourthly . — An inscription stating tbat a part of tbe mosque, eallecl 
“ Hamada [?] was built in tbe reign of Ky Kaos Sbab, by order of Sakandar 
Sani, or tbe 2nd, A. H. 872.” This is tbe famous Kai Kaus inscription, 
No. I, below. 

Fifthly . — An mseription “ over tbe door of an apartment used as a kit- 
cben by faqirs, to tbe right of tbe mosque, on wbicb Makbdum Mulla and 
Muzadar Sbab are mentioned. Tbe date is no longer visible.” Vide p. 107» 
No. IV. 

I shall now give tbe text and translation of tbe inscriptions from tbe 
rubbings wbicb Mr. Westmacott forwarded to tbe Society. 

I. The Gangaraonj^hr Kai Kdiis Inscription. 

, 

53 ^J3 ^ 

This mosque was built during tbe reign of tbe king of kings, R u k n u d d u n y a 
w a d d i n, tbe shadow of God on earth, Kai Kaus Sbab, son of Mabmud, son of tha 
Sultan, tb© right band of tb© Kbalifab of God, the helper of tbe Gommander of the Faith- 
fol—may God perpetuate bis rule and kingdom ! — at tbe order of the Lord of tlie age, by 
Sbibabulbaqq wad din, a second Alexander, tbe IJlugb 1 A’aam Hnmayuay 
Z a f a r K b a n B a h r a m f t g £ n — ^may God perpetuate bis rule and kingdom and 
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may Orod prolong Hs lifol—nnder tlie supervision (batauliyaf,)* of B 2 i\Qx Jiwand of 
Multan. On tiie Isfc MnKarram, 697, A. H, [loth October, 1297]. 

As mentioned above, this inscription is quoted by Mr. Thomas in Ms 
^ Chi’oiiicles of the Pathan Kings,’ p. 140, where a “ rough” translation by 
CoL Kassau Lees is given. The ^ translation’ leaves out the name of the 
builder, and wrongly puts his titles in apposition to the words KJmsrawe 
mmifm. The absence of a facsimile has led Mr. Thomas to state that Kai 
Kalis confessed allegiance to ’Alauddin of Dihli, who is the Siliandar ussani 
; but the grammatical construction of the sentence, the 
idiom, ‘Shew that the words ^ Sikandar ussani, Ulugh i A’zam Humayun, and 
Zafar Khan’, are merely titles of Bahram rtgin. He must have been a 
Malik of high rank, as the titles are high ; but my Tribeni inscriptions 
(Journal, 1870) and Mr. Broadley’s Bihar inscriptions, (about to he publish- 
ed ill this volume) give Maliks not only similar titles, but also the phrase 
‘ May Grod perpetuate his rule and kingdom,’ and even Jidus names, if I may 
say so. ^ Shihab ul Haq waddin’, therefore, is merely the julus name of Malilc 
Zafar Khan, and shews, moreover, that the ^ Sikandar ussani,’ cannot be 
’Alauddin, whose full J id us name, with the Tcimyali, was ^ MiudiLm Alidmu-- 
zqffar Muhammad Shah, 

Observe also that when names and titles are given, the titles are gen- 
erally put first and then the name, and the idiom requires that the word 
hmndijdn. be taken to TTlugli i Azam, not to Zafar Khan, 

Ttgin is Tmkish and means proprietor.’ It also occurs as name ; e, g,, 
in the list of the grandees of Balban’s Court (17anM p. 24, last 

line). 

The Arabic style of the inscription is bad, as in all Bengal inscriptions. 
The words are slightly doubtful, the rubbing merely giving 

I am not satisfied with my reading of the name of the 
supervisor; ' Jiwand’ is unusual ; but ‘Jiwan,’ without the finals, is very 
common. 


II. The Inscription on the Kargah of the Matddnd Afa, 

Buchanan calls him ’Atauddin, which is perhaps a mistake for ’Ataullah. 
The inscription is half poetry, half verse. 

f ^ <3 . .i k V . ..■iXXXJ L % QiJf 

* The same phrase occurs in the Arabic inscription on the wall of a Jain Tempi© 
near Ajinfr, of A. H. 666 5 vide Journal for 1848, p. 553. 
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4a®-ftJiAw ULs.^^ sS 

w>> . a> u>jg»» 

S^xs>,j s^Jai t , £ ^ aLo iJijj jd Uiall lioj 

W « UJ OJ f 

^^!<3»i!^l aUI ilta^ IIsjC USj^^ ^ ^ 

tv 

^/eW j ^ (^sic) j-^S! 

^iWl^i m Jlo ^UJt J.^U11 ^Iki-It ^c]j ^ ^txl] 

v*^ <» 

^ mi 

i' , 

tilAa^u ^*3 li # jdSJiut iLwtlilj 

X* 

^ ^ . oJ uj *ju Uf 

d — xUS mi dJLk. # <5; — mi^i^ 

Uj • # • I •• 

UIii?l.AiJ ^ <« ^ 

^ y ^ 

[Poetry, metre short Kamf\. In this dome, i^hich was fonnded by ’Ata— -may 
the building be a house for both worlds! — angels sing on account of its erection till 
the day of judgment, “ Bmiaind fauqalcum sah^an sMdddd.^’^ 

[Prose.] Through the grace of the maker of the wonderful seven palaces, who 
has created the seven heavens one above the other’’ — ^his names be praised ! — the 
building of this lofty dome was completed. It is a copy of the dais of the vault of 
glory. And we have adorned the heaven of the world with lights” in the blessed 
shrine of the pole of saints, the unequalled among enquirers, the lamp of truth, and 
law, and faith, Maulana ’At a — may God Almighty hestow His grace upon him in 
both worlds ! [The building was completed] by order of the Lord of the age and the 
period, the causer of justice and liberality, the guardian of countries, the |)astor of 
the people, the just, wise, and great king, the shadow of God on earth, distin- 
guished by the grace of the Merciful, A b u 1 M u j a h i d S i k a n d a r Shah, son of 
Ilyas Shah, the king, may God perpetuate his kingdom ! 

[Poetiy, metre Khafif^* The king of the world, Sikandar Shah, for whom people 
string pearls in prayer, and chant, ‘ May God illuminate his worth,’ and say/ May God 
perpetuate his kingdom.’ 

Bated, A. H. 765 [A. B., 1363]. Boiie by the slave of the throne, Ghias, the 
golden-handed. 

The inscription measures about 5 feet by Ji foot. The characters are 
beantifally ch’awni. Grhia§, the ^golden-haiided’ was evidently the 

Court Katib of Sikandar Shah ; his title reminds ns of ihe s!arrM^Qalams and 
of later ti^^ Even in point of style, the inscription is one 

* A metrical passage from the Qoran, LXXTIII, 12, ‘‘ We have built over you 
seven (heavens), fii'm ones.” 

' :i4i , ' ■■■ o_ ■ 
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of tlie best among Bengal inseriptioiis of the 8th century of the Hijrah, tliah 
I have seen. The text spells instead of ; if this be not 

accidental, we would have here a proof shewing that the Indian pronuncia-' 
tion of this word is of old standing. 


III. Biihn KlicWs Mosq;iie. 

- UJ . ✓ ^ f * . ' 

c, ^ ^ 

jj ^ 1) .?lla£ 


Tliis mosque and the minaret were built by the Khan i Bukn Khan, 

[son of] ’ A 1 a n d d f n of S a r h a t, cnp-bearer out of the palace, V azir of the town 
known asZafardbad, Commander-m-chief, High Kotwal of the town known as 
F I rii z a b a d, Miincif of the Diwan of books in the town mentioned, during the reign 
of ’Ala ud dunya waddin Abul 'Muzaffar Hnsain Shah, the king, a 
descendant of the prophet, in front of the door of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
’At a. He wdio keeps up and renews this pious grant, will be renewed by God, and 
will find favor with the Shaikh. A. H., 918 [A. D., 1512]. 

Eukn Khan miited many offices in bis person j but tlie titles are not quite 
clear. I am not quite sme whether I have correctly translated the words 
BJiardhddr i fflmir~mah^^ One of G-eneral Cunningham’s Husain Sliahi 
inscriptions from Suimargaon gives a similar title, ^jdmaddr i gJicdr-maliallV, 
^ keeper of the wardrobe outside the palace.’ 

Bukn is called ^ Sarhati,’ perhaps fi*om Sarhat in Birbhdm. In my pajoer 
on the Tribeni Iiiscriptioiis (Journal, 1870, p. 284), the same man 
evidently is mentioned ; but he is there called Eulm Khan, so7i of ’Alaudclin 
of Sirhat,” and we have no doubt to put bei’e an Izafat after which is 

used ill Persian, when is omitted. We are also enabled to fix the date of the 
Tribeni inscription, -which (Joe. cit.^ p. 285) I referred, as I now see errone- 
ously, to the end of the 7th centmy of the Hijrah. 

Piruzabad appears to be the same as Panduah, the ^ Purroa’ of our maps, 
near Maldali. I am more doubtful about Zafanibad, unless it refers to the 
same as is mentioned by Badaoni, I, p. 246. 
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lY. Muzaffar Shah's Imcr^i^ytion. 

Ulj) \j^h 

zljl^ £1^1 J («§/{?) L^^is lla:i USj.x> 

^ i>J »>» »** ^ 

^ ^Axkl AW ^ ^^1^0 <J.ifldLiw ^llaluu ^jl j 

Tliis mosque was built in tbe time (Ji‘ ^alid, f) of tlie renowned saiiit, Maul ana 
’At a — may God give iiiin affluence and may He make paradise bis dwelling place I — 
during tbe reign (fi \iJid} of S b a m s u d d ii n y a w a d d i n A b u 1 M u b n M u z a f- 
fai* Sliab, tbe king, may God perpetuate bis rule and kingdom! In tbe year 
{not legible).^ 

Tlie first 'aid is unintelligible to me, as ’Ata lived before Sikandar 
Sbaii. Tlie iiisciiption, tliongli tbe year is imclear, is of some value, as it 
gives the fall name of Muzafiar Shab, 

Diia'ka^ 

The following inscriptions were received from Br. James YTse, of Dliakfiy 
together with copious notes. 

The Inscrijptlon on Edmajali Jahan's Mosque, 

Br. Wise says — 

■ “ The mosque from which this inscription is taken is a very insignificant 
building in a Mahallali of Bhaka, called ‘ Chunhattah.’ The buikling looks 
old, and curious to say, the three doors of entrance are not arched, but 
square. They are little over fi.ve feet in height ; hence it is probable that 
the ground outside has been raised. Its history is unknovm. The only 
name by which it is known, is the ‘ Alasjid of Bliola Khan,’ a former Khctdim, 
The slab has evidently heen removed from some older mosque and city to 
Bhxika. It is a curious thing that Beneral Cunniiigliam and I found no 
inscription at Sunnargaon earlier than A. H. 888,” 

I have not been able to decipher the whole inscription, a few words be» 
fore the date heiiig illegible. 

clUl J) ^j! j 

v*iJ WJ OJ f «. , * 

^ ^ <5.W # # # # 

^ Tbe' date was ahead}’' at Bucbauaffls time illegible.' It looks as if it was ^Bajab^ 
902.^' ■ ■ 
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^ oo 

* !1 &J1 J ^ij| ^ 

God saygj ' Sorely the mosques belong to God. Worship no one else besides God 
[Qoran, LXXII, 18]. 

This entrance was firmly erected* dnring the days of the reign of the Kbalifahof 
God, Ka^irnddnny a waddin Abnl Muz af far M ahmu d Shall, tbeking, 
by the Kilim whose title is Kh waj ah J ah an — may tbeMereifnl protect him from all 
misfortmies on earth, ^ ^ * to the day of resurrection ! Dated, 20th Sha’baii, 863, [13th 
Juney 1459, A. D.] of the era of the Prophet, — ^may God bless him and all his family ! 

This inscription, is, I belieTe, tlie first of Mahmud Shah that has been 
ptiblislied. It is, therefore, of particular value. The year 8(53 is remark- 
ahle, and it looks as if during the long reign of Na^ir Shah, or Husain Shah 1., 
as he ought to he called, Mahmud Shah had reigned as opposition king. 
Mahmud’s reign must have been of precarious tenure, as he was opposed hy 
his son Barbak Shah, whom my Trileni inscriptions mention as reigning 
king in 860. 

Dr, Wise’s inscription give Mahmud’s full name Ndginiddin Abnl Mic-. 
zaffar Mahmud Shah, This may exjilain the fact that Bengal Histories call 
Barhak Shah ^ the son of Nacir Shah’ ; for confusions of names 
names are common in Bengal History ,* vide Journal, 1870, p. 296. 

It may he that the Khan Khwajah Jahan mentioned in this inscription, 
is the same as the Khan Jahan, whose tomb is at Bagerhat.f A description 
of his tomb was given by Babii Gaur Has Baisak, in the Journal of this 
Society", for 1867, pp. 130, 131. On p. 135, loc, cit., the Babii gives the 
inscriptions J attached to the tomb, from wdiieli it appears that Khan Jahan 
died ill the end of Zil Hajjah, 863 [end of October, 1159, A. H.] — the same 
year, wliich is mentioned in the above inscription. The Bagherhat inscrip- 
tions mention, unfortunately, no king. 

* Tbe writer uses as a trausitive verb, for which construction there seems 

to be no authority. 

t Babfi Gaur Das Bais& derives the name of Bagerhat from the Persian 

and explains Bdglier^idt by ‘ garden fair.’ I cannot say whether this is correct j 
Muhammadans pronounce Bdqir^hdf, from some Muliammadan of the name 

of Bdqw. 

J The Aral3ic inscription (A.) given by the Babu contains several misprints. 
His inscription E. is a cmious specimen in point of metre, as it is eight times 

altlioTigh the Eajaz i musamman i salim (vide my Prosody of the Persian, p. 34) is 
.not used in Persian. 
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K’ortli of Blia'ka^o 

Tim Inscriptions of the reigns of Jalaluddm Tath Blidh mid Susain SMJi, 
Br. Wise says — 

“ Bliamrai is situated about twenty miles nortli of Bliaka, at tlie junc- 
tion of Kaklajani and Biinsi riyers. It was one of tbe places wliere tlie Af- 
ghans were settled after tlie defeats in Orisa and Lower Bengal, towards tbe 
end of Akbar’s reign. There were two other places still further north on the 
Bimsi, where they were granted free lands. One, G-anakpara, stands on the 
left bank of the river. There are no descendants of the Pat’hans there now^ 
nor are there old Masjids or ruins. The thii-d settlement was Ghosi in 
pergmmah ’Atiah, zihah Maimansingh. It is about ten miles due north of 
Bhamrai. 

“ Bhamrai is a scattered village, each portion being placed on a mound, 
general!}^ of red laterite. One of its Mahallahs is still called ' Pat’hantalah,’ 
and a few of the residents still claim to be of Afghan blood • but the pecu- 
liar physiognomy of that race is not to be fomid now-a-days. There are no 
old Masjids in Bhamrai. One did exist till lately ; but it became ruinous, 
and the proprietors have dug up the foundations and sold the bricks. The 
only ^buildings of interest are the tombs of five brothers, dllpirs, or saints. 
The most striking one is that of MiT Sayyid ’All in Pat’hantalah. It is 
eight feet high, and is surroimded by a high wall. On the west side of the 
tomb is an inscription in fine preservation, which bears the name of Sultan 
Husahi Shah (vide below). The tombs of the other Pirs are of no interest. 
The other inscription was found by me in a private house in Pat’hantalah. 
It belongs to Path Shah’s reign. Both inscriptions are evidently plundered 
from Sumiargaon or some other city. There is no inscription in Mu’az- 
zampiir.’^ 

I. 

^ ^ w 

^ d dll! ^ ^ 

^ I ild 1 UmS*^** ^ 

S' ' ' ' #«* ^ 1 

Ailj I 

I) iJUiUj , j 5^ J,S! 
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God Almiglity says, * Surely lie wlio believes iu God and a future life, will build 
mosques for God’ [Qoran, IX, 18]. The propliet— may God’s blessing rest on him ! 
— says, ‘ He wlio builds a mosque for God, will liave a bouse built for bim by God iu 
Paradise.’ 

Tbis mosque was built iu tbe time of tbe king of tbe age and the period, wbo is 
aided by the aid of tbe Merciful, tbe helper of Islam and the Muslims, tbe king, sou 
of the king, Jal alii d diiny a wad din Abul Muz af far Path Shall, the 
king, son of Malimucl Sb0i, tbe king, — May God perpetuate bis rule and kingdom, and 
elevate bis power and dignity ! 

Tbe builder of this mosque which is blessed to Islam and tbe Muslims, is Zabir- 
nlmillat waddm, M a 1 i k u 1 Mu Ik A k bund Sber, tbe admiral — May God Al- 
mighty give bim a dwelling in I’aradis© ! Dated lOtb lumada I., 887 [27tb June 
1482, A D.] 

II. 

ga UJ IJO 

a! uj) m j AJ.U auj J'j 

t>3 ^ tx> ** , f • . « ^ f 

]} j I j AlJj diijk. 

Tbe Prophet — may God’s blessing rest on bim ! — says, ^ He wbo builds a mosque 
for God, will have a bouse like it built for bim by God in Paradise.’ This Jami’ Masjid 
w as built by the great and respected king ’ A 1 a u d d u n y a w a d cl i n A b u 1 M' ii z a f- 
f ar Husain S b ab, tbe king, son of Sayyid Asbraf, a descendant of Husain, — may 
God perpetuate bis rule and bis kingdom! Dated, A. H. 923 [A, D , 1516]. 

Bada'on. 

Tlie first inseriptioii forwarded by Mr. 'Wilson' belongs to tbe tomb of 
tbe Emperor ’Alaiiddm or ’Alam Sliab, wbo, soon after A. II. 851, ceded 
tbe empire to Bublul Lodi, and withdrew to Badd on, where be lived in retire- 
ment, and died in A. H. 883. The stone measures about 5 feet l:)y 2-|- feet, and 
is tbe most extraordinary inseriptioii that has come under my notice. Tbe let- 
tei’s are nearly all without diacritical marks, and are so unusual, that the whole 
looks like a puzzle (vide PL I.) With tbe assistance of several Maulawls of 
Calcutta and BacMon, I have deciphered tbe greater portion of it, and can 
tliiis give tbe general purport of tbe inserii>tion, leaving the complete and 
grammatical restoration of tbe text to others. 

1. 

■ 'U* . OJ 
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Third hue jy^h) ^ ^ # ^aWIaw 

ga 

^,,^1.^4:*.^ ( ^ ) ( S ) !idil4.i ( S ) 

UJ gij 

Fourth hue 

/ , I ^ vjsi* t3 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I li^ ^». I ^IwD J) ^Xij2 ^ If [ 

^xia^a. y.j '6jy\3,M\/c ^^y^ ^j.^tA/6 ^ l ** ^ 1 ^ 

Fifth hue ^xlacs * ^ 


^Ul tslc ^1 43*^4^^ 

I ^ . 

J''® ( ^ ) L/^l (?) j 

Ut u;^ , w giJ gO 

^t jjl Aij-fjuXJ '^‘^i ^■^li <X.^^«; l/<i iilcXJ 

At the side ^IllaLw 4£A1^ jyi(\^ ^J?y^ 

Tlie purport evidently is, tliat certain waste lands of Manza’ Pindoli, in 
Tappali Jlionali (or Jlioniali), perganali Salbalian, were cultivated. A Hadis 
of tlie prophet is then mentioned, according to which he who reclaims lands 
becomes the owner of them. These lands appear to have been set aside for 
the maintenance of the tombs of Sultan ’Alanddin ’Alain Shah, son of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Shah, and his wife. Such as resume umjf lands are threa- 
tened with divine punishment, according to a passage in the Qoran [11,177]. 

At the side of the inscription are the words, ‘ ’Malik Salaniat Sultani, 
Mutawalli of the above place.’ 

Mr. Wilson says in a letter.' — “ There is a village called fPindol,’ and 
another called ‘ Hagar Jlionah” in perganali Hot Salbahan of this district 
[Badaon] ; but there is no sub-division known as t Jh 

There is nothing particular about the tomb of ’Alauddin. It is a large 
square, massive, structiu’e of brick, covered with a vaulted roof, and with the 
remains of some minarets, on the top. In the inside,, there .are , two graves 
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side by side, also a smaller one in tlie comer, bnt with no inscription of any 
kind on them. The tomb is in a wery dilapidated condition, and the same 
may be said of the remains of other smaller buildings near it. Close to the 
tomb is an old masonry well, which is in working order, and is used for iiTi- 
gating the adjacent lands.” 

The tomb, according to MaulaTi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector 
of the district, lies in Minin Sara, a MahaUah of Badaon. The emperor is 
said to have founded A’lapvir (jj-J which lies seven ho$ East of Badaon. 

He had three sons, Ahsan, ’Abbas, Haidar. ’Abbas had no issue. Ahsan 
founded Sayyidpurah, outside Fort Badaon, to the south. The place does 
no longer exist, nor are there any descendants of his. Sayyid Haidar foimded 
Sarai Minin. His descendants exist to the present day, but they are all 
poor agriculturists. 

IL 

Mr. "Wilson’s second insciiption is taken from the gateway of the Jami’ 
Masjid at Badaon. His reading is* as follows : — > 

Enter it in peace ! The great Sultan, the owner of the nechs of nations, Sham s- 
nd dnnya wad cl in, the helper of Islam and the Moslems, the most just of rulers 
and kings, Abnl Mnzaffar riitmisli, [Altamsh.] the king, who assists the 
Commander of the EaithM, — may God perpetuate his kingdom ! In the blessed month 
of Eamazan, 628 [November, 1230, A. D.] 

ATa'pu'r. 

From the Masjid in A’lapiir, east of Badaon — 

III. 

. U> 

I) ^ 

Qiq, son o£......(?), Dadbak [highest judicial officer] in the district of Badaon. In 

the midcne of Eabf I., 707, [September, 1307, A. D.] 

The inscription seems to be incomplete. 

^ So spelt by the Deputy Collector, not Alapur, 
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lY. 

From inside a nioscpe at Alapiir — 

w vP ^ I w ^ 

j^idn jA f 

Ill tlie name of God, tlie merciful and tjie clement ! This mosque ivas built during 
the reign of A b u Zafar Muhiuddin Muhammad Aurangzib Bahadur, 
'Alamgir Padishah, when Diudar KhanXhweshagi was Jagirdar, A. H. 1071, 
[A. D., 1660.]. 

This Bindar Khan^ belongs to a well known Afghan fainilj, called the 
Khweshagisj or ‘ relatives,’ who settled at Qasiir ( or in the B&i 
Duah. He is twice mentioned in the Iladsir i ^Alamgiri (pp. 213, 340). 
The Madsir ul Umard gives interestiog biographical details of Nazar Baha- 
dur Khweshagi and Husain Khan Khweshagi. 

In the Proceedings for March of this year, I gave two other inscriptions 
received from Air. Wilson. Maulavi Muhammad Karim suggests two altera- 
tions in the first inscription (Joe, ciA, p. 48). For the unusual he 

reads a ^ well-tanl?:,’ which compound appears to me to be as curious 

as my old reading. The date he reads 898, instead of 798. The rubbing, it 
would appear, gives higad^ instead of liafgad, which I chose, and the 
Alaulavi says that in Persian stands for hash gad, not for In 

giving the text of the inscription, I mentioned that it was, in point of grammar 
and sense, the worst that I had seen ; and if the writer did use Mgad, he used a 
form which no Persian knows, nor any dictionary records. Besides, there 
was no occasion for an artifical liigad^ as liasTigad suits the metre as well. 
But the Alaulavi gives a better reason for adoptmg 898, when he 
maintains that the second verse is an allusion to Sikaiidar Lodi, in whose 
reign a Khan Jahan [Lodi] lived. This Elhan Jahan is mentioned in Badaoni 
and Firishtah. For the three asterisks in the first line, lie reads 

AlaA « Jaghdar of the District of Badaon,’ which I believe to he correct, 
although the form nviigdti^ should, according to usage, be muqti\ However 
the author of the inscription knew as little of grammar as of poetry. 

^ He is nob to be confounded with tbe Dindar Kban i BukMri, who seiwed under 
Jaliangir and Shahjahan. He was Paujdar of the Miyan Duab, and died in A. H, 
1045. Madsir ul TImard. 

In the jidws name of Aurangzib we find, in MSS. and inscriptions, both 16 wl 
Mumffar m.d Ab4 s:afar» 
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TJi^' Legend of BdgJiesary a deified spirit held in great r ever erne hg the 

Mhsru, Suri, IfarMm, Netid^ and JSdrsiin clans of the Grond Tribe . — 

JBg Oapt. W. L. Samuells, Assistant Gomynissioner, Mdnblmm. 

Once upon a time, in a famiij^ of the Gond tribe, there were five brothers, 
named respectively Eusru, Siiri, Markam, hTetia, and Sarsun. 

On the first occasion on which Kusrd’s wife was pregnant, she brought 
forth a male child ; but on the second occasion, she gave birth to a tiger’s 
whelp. This young cub was treated by its parents with as much affection 
and regard as their first-born ; and the superior nursing it received, had such 
a powerf# effect on its growth and constitution, that in a few months it grew 
up to be the finest child of its age and kind that ever was kno-wii. From 
childhood he was the constant companion of Kusrii, never forsaking his 
side for a moment ; and so great was the filial attachment he bore towards 
his unnatmal parent, that, to tliis day it is said in praise of him, he was 
never known to have injured Kusru in, any waj. To the Gond mind no 
doubt this was a most remarkable trait of character ; for what is the ex- 
perience of their lives from day to day, but that of the strong lording 
it over the weak. 

Kusrii, whose occupation was husbandly, had taken to tilling jungle 
lands near his village, and during such time as there were crops in the 
ground, he used to spend the greater portion of it in watching them. But 
at one time it so happened that for some days past he had been less vigilant 
than usual, and the ftiZyuA and sdmbary making the best of the opportmiitj, 
well-nigh ruined the crop and Kusru’s prospects. Howevex', it was better to 
save what remained than lose all, thought Kusru phxlosophicallj ; so he 
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liutted himself close hj the field, and night and day watched without ceas- 
ing. Weary days and nights were those for Kusru, and little wonder was 
it that — 

^ One ’beantifal night 
When the stars shone bright’ 

Kdsrd’s head went nid-nid-nodding, and his eyes, sore and weary from 
watching, dropped the curtains and went to sleep. But whilst he slept, the 
young cuh watching, saw a trespasser approach. So placing his paw gently 
on Kdsrii’s shoulder, he roused him from sleep, and hy signs and gestures 
drew his attention to a noble looking samhar, who was making himself at 
home amongst the young and tender urid plants. 

Kdsru, however, instead of being quickened to action hy the sight, fell 
into a despondmg state ; and tearing his hair and bemoaning his ill-fortune, 
smik to the ground and cried alond, ^ Oh, that mine enemy might he swal- 
lowed up ! ’ The young cub, moved hy this despairing and touching appeal, 
instantly crouched and sprung upon the deer, which it killed and tore to pieces ; 
making emphatically no hones about the matter. And so from day to day, 
till the crop was gathered, the young cub watched and slew, and thus saved 
Kiisrii’s field from further injury. t 

For this great act of deliverance, Knsrd began to love the young cub as 
he never before had loved him, with a love in fact that was little short of 
idolatry. But Kusru had at length to experience the bitter truism that 
^ all flesh is hut as dust for, alas, a day came- — the long, long, weary day’ 
of Kusrii’s existence — ^when the young tiger departed this life and gave up 
the ghost. In other words he died and became a hhut / 

Kusru was inconsolable, and his wife by no means improv^ matters 
by presenting him at such a time with an addition to the flxniily in the shape 
of a daughter. If she had only kept up the tiger progeny, slie might possi- 
bly have helped thereby to flll up that aching void which was gnawing at 
Kvisrd’s gizzard. He ate not — he slept not ; and how life was sustained 
duiing the following space of ten or twelve years, we are not hiformed. 

Tradition, not to he burdened with such trifles, hurries us on to the period 
when Kiisni’s daughter had matured into a plump and buxom lass, and veiled 
and decked as a bride in turmeric-stained garments, looking as fine as a carrot 
fresh-scraped, we find her seated with a hridegrooni at her side under a leafy 
marriage-hower, which has been erected for the occasion within her father’s 
court-yard. Kinsmen and acquaintances from far and near have come in 
holiday attire to offer their congratulations and enjoy the fun, and are to be 
seen crowding round the m&nvd, or bower, with joyful faces and sparkling eyes. 
B van Kusru, forgetful of his old sorrows, is determined to make merry 
with the rest, and is to he seen urging the drimimers and pipers to increased 
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exertion, as if in all conscience they were not making enongli clin and noise 
already. But the time and occasion perhaps require it. 

The ceremony is at a close, and the nuptial knot has been tied. Three 
hom*s have passed in tedious rites and ceremonies. The happy couple mth 
the bride’ s-maids and best man have all been kissed and marked with the 
sacred symbols times out of number, first by one relation and then by an- 
other. The bride and bridegroom with them garments knotted together 
have, with mincing steps, slowly and wearily crept seven times romid the 
hlmiinra^ or branch, which forms the central support to the bower. The rice 
given in dowry has been measured out to the same mystical number of seven 
times. Everything, in short, has been done that ought to have been done, 
and the wedded couple are now about to retire within the house, whilst the 
spectators withdraw to the green outside to dance, sing, and make merry. 

But the attention of every one present is suddenly arrested by fiendish 
yells and roars. 

“ What is it ? Wlio is it ?” is the anxious enquiry of every one as the 
words pass from mouth to mouth with wind-hke rapidity. With quivering 
accents and bated breath the answer comes speedily back, that one of the 
company has become (demoniacally) possessed with a demon. A thrill of 
mingled terror and dismay ran through the whole party at the sudden news 
of so untoward an event, for 

“ When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? 

The most civilized community on earth could not fail, on a similarly jojTul 
occasion of their own, to he overcome with, at least, a sense of gloom, if one 
of their number on the spot went suddenly mad or hysterical. But amongst 
a people naturally superstitious, and that to a degree almost incredible, the 
circumstance before alluded to had a wider and deeper significance than any- 
thing we can possibly imagine. 

Falling into the midst of the company, the individual possessed is dash- 
ing Ms body about on the ground ; up and down; right and left ; driving 
the lookers on fi:om post to pillar, and from pillar to post ; and, by Ms wild 
and fiendish actions, striking consternation and terror into the heaiis of 
aB ; for a visitation of tMs sort had never on such an occasion been known 
before. 

Kusni’s spirits went down with a run, and looking as grave as a judge, 
he implored the Baiga, or village priest and necromancer, to divine whose 
spirit this was, and for what purpose it had come. 

Forthwith the Baiga, with an air of authority worthy of an exorcist^ in- 
terrogates the spirit, saying — 
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Spealc I speak I thon fearful guest ! 

Whose spirit haunts thy breast 
Why thus as one possessed 
Come ye to daxint me ? 

Amidst a breatUess silence, tbe demoniac giving the wretched Kiisru a 
piercing look of recognition, informs him and his terror-stricken guests hi 
a voice peculiar to gnomes, bogies, goblins, and such like fry, 

I was a tiger bold I 
My deeds, though manifold, 

No Gond hath yet extolled. 

For this I sought thee, 

Eusrd is thunder-struck, and the company in dumb show betoken 
bewilderment, whilst the restless and impatient spuit roars, ‘ Worship me 
with offeiings and sacrifices.’ 

A fowl was immediately fetched for the purpose of being offered up 
in the oiihodos fashion ; but the sphit e\dneed such unmistakeahle signs of 
dissatisfaction at the very sight of this familiar hhd, that a kid was instantly 
brought to be sacrificed in its stead. As soon as the demoniac espied that 
animal, he sprang at it after the fasbion of a tiger, and, seizing it between 
his teeth, gnawed and tore it to death. 

Kusru’s joy at this sight was unspeakable ; for there was a something 
in the killing way in which the demoniac went to work that revealed to him 
beyond a doubt, that the spirit present was of a truth no other than that 
of his favourite tiger-son. So he brought out a pot of the last home-brew, 
and some of the finest and purest ghi which his store contained wherewith 
to treat, his welcome guest. , 

Three leaf-eupfuls of the former were poured down the demoniac’s throat 
and a handful of ghi forced into Ms mouth, whereupon the sphit being 
satisfied went out of the man, and took its departure for the shades below, 
leaving Kusrii dilated* with joy, but the company masse in grave doubt 
as to the light in wMch tMs apparently unwarrantable intrusion ought to be 
regarded." 

But they soon received the assm^ance of Kdsrii and the Baiga that this 
little novelty wMch had so alarmed every one at the first was the happiest 
omen possible. So from that day forth, the sphit of Kdsrd’s tiger-son was 
deified and worshipped under the name of Baghesar by the five GoM clans 
descended from, and respectively named after, the brothers Kdsru, Sdil, Mar- 
kam, Netia, and Sarsun. 


^ Speak! speak! thou fearful guest ! 
Who with tliy hollow breast, &c.” 
Longfellow’s Bheleto^vin ATy}iouT.> 
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The substance of the above was told me by a G-ond of the Kusni 
elan, at the marriage of whose daughter I was present ; and it was then 
that I witnessed the pranks of the demon Baghesar from which I was led 
to make enquiry as to his antecedents. 

It is only at the marriages of members of the five clans, who are named 
in the heading to this paper, that Baghesar manifests his presence in the 
manner narrated in the story. With them he is held in reverence as a 
deified sphit ; but with other Gonds, B^hesar is simply one of the many 
spirits to whom propitiatory offerings are yearly made. According to the 
latter he has no such origin as that ascribed to him by the five clans before- 
mentioned, but is simply regarded as * the concentrated essence of spiiits% 
which have issued from those Gonds who have met their deaths by tigers ; 
for, according to local hehef, the spirits of all Gonds thus killed, are said 
to unite and form the one great spirit Baghesar ; and it is simply ^ith a 
view to saving their flocks and herds, and their own lives also, from the 
ravages of tigers that the inhabitants of every Gond village yearly make 
offerings to propitiate this demon. And to this extent I find the same 
Spirit is known and propitiated by the people of these wild parts generally. 

At the marriage ceremony which I witnessed, Baghesar entered into and 
possessed two men. One was the or priest, and the other a looker 

on. ThBgujdri is always told off specially for this duty, in ease none of 
the company should happen to get involuntarily possessed. A woman, on 
the occasion referred to, was also taken worse, but got quickly bundled out 
of the way from motives of public decency. 

The manner in which the two men seized the kid between their teeth 
and hy that means killed it, was a sight which could only be equalled in a 
zoological garden or menagerie on feeding days. 

But this exhibition of fiend-like butchery is only allowed to be partially 
witnessed, for, as soon as the kid has been faixdy pinned, the members of the 
family who are standing by, throw 'blankets or cloths over the demoniacs, 
as they say it is a sight not fit for all eyes to behold j a point which no 
civilized being would be likely to dispute with them. 

The demoniacs I saw, were permitted to exercise their teeth on the 
Md’s carcase some time after it had sounded its last gurgling note ; and this 
indulgence, judging from the motions of the covering cloths, was entered 
into with an amount of zest and gusto that was positively brutal ; and from 
an orange-sucking sound that was occasionally audible, a homd suspicion 
crossed my mhid that they had even gone to the extent of blood-sucking^ 
though of this I could not he positive. 

The bride’s father at length dragged out the mangled and lifeless body 
of the kid and put it aside; and the men emerging from their covering 
disported themselves like electrified frogs d la Ghamasan, another gentleman 
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of tlbe iixfernal regions whose acqnaintanee I made in these parts, and who 
throws those whom he possesses into a state suggestive of one attacked 
simultaneoiislv with hysterics, epilepsy, ague, and colic, a fearful conihination, 
it is true, and to fuHy realise which, the reader must make a trip to Cliaiig- 
Bliokar, which, geographically speaking, is one of the Chutia-Nagpur Tribu- 
tary States, but wliieh psychologically, I think, must be one of the outlying 
provinces of Pandemonium. 

The bride’s father having treated each of the demoniacs to three cupfuls 
of liquor and a mouthful of ghi, Baghesar’s sphit vanished, leaving both 
the men considerably blown and exhausted. 

Bui'ing the whole of this scene not a soul spoke, and the genei'al impres- 
* mon seemed to be, that it was too solemn a matter to be sneered or laughed 
at. Still no marriage ceremony is complete without it, and, according to 
Gondfdeas, fortune smiles on the wedded couple when Baghesar appears. 

If the bride’s parents are poor and have not the means to afford a kid, 
a pig is given instead. This I should think can’t be quite so pleasant for 
the demoniacs, hut the fun no douht would he considerably enhanced to 
those lookers-on who, like myself, had nothing to fear from Bdghesar, and 
could therefore with impunity smile at his pranks. 

Of the extraordinary nature of the scene in general, no description could 
ever supply a perfectly accmute conception ; but, as an illustration of the 
superstitious belief and worship of one of the most interesting of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, it is nevertheless worthy of record. 


Essags in aid of a Coingaratim Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. — Li/ 

Eev. a. P. Redolp HoEii]S'LE, 2>. Eh., Erofessor of Sanskrit, Jag 
■ Wdrdga Js College, Benares. 

I, — Introductorg. 

It may he convenient to have a collective name for all Horth- Indian 
languages derived from the Sanskrit. As Dravidian is now, after the example 
set by Br. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the Bravidian langu- 
ages, the name generally received to designate the non-Sanskritic languages 
of South India, and as Gaurian ( ) is the term commonly used by San- 
skrit writers as the correlative to Bravidian ( ), it appears to be the 

simplest plan to appropriate the term Gaurian for the Sanskritic languages 
of Korth, India. ^ 

The following languages must he accounted Gaurian : mz., the Oriya, 
the Bangali, the Hindi, the Naipali, the Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, 

^ If I am not mack mistaken, I kave already seen the word Graarian employed by 
some writers in tliis wise, so tkat its use by me is not a novelty. 



]!^ote to 

Baghesar means ‘the Tiger-God,’ from hag'h, a tiger, and esJmar, 
‘ God.’ Compare also Herklots’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Mussul- 
mans of India,’ p. 220,—“ After the demoniac is well filled with the deTil, 
he sometimes screeching takes a TcaTcra (large wick), continues lighting and 
extinguishing it by putting the lighted eni into his mouth ; so)n.e, hiting 
the neclc of a fowl, stick its Hood,” 
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the Panjahi (or Gurmnkhi), and the XashimrS* Thej are divided into two 
groups hy some striking grammatical peculiarities, of which I may here 
mention two, which will more immediately concern ns in the following essays. 
One is the possession of an eighth case of agent (over and above the common 
seven Sanskrit cases), formed by the post-position (or ^ ; in the l^aipali, ; 
a correlate of which is the absence of an organic past tense of the verb. The 
other is the adjective character of the genitive post-positions, which agi'ee 
with the noun which they qualify, in gender, number, and ease. These 
peculiarities are possessed by all Gauiian languages except the Orija and 
Ban gall, which two latter, therefore, form a groupi by themselves ; the 
remainder making up the other group. 

The Hindi is the most extensively spoken of all the Gaurian languages. 
Its area consists of nearly 40,000 square miles, and extends from the Biver 
Gandak in the east to the Satlaj in the west, and from the Himalaya in the 
north to the Vindhya Mountains in the south. But a distinction must be 
made between the high Hindi and the low Hhidi, the mutual relation of 
which shows many striking resemblances to that between the Mgh and low 
German. I take here the terms high and low in their ordinary sense, mean- 
ing by high the cultivated, the language of literatiue, and by low, the vulgar 
spoken dialects. The high Hindi is used almost exclusively for literature 
over the whole area, and is understood everjniidiere ; though it is perhaps no- 
where spoken in its purity by the people : at all events, it is spoken only by 
the higher and educated classes. The high Hindi does not differ from the 
Urdd in its grammar ; and in its vocabulary only so far, that it substitutes 
for all foreign (i. e., Persian or Arabic) words, others transferred to it dweetlg 
from the Sanskrit. It arose gradually hy the substitution of Sanskrit words 
partly for foreign words, partly for sncli Prakrit words as had become, in the 
course of time, obsolete or vulgar ; and the cause of this substitution was 
partly the revival of Hindu patriotism, partly the impetus given to Hindi 
literature through the introduction by the English of vernacular education 
and Christian missions. It is, therefore, a comparatively modern language. 
In fact, its formation and growth is still going on, as any one who takes an 
interest in such matters may verify by personal observation. 

While the high Hindi is uniform and spread over the whole area of the 
Hindi, the low Hindi consists of many dialects differing more or less among 
themselves and confined to different provinces. But they may be divided 
into two great classes, of which the Braj Bhasha and the (so-called) Ganwari, 
respectively, ai'e typical. The former class occupies the western, the latter 
the eastern half of the Hindi area. Eoughly speaking, the boundary line 
may be di'awn at 80® Long. To tbe western class belong, besides the typi- 
cal Braj Bhasha spoken ha the itgra and Mathura Districts, the Dialects of 
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Gwaliarj Alwar, Jaipui% tlie Marwari dialect, &c. To tlie eastern class be- 
long, beside tbe typical Granwari spoken in tlie Benares Division, the Bais- 
wari^ dialect of Aiidb, the Maithili dialect of Tkhiit, and others. The 
differences between these two classes are so great as to constitute them al- 
most two different languages ; for the G-anwari and its class of dialects 
participate in most of the characteristics of the Bangali class of the Ganiian 
languages, while the Braj Bhasha class of dialects share those of the other 
Oaiirian languages. Tire G-anwari, as its name which means ‘rustic’ or ‘ vul- 
gar’ confined to villages) indicates, has never received any literary 

cultivation, and is coi^ned to the low and uneducated part of the population. 
Throughout the whole area of the latter, a more or less pure high Hindi is 
spoken and written by the higher and the educated classes. Hence here the 
area of the Hindi cdass of the Gaurian languages and that of the Bangali 
class overlap each other, the Ganwari forming a sort of transition language 
between the two. The Braj Bhasha on the other hand has begun from early 
times to receive some literary cultivation. Most Hindi poets within the last 
400 years {e, y., Kabir, Eihari Lai, Sdr Das, Tnlsi Das, &c.) have employed 
it principally in their poems. Hence it has become the mother of the Urdii 
and high Hindi, The latter derive by far the greatest part of their gram- 
mar and vocabulary from it. In fact, it is distinguished from the high Hindi 
chiefly by a greater roughness and a greater abundance of its grammatical 
forms. Grammars of the Braj Bhasha have been written in modern times, 
y,, by Ballantyne, and in the Hindi and Hindustani Selections ; and per- 
haps the best known prose work w^ritten in it is tlie Bajamti^ a translation of 
the Sanskrit MUopadesM, 

Two opposite opinions are held by different scholars regarding the na- 
ture of the Gaurian languages. Wliile some Orientalists consider them to 
be, with trifliiig exceptions in the vocabulary, wholly Sanslaitic, others 
admit large un*^Sanskritic additions, both in the grammar and hi the vocabu- 
lary, Aceording to Dr. Caldwell, f e. y., “the grammatical structui*e of 
. the spoken idioms of Noithem India was irom the first, and always continued 
to he, in. the main Scythian j and the change wHch took place when Sanskrit 
aec|uired the predominance as the Aryans gradually extended their conquests 
and their colonies, was rather a change of vocabulaiy than of grammai* ; a 

* The derivation of Baiswara is xmcerfcam. According to some Pandits, it is con- 
^ nected with the word which is said to be the name of a Kshattrija tribe 

living in Audh, who gave to their eonntry- the name of the Baiswh'a .country, and to 
.theii* dial.eet the name of the Baiswarf dialect, . According to others, it is a modifica- 

of The meaning of the name would then ha the dialect confined to 

the ■ 'Taisyas, or,, rustics; 'and it would he almost identical w.ith. the meaning of the 
name Ganwan, which is a moclMcation of confined to villages, 

t Comparative Grammar, p. 38. 
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cliaiige not so mncli in arrangement and vital spirit, as in muUriel 
language. Seeing tliat tlie northern vemacniars possess with the words of 
the Sansloit a grammatical stmetm*e which in the main, appears to he Scy- 
thian, it seems more correct to represent these languages as having a Scy- 
thian basis with a large and overwhehning Sanskrit addition, than as having 
a Sanskiit basis mth a smaE admixture of a Scythian element.’^ If this 
theory should be true, the G-aurian languages could no more be accounted 
Sanskritic or Indo-European, any more than the Dravidian languages, Foif 
languages must he classified according to their grammatical structure.'*' 
Otherwise, English (Johnsonian English at all events) would have to be 
counted among the Eomance, and Erdu among the Semitic languages. But 
the whole question is hardly yet ripe for adjudication. The Ganiian langua- 
ges have as yet had very little attention paid to them as regards their nature 
and origin* Moreover in such an investigation a serious difficulty is met 
with at the outset in the extreme want and inaccessibility of the Oaurian 
literature dating from the time when the Graurian languages took their origin 
(about 800 to 1200, A. D.). As up to this time the Aryan population of 
aSTorth India, who had imigrated many centuries before, had used exclusively 
Sanskritic languages (Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit), it would he a most remarkable 
phenomenon, if they, a Ciilturvolk, had now exchanged their native grammar 
for that of the uncultured and despised aboriginal population ; supposing 
that the language of the latter was really a non- Aryan one, and that it had 
really survived the long Aryan occupation ; both suppositions by no means 
established as yet. It has happened more than once that a conquering nation 
(especially, if inferior in culture), wffiile retaining . more or less its native 
vocabulary, adopted the grammar of the conquered people (as the Normans 
in England, the Arabs and Tmhs in North India, the Pranks in Gaul), 
under the condition that this process commenced from the very first begiiming 
of the conquest. But that the conquerors, after having resided for centuries 
ill the country and retained their native language (both in grammar and 
vocabulary, trifling instances in the latter excepted) entirely unmixed with 
the ahoriginal languages, should abandon their own grammar in favoui* of 
that of the conquered, requires strong proofs to be credited, especially as it 
is by no means certain whether the ahoriginal languages at all sinvived at so 
late a date ; for, according to the evidence afforded hy the Prakrit of the 
plays, Prakrit was spoken by the low class population, which was composed, 
no doubt, principally of the subjugated aboriginal people, who, therefore, 
.' either spoke a 'Sanskritic, language -.from'' the first or adopted „ the, vulgar 
dialect of the language of their conquerors. ' 

Compare Max Muller’s remarks in Lectures. on the Science of Language, .lect, 
II., pp. 86-90 (6th Ed.), 

16 ;■ ' , 
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If by a more tlioroiigli iiiTestigation of the Ganrian languages it can 
be shown, that they are entirely Sanskritie, this wiE, on account of the 
many undoubted resemblances between the Ganrian and DraYidian languages 
(cf. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, pp. 34 to 39), materially affect onr 
view of the classification of the latter. However, this problem awaits yet a 
thorough scientific enquiry. And the following essays are offered as a slight 
contribution towards its solution. For the infiexional post-positions of the 
Ganrian languages are, above other points, considered to be evidences of the 
Dravidian* or Scythianf character of their grammatical structure. ' 

JEssay II . — On the Fost-I^osUions of the Gejiitive. 

The present essay wnll be devoted to the elucidation of the nature and 
origin of the post-positions of the genitive. They are the follovdng : — 

In the High Hindi, - - - ; 

Braj Bhasha, - - - - ^ ; 

Alwar Dialect, - - - - '^T, ^ ; 

-V 

Ganwari, - - ~ 

Maithili, - - - - ^ ; 

Naipali, - ^ ■ ‘ “ ^ 5 

Marathi, - . . 

Gujarati, *• - - - ‘STT, ; 

Panjabi, ^ - - - - ^r, 

Siiidhi, - - - - %r, 

Bangali, - ’ - - - or T 5 ' 

Oriya, - - V "X; 

The only attempt at an explanation of the origin of these post-positions 
that I remember to have met with, is one made by Bopp in his Comparative 
Grammar, para. 340, note. J 

He compares the Hindi genitives formed by means of the post-positions 
^T, etc., with the Sanskrit genitive plural of ^=^^1, and of 

thou, etc. These words are possessive pronomina (ou?* and your) formed by 
the affix Others also have refeined to this Sanskrit affix ^ or which 
c-xpresses relation or possession, as an explanation of the Hiucli post-positions. 
But there are serious objections to this theory. 

* By Br. Stevensoii, in tlie Joamal of tlie Bombay Asiatic Society, 
f Cf. Br. CaldwelFs Comparative Grammar, p. 39. He seems, however, inclined to 
■admit a Sanskritie origin of the genitive post-positions, cf. p. 246, 

t He says : Es verdient bemerkt 2 n werden, dass im Hindostanischen die Formen, 
die man in beiden zahlen aller declinations-faeliigen -woerter als genitive anfstellt, 
sieh als nnverhennbare possessiva heransstellen, dadnreh dass sie sich nach dem 
Gesehleehte des folgenden Substantives richten. Bie pronomina erster xind zweiter 
person haben ini masc, ra, im fern, ri, als possessiv suffix, die ubrigeii w'oerter im 
mase. im Fem. ki ; kii aber stimmt zum skr. suffix ka von asmaka, yiisniaka, 
mamaka, tavaka. 
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Tlie form of tlie word to wMcli the post-positions are added, is not 
always the pare hase^ as the addition of the Sanskrit affix would require, but 
akeadj inflected (e. y., in i[r%WT, of a horse,- is not the simple base of the 
word ^T^T, bnt an indeeted form of it). Again, it is most imlikelj that 
elements like the affi.xes etc., vdiich occur in Sanskrit only as integral 

parts of a word, but never bv themselves as independent words, slionld have, 
in a comparatively modern language, separated themselves from the body of 
the word and assumed independent life (as post-positions) similar to that of 
prepositions. It would he a phenomenon eontraiy to those that have been 
observed in all other cases of (what Max Muller calls) dialectic regenefatiom 
It is clear also that by this theory the other post-positions (as ^) 

cannot be explained. But there can be no doubt that, whatever the true 
explanation he, it must be the same for all post-positions. For these reasons 
among others, any theory which traces the post-positions to Sanskrit affixes 
cannot be the true one. Their explanation must he sought for in a different 
direction. 

In the ffrst place, it may be remarked that the term “ post-position” is 
misleading. It gives the idea as if the words, to which it is applied, belonged 
to that class of words which includes the prepositions, conjunctions, etc., k c., 
elements of language which are incapable of either derivation or inflexion. 
Now most of the so-called post-positions of the genitive are capable of both. 
They have eleaidy a nominal or more accmately an adjective character. For 
the Hindi agree with the noun which tliey qualify, in ease, 

liumber, and gender, exactly as for instance, good. If 

the qualified noun is a masculine singular noniinative, then cfTT is used ; if a 
feminine singular or plural, then ; if a masculine plural nominative, then 
; if a masculine in any olliqiie case, then The same is the ease with the 
Panjabi 'i;, the Braj Bliasha etc. In the Siiidhi, m and ^ 

are used like ^ and ^ in High Hmdi ; is used, if the qualified noun is 
in the masculine plmM nominative, and ^ is used, if it is a masculine in any 
ohlkpie case singular or plural. With this agrees the use of the post- 
positions m, of the Alwar and Jaipur dialect. 

After these explanations the following scheme of the agreement"^ of the 

. TMs agreement is not' altogether perfect; but neither is the' agreement .of 
the real adjective with its substantive more 'so ; e. g., in Hindf, and oaglit to 
have a- different .form in the plural ; probably these plural forms .are iiTegulariy adopted 
froni the singular ; but then ^=^1, good, has also both in the Bingular and plural 

'Originally, the agreement wns.ni.uch more perfect. This is clearly proved by tiie 
Marathb.'where'* sometimes, in 'poetry,- the adjective takes a case-form coiTesponding, 
to that of the noun it qualifies ; thus ; . ' .■ . 

Student’s Manual -of Marathi. Grammar, |5. 39. .. , 
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Gaiiriaii genitive post-positions with the noTUi qualified by them will be easily 
understood — 

Singular. Plural. 

Direct case. Oblique cases. Direct case. Oblique cases, 

A X- ^ ^ 

mas. fern. oeWt. mas. fem. neutr. mas. fern, neatr. mas. fem. neutr. 


Higli Hindi, .... — — — — 

Braj BhasTid, ^ — — 

Alwar dialect, ... ir ^ ^ ^ ■- ^ ^ — 

GanW^ri, ...... % ^ — • 

Maitliili, ...... ^ ^ — ^ — ^ ^ — 

Naipali, €t— ?bt^ — ^ ^ — 

Marathi, ’gr ’fl ^ '^T ^ % 

or or or or or or 

% ^ ’t % 

Gujarati,^ ^ 'H’ sn ^ srf ^ ^ ^ sfi "STt 

Panjahi, — — — 

SindM, WT ^ — STT ^ — wsft 

Eangiili, irc ^ ^ ^ iri: xcx: nx: ^ i{t: 

or or or or or or or or or or or or 

Oriya,. < T T T T T ■^: X ’C x: x: ^ 


The adjeetwe charaeler of these so-eahed post-positions indicates that 

we must look for a nominal source of them in Sanskrit. 

It is a well-known obaer\mtion that in poetry and in the vulgar dialects, 
old grammatical forms are often preserved which have been altogether lost 
in the cultivated dialects. These archaic forms do the same service to the 
student of language as fossil remains do to the student of geology. They 
discover to us language in its earliest state from which it has developed into 
its present form.f 

111 the G-anwari dialect, sometimes, there is found in the genitive the 
post-position MX, or instead of It is there confined to the pronominal 
deeiension ; e. y,, of Mm, is in Ganwari XMX, or W ; ^ is or 

xM; MT, of them, is or ^ ; XMM is or ipf % ; again? 

^ Tlie forms as in use among the Marathfs and Gujaratis settled in Benares and 
Gaya (and probably anywhere in the Hindi country) differ slightly from those given 
above. In Mai'atiii the form of the, direct case plui’al of the neuter is :w, instead of 
and .in the Gujarati, .the form of the oblique cases singular in all three genders is alike, 
instead of w, Ibese differences are evidently merely assimilations to the 
Hindi. . . 

t In every country it is in the poetry and in the speech of the peasantiy that 
.the ancient condition of language is best studied/’ Dr. Caldwell, Comp., Gram., p. Bl, 
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^ wliose liotise, is in G-anwari or m : ; fw W in 

wliose Iionse, is ^T, &c. Tlie same post-position is frequently met 
witli in ttie Eamayana of Tuisi Das (about 1650, A. D.). ■ But 'tliere it is 
not confined to pronouns, but also used in connexioii with nouns, e. g., 

!5TTf<T 11 f. e. 

High Hindi : ^ mm m Wm II 

Lanka kand 

Besides Tuisi Das uses sometimes another form which is still more 
arcliaie, viz. WX, or #^T, wti, They are used exactly as ^T, as ^ 

(%Kl) corresponds to the G-anwari so to the Ganwari ; o. g.^ 
oeeurs in the following verse : 

fnx #Cf i. e. 

High Hindi : ^ ^ 

Lanka kan<J, 

(Here possibly might be used as a Horn. PL, like in the Alwar 
and Jaipur dialect, and in Sindhi). 

Again, XW ^’rT mi II e» 

High Hindi, ^ Xm(J ^ TTii ^ H 
Again, occm's in the following verses : 

smIfcT fsR 11 i. e. 

High Hindi ; ^ ^ % ^etWT ) !1 

A^mdliya kaod. 

Or : U L e, . 

High Hindi : ^ # ^jx ^ U 

Lanka kand. 

Or : %T 15^ 1 

^ w ^ n i e. 

High Hindi : ^ I 

fm ^ m ^ xm % wx w 

Lankd kand. 

Again occurs in the following verses : 

W L e. 

High Hindi : %' ^ XX % U 

Bala kand. 

High Hindi : %' % ll 

Lanka kan^* ' - 

An example of oeeurs in the following verse : 

%T li L e. 

High Hindi : ^ iriaT % ii 


Lanka 'kaii4“ 
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A eoiitemporaiy of Tulsl Das was Sura Das (a"bont 1650, A. D.), Tlie 
following instances of the use by him of tlie same words (mXT or 
are taken from Ms poems called the Sura Sagar — 

m FTwr ^ ^T#r f^r h i e. 

High Hindi : to ^ f'm i: ^ WJfT ^r% !l 

Saravali 12. 

Or : TOTO « u e. 

High Hindi : TOreT ^ u 

SaraYali. 

Or : ^F5T% il 

High Hindi : mx '•rrs? #t ^ ^ ii 

Kitya Kirtau, 49. 

Considerably older than both Tulsi Das and Sara Das is Kabir. He 
lived about 1500, A. D, His BeJclitaiis offer many mstances of the use of 
%Kr, t, as signs of tlie genitive. A few of them are the follovdng : 

WT '• I e. 

High Hindi : “fm % m l 

wr ^ f^r^T ii 

Or : ^'ifr H /. e* 

High Hindi ; it 

Still further back we come to Ohand who lived about 1200, 

A. D. An instaiiee of the same use of occms in the following verse 
taken jffom his great epic the Briiliirdj rdgasd, 

^ H 

Book XIX, 41.=^ 

If we now turn to the BrdJcrit, 'we find sometimes an adjective noun 
or inserted between the genitive and the iioim qualified by it. 

In such cases, the insertion appears to be ])eTfect\j pleonastic, that is, the 
sense is eoinplete, even if the word or he altogether omitted. 

Whenever WX^ is thus inserted, it agrees ivitli the c|iialiiied noun in case, 
iiiunber, and gender, i. e,, is treated as an adjective ; e. g,, 

^ Bnfortiinately I have been unable to obtain a copy of Cliand’s epic, and, there - 
fore, must content myself with giving this single example, which by a happy accident 
occurs ill one of the notes appended by Iffi*. Beames to his translation of the 19th 
Boob, printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Bart I, hTo. Ill, of 1869. 
As Ihave not the context, I. cannot speak with certainty; but my.suggestiou as to the, 
nature of might perhaps be a solution of the difficulty which Mr. Beames felt in 
the meamzig of the verse. It might explain the verse, without taking i^yj.as a verb and 
altering it into which is an objectionable emendation ; forthei’e is (as Mr. Beames 
himseli admits) no verb in Hindi j-and the words to overthToio^\ in such a con- 
nection are an anglicisiii. 
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g^fq- qsxiTOT snix qr II 

Skr, g?x:f% ii 

Hagh. Hindi ; g; ^ snfH ■stN ^qiKrrT % li 

Mrielieliliakati, Act VI. 

Or : lT 5 ff qKWV^r ^wr tl 

Skr. qrcwrfqi^ wnr ii 

Higli Hindi : vrrr qrr qtK# qr^rq; %T 3 rr ^ n 

Ditto, Aet I. 

Or : qq'qqi it i. e. 

Skr. w q^. il 

Higli Hindi : qrr V qq’^i? Ii 

Ditto, Act VI. 

Or : ^q> qwqf^qf fsT^i^rq? qqfiR:^ il i. e. 

^ *\o 

Skr. 11 or 

High Hindi : ^ 5f s?%¥i: !l 

Ditto, Aet Till, 

Or : ^ m \\ I e. 

Skr. *^t:5iqTfWT, WT^rT 11 or 

High Hindi : “^jf^ ^ ^ qift % m w 

Ditto, Act X. 

In the two last examples, the common interchange of ^ and ^ has taken 
place. 

It may be noted in the foregoing examples, (1) that in none of them 
(or has 2 ^ fredioatme sense. Were we to translate it by made 

or wrought,” it would tuim the sentence into nonsense. It is every where 
perfectly superfluous, the sense being complete ’without it ; (2) that is 
used 2 >^eonaHkan^, namely, that although inserted only in connection until a 
genitive^ it is not yet used by itself to determine the genitive, but always em- 
ployed over and above the ordinary genitive, hence forming a soi’t of double 
OT 2 )ko-mstic genitive; (3) that is used in connection with pronowm. 
Compare in this respect the use of in Danwari with pronouns only . There 
ai'e, however, instances in which is also used in connexion with nouns j 


e,g.,: 

W ^ II i e. 

Skr. m w 11 or 

High Hindi : m m w ■ 

■ Or: ii A e, 

Skr. il or 

High Hindi : ^ m mft % ii 


.Ditto, Act- IT. 
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In these examples, still forms a ^leonmile genitive. But some 
places ocexu* where the original genitive termination is altogether dropped, 
and instead WKW is joined to the crude base, with which it forms a com^oioncl^ 
and thus determines by itself the genitive case, e. y., 

ll i e. 

Skr. i^fTT ti or 

High Hindi : ii 

Ditto, Act IV* 

Or : H i e. 

Skr. TT^'siTT^%^T5n®i 15 ^; il or 

High Hindi : ^ ^^T^3rr ll 

In these examples evidently, forms mo more a joleomstic genitive, 
hut itself determines the genitive case of the word with which it is com-* 
founded^ in the place of the real original case affix. It has clearly not only 
lost its predicative meaning, hut has become altogether a determinative ele- 
ment, or a sort of affix. 

But what was originally the meaning of this word and how did it 
come to lapse into the condition of a mere affix ? In order to answer this 
question, we must go back to the Sanskrit. In one place occurs 

instead of viz. : — 

ww ^ a i e. 

Skr. nx siifcr w ^^WTsf6r%^1% a or 

High Hindi : ^ f% g; ^lif •gig;^T a 

. The Sanskrit equivalent of is The noun means 

^ nature,’ that which distinguishes one from another. Hence, may mean, 
natural, peculiar, or own ; for what is peculiar to one, that is one’s oimi. 
The word therefore means ow7i, and was originally inserted after the 

genitive to emphasize the sense of the genitive. But in course of 

time, this original object of the insertion of was lost sight of, and it 

was used simply to express the genitive itself. In fact, it maybe Bliown 
that the genitive in many other languages arose by some such process. f As 

* liiterally it is ■STSkT^ ; hut it is a very common practice in Prakrit, of which 
numberless instances are found in tbe plays, to add the affix "s^ to Sanskrit words 
without any effect upon the sense of the latter (cf. Pr. Prak. iv, 25, Com.). 

t A good illustration of the process is mentioned hy Max Miiller in his Lectures 
on the Science of Languages. In Lect. II, page 79, he quotes the following remarks from 
an American paper about the Negro -English. /^As to Oases, I do not know that I erer 
heard a regular possessive, but they have begun to develope one of their own, which is 
a very curious illustration of the way inffectional forms have probably grown up in 
other lahguages. If they wish to make the fact of possession at all emphatic or dis- 
tinct, they use the whole word " own.’^ Thus they will say Mosey house.” But if 
asked whose house that is, the answer is Mosey own.” Co’ Molsy yhwn” was the 
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•sriFW is tlie original of so'g?er*is the original of (or ; 

and lias the same meaning as srijef (or just as means 

the same as j(9(5r, and in the phrases cfec.^ 

(cf. Siddhanta Kanmndi to Pan. B, 4, 27, Yol. II, page 468) the same as 
“ manner.” 

But to return to the phonetic changes which underwent, it is 

well known rule in Prakrit, that non-initial single mute consonants ar 
elided (cf. Prakrita Prakasa II, 2.). Accordingly becomes a 

form which occurs in several of the examples already quoted. When two 
vowels meet in consequence of such an elision of a consonant, they are 
often contracted, in Priikrit already (cf. Pr. Prak. lY. 1.), hut still 
more in its descendant, the Graurian. Hence becomes in the Gaurian 

and this again changes into Thus the Sanskrit horse, is 

in Prakrit in the Gaurian §T%T (Alwari and Sindhi), or §1^1 (High 

Hindi). On the change of the final to ^T, as well as the change of the 
feminine termmation to in see some remarks below and in Essay IV. 

Erom (or WXJ), may be derived immediately the modern 

forms (or ^t), by another step of phonetic decay. The elision of 

a medial though not noted in the Sutras of Yaiuruchi, occurs occasion- 
ally in the later Prakrit ; e..g.y for in 

Sanskrit, | 

Harphra Manjari Sattaka, verse 2. 

But in the Gaurian the elision of a medial smgle K is not with oat 
example. For instance, the conjnnetion i?, hut, clearly stands for the San- 
skrit which occurs m Hindi also, and more commonly as XX^ Simi- 

larly, tlie Gau'wdri sign of the genitive has arisen from the otlier 
Ganwaii and poetic form Another Plindi word WX (^^fx) which, liow- 
ever, has a different origin and stands for the Prakrit (Sanskiit isWl), 

also heconies not uncommonly especially in the older poets like Kabir, 

^ ^ n or ' 

Higli Hindfj ^ w# ‘mfx ii ' . 

There is no great difficulty, therefore, in deriving from 

still another derivation is poMble which I shall presently give, and 

odd reply mad© by a little girl to the question, whose child she was canying. CD^ is 
little 5 y euphonic.”— I think also, it can be shown that the afiix by moans of which 
many Sanskrit genitives are formed, is nothing else but a possessive proiiomiiial base, 
equivalent to the common possessive pronominal base meaning own.” 

: 17 ■ : B 
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wliieli is not open to this difficnlty. Before, however, proceeding to the eoii- 
sideratioB of it, I mil dispose of another genitive post-position which, there 
appears little doubt, is really derived from and thus medially from the 
Prakrit ulz. the Bangdli genitive post-position TC, and the Baiigali 

and Oriya K. 

Ill Bangali, all adjectives which are derived through the Prakrit appear 
in the crude base (that is without the Prakrit endings W [masculine] or or 
f [feminine] and anuswara [neuter]), and hence are alike in all genders and 
cases, e. y., WT‘3' little hoy, and little girh(ef. Sliama Churn 

Sircar’s Bangali Grammar, page 75, 2nd edition). Hence the Prakrit or 
contracted would in Bangali become Now this form ^ occurs now 
and then in Tulsi Das, who, in Ms Bamayan, has laid all the principal Gaurian 
languages, and Bangali among them, under contribution. An instance of a 
verse containhig it, has been already quoted. I have above referred to the 
Prakrit rule of eliding a medial single mute consonant. The term medial 
includes also the initial consonant of a word which forms the last part of a 
compomicl (of, Pr. Prak. II, 2.) ; e. g., Sanscrit becomes in Prakrit 

; Sanskrit becomes m Prakrit in Gaurian ; 

Sanskrit becomes Prakrit Gaurian I have also 

shoAvn that, though in Prakrit is generally used ^leonasticallij^ so that 
its concomitant word is also in the genitive case, yet in some instances it is 
made to form a compound with, its concomitant word which then drops 
its genitive inllexion. This latter usage seems to have become exclusively 
established in the Bangali, and in using in composition with the word in 
the genitive case, the hiitial ^ of the former is elided regularly. Thus we 
arrive at Take for instance the genitive of a child j it would be 

tins would change to and this to or (by contraction 

of the Wo adjoining vowels) which is the present genitive in Bangali. 

By analogy, the other Bangali genitive post-position X, which it shares with 
the Oriya, is probably a curtailment of the genitive sign still occurring 
in Tulsi Das and in the Ganwari. 

It has been already noticed that the Sanskrit equivalent f^r tlie Prakrit 
is But liir assumes various forms in Prakrit. Perhaps the most 
common, though not the most regular, form of it is 1%^ (where the change 
of m to "s; takes place by Pr. Prak. I, 28, and that of cf to ^ by Pr, Prak. 

II, 7), e.g., 

^ ll=Sanskrit n lirR u 
Or ; 11= Sanskrit II 

Or .• wfss: il==Sanskrit ir# Sff ii 

Next comes the foma formed regularly according to Pr. Prak. I, 27, and 
II, 

il=Sanskrit II 
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Or : l\=Saiiskrit ^ II 

The most regular form, though not so frequent, is with change of 
^ to ^ by Pr. Prak. I, 28, and elision of erby Pr. Prak. II, 2., in both of 
which sutras it is given among the examples. Another not uiifreqxient form 
is (Pr. Prak. XI, 15), in which the ?r of ^ under the influence of 
•m has changed to a change not uncommon in Pnikrit, as in for 

(Pr. Prak. II, 8, 28.), for for WfWj 

(Mrichchh. Act II page 62) . Examples of are — 

i{=Saiiskrit ll 

^^ 31^ 11 — Sanskrit u etc. 

Another very rare form is where the ^ naay be a substitution 
either for the of (by Pr. Prak. II, 23, as for 

for Patnawali, Act I, page 21), or for the of (by analogy of Pr. 

Prak. II, 12, as for ^^^:) ; it occm’s, e. g., m n=Sanskrit IfWT 

II- Prom the form probably sprang the form which occurs 
only in the augmented shape by the not uncommon snhstitntion of 

an for the first ^ (cf Pr. Prak. 1, 5, as for ■i‘’c:T%r for 
for , &c.) . The most extraordinary transformation of ^fT, however, is the 

rare one which occm'Sjfi. y.,in^%3i^^^=Sanskrit (Alriehchh. 

Act II, page 63) . Prom either or^^,hy the easy change of the linguals 01 "^ 

into K (cf. Pr. Prak. II, 30), arose a further form WK ; unless it be considered 
itself the original of which is equally possible ; or might also he derived 

direct from cf. Pr. Prak. II, 13, 14. The same relation as to 
bears to ; and as to so is to The form (as 

an indeclinable adjective like those in Eangali) has been used, as already 
shown, ill the vulgar and poetical Hindi, to express the genitive. And from 
it, as also explained already, probably the Hangali and Oriya genitive sign 1 : 
is derived, by the elision of the consonant and loss of tlie vowel "W through 
the contraction of the meeting vowels consequent upon that elision ; e, g., 

The other forms or or are, I think, the originals of the dif- 
ferent modern Hindi post-positions or or -^T and their feminine ^ and 
inflected As the Prakrit becomes (by elision of ^) and this 

again in the Gaurian (by contraction of the meeting vowels) or ■^<r, so 
the Prakrit becomes and this in the Gaurian or WT or liT. As 
regards this final of ^ which corresponds to the masculine ending of 
all adjectives which have come into the Hindi through the Prakrit, it is every- 
* Perhaps tk© possessive in Hindi sho^^ 

be explained by means of this element (’’C for TT), the curtailment of^i^(or^<T), thus 
Sanskiit — Prakrit 5 for the commonly received deriva- 
tion of these pronouns from the Sanskrit possessiva is not 

without difficulties. 
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where the siihstitute of the Prakrit masculine nominative ending Adject- 
ive bases in end in Sanskrit in the nominative singular iiiaseiiline in 
feminine ^ or plural These terminations change in the Prakrit in 
or and ^T. In the Alwari dialect, as well as in tlie Sindhi and 
Naiptili, these terminations are preserved unchanged. The genitive post- 
positions in Alwari and ISTaipali are, nominative singular masculine nomi- 
native plural masculine ^T, feminine ; in Sindhi resp, ^ ; similarly, 

in all three languages, is a horse, UT^T horses, mare, &c. The 

Brajbhasha changes generally the Prakrit into ^T, and has therefore ^T, 
instead of similarly for Prakrit (Sanskrit The 

High Hindi finally changes the harsher diphthongs or into the more 
agreeable vowel and hence has ^T, for or %T, or 

Prom % (or or ^t) the femmine ^ was formed, according to tlie univer- 
sal rule of the Hindi of fonning the feminine in instead of the Sanskrit 
or Prakrit The origin of the feminine ^ and the inflected form % will be 
explained afterwards (see Essay lY). 

The form 1%^ perhaps has even a better claim than the form to he 
considered the original of It is true that so far as I liave search- 

ed the Prakrit dialogues of Sanskrit dramas, I have not discovered an in- 
stance of either or being used in tlisii g}leo7iastic manner in whieli 
is employed. While is frequently used in a determinative sense 
(as affix of the genitive), I have never found or so used, hut always 
in a predicative sense (as a proper participle past passive). But besides 
the direct proofs to be adduced hereafter (showing^ that is the original 
of^T)s the following reasons will show that not much importance can be 
attached to the ehcumstanee. In the first place, tliat no instance of 
or'^r% as genitive affix is fonnd, is merely matter of accident. For alto- 
gether the use of a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit participle hi this deter- 
minative sense, is confined to one play, the Mriehchhakati ; and even tluire it 
oceui‘s only about fomteen times (in the form T%) . This use of ®?r was evi- 
dently slang. But while other plays also introduce low and vulgar ])eoj)hi, they 
do it only on rare occasions and even then put a more or less refined language 
mto then mouth ; on the other hand, the Mriehchhakati introduces lo w peo])Ie 
very extensively, and allows them to express themselves freely in their native 
vulgar jargon. This explams also the occurrence, in the Mriehchhakati, of 
other grammatical fonns besides which are found in no other play. We 
may safely conclude that since the use of a Prakrit form of Hef to determine 
the genitive is confined to one play and even there, on account of its vul- 
garity, is only exceptionally introduced, the maimer of its use there must not 
be taken as a measure of its use in general among the people. Among them, 
was employed, no doubt, much more frequently, and very probably 
other forms of m (as &c.,) also, which were too vulgar to be admit- 
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ted at all into any play. There is nothing surprising in the fact that, among 
only about fourteen instances of the form 1%^ or should nCYer oc- 
cur, seeing that the latter was probably the more vulgar expression of the two. 
And here I may call attention to the offc-observed fact that what had been once 
vulgar or slang phrases, or grammatical fomis, during the classical period of a 
language, generally becomes the material out of which the language after its 
decay reconstructs itself. This law is well illustrated by the Romance lan- 
guages. The som’ces of Italian are not to be found in the classical Literature 
of Home, but in the popular dialects of Italy. Hindustani is not the 
daughter of Sanskrit, as we find it in the Yedas, or in the later literature of 
the Brahmans ; it is a branch of the living speech of India, springing from 
the same stem from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed its literary 
independence.”^ (2.) Moreover, there is direct proof that and were 
used in a determinative sense. In Sanskrit, ui", the locative singular of 
igjfT, is sometimes employed to express the dative. Even there it has nearly 
lost its originally predicative meaning, and has come to be regarded almost 
like a mere case-affix. But in the Prakrit and Gaurian, as well as other 
similar Sanslait words, e, y., (Marathi WTO (Bangali Hindi 

have become mere case — signs of the dative. Now is rendered in the 
Prakrit promiscuously by (or ^ W*), or by or by Examples 
of are the following — 

cTW 11 I e. 

Skr. ^ # ^T^f% n or 

High Hindi : ^ ^ % II 

Or : ^ W L e, 

Skr. vr ii or 

High Hindi : ^ w't WTWift ^ | 

Mriclichhakati, 

Or : w a i e. 

Skr. w i^ffT H or 

High Hindi : srrfl: % 1%% % ll 

Or ; , w a I e. 

Skr. m a or 

High Hindi : w KTWT % ^ ^ ll 

Ditto, Act. YI. page, 186. 

^ . 

^ Max Muller, Lectures on the Soieneo of Language, Lect. II., page 67. Th© 
greater part of tbat lecture fpp. 50 to 80) is devoted to this subject of what M, M, 
calls “ dialectic I’egeneration.’' 
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Skr. ^RcTT u or 

High Hindi : fm % W W 

Eatnavali, Act ri, page 57., 

Or : .,...^^ii|f% u i e. 

Skr. w mw... . n or 

High Hindi : ^ ... nx'€\ ^ n 

^ Venisamliara, Act II. page. 35. 

All example of ^ is the following — 

II i e, 

Skr. il or 

High Hindi : ^ mm % n 

Mrichcliliakati, Act A. page 323. 

It is more than probable then, that if or was used beside 
to express the datwe, or was also employed beside T, to express 
the genitive. And I think it not impossible, that a more careful and ex- 
tensive examination of Prakrit and the earliest Ganrian literature, might bring 
to light instanees of the use of or as affixes of the genitive. 

But to proceed with the consideration of By the usual elision of 

the medial mute consonant, the form f%% would arise. This is, indeed, the 
usual form in which the participle ^rT appears in the earlier liiiidi poets 
(especially Sdra Das), where it is written with a slight accommodation 
to the pronunciation to avoid the hiatus. Generally, however, in such cases the 
vowel •?;; before % is changed to the corresponding semivowel e, y., Sanskrit 
Tf^m = Prakrit == Hindi x?i|T ; Sanskrit = Prakrit = 

Hindi &c., and in the Brajbhasha K^T, ^%}T, etc. Accordingly, f%^T 
would become iilT, and in the Braj Bhasha ^r. The reason why it is changed 
to (or t%^T) is shnply enphonism, an initial double consonant being 
difficult to pronounce. But when in other words (K^^T, ’“If'iiT) the double 
consonant would be medial and hence divisible between the two enclosing 
syllables, it i§ not avoided j and for the same reason the word iljself, when 
it is compounded with a prefix, is spelt ^ in the Naipali ; e. y., 

1%?^^ = Hindi ^ ( == S. iRJ^rrO- This is but the ap- 

|>lieation of a well known Sanskrit Sandhi rule, according to which, e. y., fr 
+ ^ = 5^frr, hut fw^ -f- ^ + %: =i 

(cf. Siddh. Kaum. to Pan. 6, 4, 77, 64, 82, page 118.) Now when 
i^ used to express the genitive, it is no more an independent word, but lias 
sunk down to the position of an affix, and forms a compound with its 
concomitant word. Hence, ^ would have a medial position and, therefore^ 
would not be avoided. Hence fV^T, when used as a sort of genitive affix, 
would he contracted into w (or ^T). 

Lastly would, for reasons of euphony, he contracted into %T (or or 
*^) 5 just as the harsher forms KW or or &c., of the Braj 
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EliasM are contracted in tlie Higli Hindi into tlie more enplionions K'fl, 

&e.. The following scheme will make the similarity still more manifest to the 
eye— 

Sanskrit. ' Prakrit: Br. Bhaslia. Hindi. 

(JirFaifr!), (?p-)f%'iT==(5s-)%= 

(x:-)P?7r: = (T-)f%% = = (x;-)'iT = 

(?rrf?:^0, C^T-)lT7r:= (m-)Pc% = (WT-)f^^T = (?TT-)%f = (m-)Tj 
(^3TW!), = (^-)fM:T= (^-)r’3i'^r=(-^-);§T= 

(— )f%7r: = (— )ftr%= (— )fw= (— )^t = (—)m 
A still more exact parrallel, than by these examples, is afforded by the 
Hindi (feminine plural the past tense of the auxiliary verb to 

be. Por the original of ^ is the Sanskrit past participle of the verb 

to stand. The initial ^ is dropped, as usual in Prakrit ; likewise the 
medial thus we arrive at ; and this may change either to which 

would be exactly parallel to the Braj Bhasha f%5T, or to WT, ■which would 
be exactly parallel to tlie form w, assumed by me as the immediate original 
of (^T). How both and occm' in the Haipali, and are there the 

simultaneous equivalents of the Hindi ; e y., 

I i. e. 

High Hindi : i St. Luke i, 5. 

Again : ^ i i. e. 

High Hindi : ^ w ^ I St. Luke i, 6. 

Again : f fw ! I e. 

High Hindi : ^ % ii | St. Luke i, 7. 

In the case of ■s?T, therefore, we can still follow its descent, step by step, 
from the Sanskrit Tmw-, through 1^%, fti%, to m ; while in the 

case of unfortunately some of the links have been lost. But that or 
is really a direct descendant of the Sanskrit ^rfs, just as of is 

even more remarkably proved hy the Haipali ; for in one case it actually 
makes use of (feminine plural ^t) as a substitute of l?^:. The Nai- 
pali, namely, possesses two forms of the past participle passive ; one is the 
ordinary form, which it shares with all other Graiirian languages ; the other is 
a very peculiar form, which I believe only one other Gaurian lan- 

guage, viz., the Marathi, possesses. The difference between those two forms 
appears to be this, that the participle takes the common form, whenever it in 
used, activelg to denote the past tense active, and thejyZmz^^^^fe 
ever it is used ^assivelg as a participial adjective. The pleonastic form is 
made hy superadding the past participle '?? ?{:, contracted to #T, to the common 
form of the past participle passive, and of the two participles, thus compound- 
"ed, the latter cannot he hifieeted, whereas the former (I f?., ^T) takes the in- 
flexions, and agrees with the qualified nomi in gender, number, and case, 
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{I e,, masculine feminine plural and oblique WT) ; e, g., tlie past parti- 
ciple passive of to write, used to form the perfect tense aetwe, is 

(L e.y Sans. 1%f%?T5) ; but with tbe proper passive sense, it is % (i. e. 

Sanskrit or Hindi or w)ftlmsj^tbe Oospel written 

by Luke” is it 0- e. Sanskrit Ifw: 

or Hnidi i ; but Luke wrote a Gospel” 

is ^Wt C^* e.? Sanskrit oiv Hindi 

A few other examples are : #rf% 

m fmi L e-, High Hindi ^J^XT 

^ Xo ■^cT W W (Lit. Sanskrit ^Pf- 

cT^ “l/r: !7WPr?rJ ww; f^w:) St. Lnke i, 26, 27. 

Again, ^ 1%W ^>:?T f^X, High Hindi 

i^-iTTil # 'qn^Tif 3lft ^ (or Sanslait ^ liITT f^rjt) St. 

Luke i, 27. Again, % W High Hindi 

% (or Sanskrit ir?TTS%) St. Luke i, 14. Again, ^ iiwr 
%T % Wf e,, High Hindi 

^■^T. In tins last example, tlie partici];)le ir and tlie genitive affix 
are side by side.'^ 

Wiiichever be tliougbt the more probable derivation of wr, either from 
^ or fwx — only be decided after a more tliorough examina- 
tion of tbe earliest Gaurian literature— I hope, I have succeeded in proving 
so muck beyond doubt, that tke Sanskrit participle "^fT is in one form or tlxe 
other the original of the genitive post-positions. 

There remains briefly to consider the post-positions in the other Gau- 
lian languages. In the case of most of them my remarks are not meant to be 

^ A very similar, thouglinot quite so parallel case is that of a past participle 
of to be, ■which still occurs iu the Ganwarf, and is also met ^vith now and tlioii in 
Tnlsi Das, It stands for the High Hindi (Sanslait and the Low Itindi WT, 

or It occurs, for instance, in the following verse of Tulsi Bus, 

H i,.e. 

High Hindi : ^?THf % H 

Sun,dar kand, 

^T is a curtailment of the Low Hindi or which are both probably de- 
rived from a Prakrit (for Sanskrit ^HO- Prom by the elisba of 

■^onlcl come and from the same,by the elision of both ^ and would 

’oome Another parallel case, I believe, we have in the syllabic 

IT (femininellt, plural 5), which forms the Hindi future tense,- c. r/., %T?rT, ho mil be. 
Por it stands probably for the Hindi past participle of to go 3 and W itself 

is connected^with the Sanslait ^Tcfb and Prakrit or (with insertion of an eupho- 
nious Compare also in the Low Hindi phrase to be ibunci, 

for WTW^IRT, and ^T, the Low Hindi for W, what ? 
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more tliaii suggestions of tlieir pro'bable origin, founded partly on tbe fact of 
the common origin of all Gaurian languages, partly on Prakrit analogies. 

In the Marathi genitive post-positions a simple transforma- 
tion of the guttural ^^of € into a palatal ^ has taken place. For 

the rest they must he derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 
There is only one other instance loiown to me in Marathi of such 
a change of gutturals and palatals : it is that of the Sanskrit harha- 

rian into the Maharashtri which is the subject of a special rule in 

the Prakrita Prakasa (II. 83.) But the change is xDhysiologieally very easy 
(cf Max Muller, Science of Languages Lect. Ill, page, 155 vol. 2nd), and by 
no means uncommon in the Aryan languages in general (cf. Bopp, Comp. Giam. 
§ page 25).^ 

The origin of the Panj^i, Sindhi and Gujarati post-positions I explain 
alike, in a manner similar to that in which I have explained the Bangali 
and Oriya post-positions K and ; viz, that they have originated from a 
Prakrit form of by the elision of the initial consonant ^ and contraction 
(by Sandhi) of the two adjoining vowels. 

The original of the .Panjabi post-positions ^ is the forai or 

; probably the latter.f Take for instance the genitive of ilfT horse. 
It may be assumed to have been originally Here the original 


^ I had written the above remarks when I received a copy of the Student’s 
Manual of Marathi G rammar. In the appendix on the grammatical forms which occnr 
in old MardtU poetry, a few forms are given which confirm my theory in a remarkable 
way. The old form of the masculine ^ and the neuter % is there (page 13S) stated 
to be resp. and Now represents a Prakrit form and is the 

yet7 form ^Incli, a f6w pages tack, I postulated as tire ® 

Hindi (taking ^ andXto mterdrangeable letters) and about 'srbrob I e^^essed 
a hope that a mL'tlrorough exarairration of tbo oldest Gaurian literature mrglrt brmg 
to light traces of it. I, there, derived '^STT (or ^T) thus ; Sanskrit ’Sfr-, Prakrit 

(or = either f^T (or f^?T) or ^1 (or = Wl ^ (or ^T).-Tlre 

derivation of ( in the same grammar page 132) from the Sanskrit genitive affix 
^ is untenable. Idly, because even if ^ could be the original of 'vT, it certaiidy 
could not be so of the older from Zndly. The Sanskrit ^ is unchangeable, 

while is capable of forming case, number, and gender. Srdly. Against the Sans- 
krit derivative affix 15 as well as against the indexional affix ^ 
lie which I have pointed out with reference to the derivation of the Hin i rom e 

or genitive partiele. Tf this can be Wed, it would seem to indicate that the init a ^ 
of the Panjabi post-positions is a modification of the original 5r of%5T See op t is 

SttSo of the guttural and dental class, Bopp^s Comparative Grammar, § 401. 

Vimust reserve the explanation of the inflected from 5TV for another paper. 

18 : ■ . 
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meaning of was no more felt; it had become like a mere affix and 
had assumed an enclitic position, forming one word with Hence, as in 

compound words, the (now medial) consonant W was elided, and the two ad- 
joining vowels contracted (hj dropping j thus we have ir# 

=: Finally as in High Hindi the harsh diphthong was changed to 

the more agreeable vowel ; thus The process here assumed is 

well illustrated by the origin of the interrogative pronoun who. In 
Prakrit the interrogative pronoun %T ( == Sanskrit has almost invariably 
appended to it, the thus % consonant \ is 

alwa^rs elided ; thus ; iu the Graurian again the two adjoining vowels- 

are contracted (by dropping ), thus 
The Sindhi post-positions ^T, may have originated from the 

form by exactly the same process as explained above 

in the ease of ^ ; thus = ?tT% ^T. Finally the ini- 

tial semivowel ^ of would change, according to a general rule of the 
Prakrit (P. P. II, 31) and Graurian, into the j)alatal consonant thus 
#T.t 

The Guiarati post-positions (^, etc.) I am inclined to derive from 
an obsolete Prakrit form of igTeT, viz. or fiWT in the same way as the 

Panjabi ^ from fV^T, or the Sindhi from f^^T. That such a Prakrit 

form must have once existed, is clearly proved by the Hindi, In poetry, an 
old Hindi form or often occurs equivalent to made or done. 
Two other old Hindi past participial forms, exactly analogous to them, also 
occur in poetry, viz. or ^ifT given (=: Sanskrit ^tT:) and or . 
taken (= Sanskrit Now the derivation of is well assured 

Here I will only say that I consider the termination to he a modification of the 
Sanskrit genitive termination (of bases in which in Prakrit becomes (or 
or ^IP^) or H* The curtailment of or ^IT^T into mast be supposed to 
have taken place contemporaneously with the modification of the Prakrit termination 
or or H into the Gaurian ^ (Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi) or (Mar. Giijar.}. 

^ A Prakrit lingual generally changes into the dental ■®r in Hindi. In the 
Alwar dialect the pronoun is still ^1^^ s in the Ganwari and in Hindi poetry (e. g. of 
Chand Bardai) it is ^^^5 compare in Marathi fourth for the Prakrit li 

may be noticed also that ths vowels X and ^ which are elided, are preceded by their 
own corresponding diphthongs ’’I and ^T. 

t The Sindhi post-positions admit, however, also of a different explanation. Their 
initial might be merely a softening of the initial which we have in the Marathi. 
Ab a somewhat parallel case we may compare the Nipali ^ (they are), t’o which cOi’re- 
spends in the Low Hindi of Alwar and in High Hindi (i. e. Sanskrit 

J Of these pairs those containing the '^are later and occur generally in Tulsi 
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According to the Prakrit Prakasa VIII, 62, the partieipal past passive of the 
root i|;T to give is in Prakrit (for Sanskrit and from hy a regu- 
lar process of phonetic modification, which I shall explain later on, the form 
originated. By analogy it follows that the other two forms 
and must also be derived from original Prakrit forms and (of 
the roots and It is true that neither nor f%T^ are supported by 
any of Vararuchi’s Sutras, nor by the Prakrit of the plays founded upon those 
Sutras, But as the ' process of phonetic change was certainly not stop- 
ped by Varamchfs Sutras, the phase of Prakrit exhibited in his Sutras can- 
not be taken as a measm'e of what Prakrit may have been at a much later 
period. There is not the least difficulty, therefore, in assuming that the 
Prakrit of later times and perhaps among the vulgar, contained many forms 
which have not found admittance in Yararuchi’s Sutras or in di’amatie Pra- 
krit. Among those later or more vulgar forms and must have 
been.f Their existence is necessary to account for the existence of the 

Dag. Tbe otbers witbont *^are the more original ones and occnr for example inKabir 
Chand j e. 

WT I 

%T it e. 

Higt Hindi : sn I 

^ ^ n 

Tnlsi Das Ramdyan, Ajndhya Kand. 

Again : snPc ^ I 

11 i. e. 

High Hindi: I 

'^TcTK % f%^T II 

Kabir, Rekhtas. 

Again : ^I'sn I 

5R>r 11 e. 

Higli Hindi: ^ ^ f^^IT I 

^ % II 

Pr. Raj Ray., I, 11. 

Again: I 

IM. e. 

Higl Hindi : WT «*r I 

mar %r W f%aT II » 

Pr. R^ Ray., I> 18. 

* The dental «f for original according to general Hindi usage. 

t In P. P. VIII, 13, it is stated the root ^ or ^ ^ may change into “ft W 5 0. <7. 
he does for (== Sanskrit Prom a past, pai-t. passive 

may be derived and it is not improbable, that might change into by the 
analogy of just as e, man changes into j cf. P, P. I, 23, 
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forms ^’srr and winch certainly do e^sist. From an original Prakrit 
then, through the intermediate modification I think the Grujarati 
genitive post-positions ^T, &c., may be derived. 

Having thus explained the derivation of the various Granrian post-posi- 
tions of the genitive, I now proceed to state another important evidence in 
support of my theory. I have shown that the word was used in two 
different ways in Prakrit to express the genitive, mz., 1st, as a mei'e affix, in 
which ease it was compounded with the word which was to he put into the 
genitive case ; 2nd, as a pleonastic insertion, in which case the word wdiieli 
was to he put into the genitive case, retained its organic genitive inflexion. 
How I have tried to prove that the Bangali post-positions and v;aiid the 
Oriya post-position ^ are derived from the Prakrit employed in the for- 
mer manner, On the other hand the Hindi post-position ^x) are 

derived from the sa/ine Prakrit employed in the second manner and the 
Hindi post position %) as well as the post-positions of all G-amian 

languages of the Plindi class (i. e. Haipali, Marathi, Gujarati, Siiidhi, Panjabi, 
hut exclusive of Bangali and Oriya) are derived from the Prakrit form 

respectively), also employed in the second mamier. This accounts why 
the initial ^ was lost in Bangali and Oriya, while it was retained in Hindi, 
Haipali and Mar;Uhi. It is true ^^was dropped (if my derivation be true) 
in the Panjjihi, Sindhi and Gnjardti ; hut this is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that though the wordsf^T and remained independent words, 
yet being otHj pleonastic, they became enclitic, and hence liable toy? 
corruption in the initial letters by contact with the principle word, on which 
they leant. However the main point to which I wished to call attention is 
this, that if my theory of explanation of the genitive post-positions of the 
Hindi class of the Gaurian languages is true, it may be expected that traces of 
their being Sbpleomstw insertion, and of the existence of an organic genitive 
of the inflected word will have remained. A few such traces, I think, I can 
prove to exist, and considering the extent to which phonetic decay has gone 
in the modern languages of India, I think they are sufficiently distinct and 
remarkable. 

In Hindi poetry, sucb combinations as %T, rTtf^ (all 

= or or %x.t (== <fec., are not uncommon ; n. g,, 

^31 ^3T II i e. 

High Hindi : % ^ ^3ff w n 

Sdra Das, Siirsagar, Bagvilasa, 

Or : >fmt ii e. 

High Hindi ; ^ il 


Ibidem, 162. 
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Or : i\ i, e. 

High Hindi : fern % ^ il 

Kabir’s Hekbtas. 

INTow these forms or €Tt1%, %i% or or 

<fee., are nothing hnt phonetic corruptions of the Sanskrit genitives 

&c. Ho doubt when standing by themselves they are commonly used 
to express the dative case and even any other ease (ablative, instrumental, 
locative) ; but that is owing to the fact (i) that the dative case has disap- 
peared altogether from the Prakrit and the Gaurian, and has been substituted 
by the genitive and (ii) that in poetry all case-signs (or post-positions) are 
generally omitted. But instances are not wanting where those forms are 
used even by themselves in the sense of the genitive j e. g,, 

%T % I L e. 

High Hindi : vm^ ^ ii 

Bajniti, page 8. 

Or : 3?^ ^^TeT t 

I! u e. 

High Hindi : ^ } 

-^T^* ^3T II 

Tulsi Das Eamayan, Sundarkand, 

2. In the High Hindi the interrogative pronoun '^'R' forms its genitive 
the relative forms fsT’Sf^T, the demonstrative forms fwWT, 
forms ^ forms These forms have 

never been explained. The fact, however, is that they are by themselves al- 
ready full genitives so that ^T, &c., are in reality double or pleo-- 

nastic genitives. In Prakrit there are two forms of the base of these pinnouns, 
one ending in the other in ■?; (viz. ^ and f%, and ]%T, w and of which all 

\ bases, with the solitary exception of have been lost in Sanskrit), 

The bases f%, f%, 1%, are in the Prakrit, as we know it now, restricted ge- 
nerally to the feminine ; but that originally it was not so, is proved by the 
fact that in the masculme the forms I^WT, of the instiiimental 

case occur as alternatives besides How the genitive of the 

masculine bases f%, is (feminine 

for the Sanskrit fwm, ; feminhie T^WV* etc, by the common rule 

of the Prakrit of assimilating dissimilar compound consonants, cf. P. P, III, 
2.) In the modern dialects there is a general rule, that where the Sanskrit has 
two dissimilar consonants adjoining and the Prakrit turns these into two 
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similar consonants, the Ganrian elides one of the latter and lengthens the 
preceding vowel.^ The following examples will illustrate this rule : 


Sanskrit, 

Prdkrit. 

Gaurian. 

Sanskrit. 

Prdkrit 

Gaurian. 






^Ter 






■^lir 




























etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


But there are exceptions to this rule. One of the most common of these 
is ^ all from Prakrit and Sanskrit The genitive 
&c., are also exceptional and become in Hindi &c. It follows, 

therefore, that the forms etc. are ^pleonastic genitives. Eendered in 

Prakrit they would be %% (or etc., with which may be 

compared the genitive quoted above on page 23. 

3. In most Gaurian languages the termination of the noun in inflexion, 
i. e, when foUowed by post-positions, undergoes some change, generally into 
^ or e. g., Hindi genitive ^T; Marathi genitive These 

inflexional forms, I believe, to be simply modifications of the old organic geni- 
tives of the Sanskrit. I must content myself, however, here with this simple 
statement, and reserve the substantiation of it to a future paper on the in- 
flexional bases of nouns. 

Essay III. 

On the Inflexional Base of Nouns, 

In the former essay I promised a paper on the inflexional base of Gau- 
nan nouns. The present essay will he devoted to this subject, the dis- 
cussion of which, it seems best to insert here, as it oilers an im])ortant con- 
firmation of the theory set forth in the former essay, and a foundation for 
the treatment of the other inflexional post-positions in the sul)sequent essays. 

In most Gaurian languages, there are classes of nouns whiclx exhibit a 
different form when placed in connexion with post-positions (i. /a in all 
oblique cases) from that which they have when they stand by themselves 
(i, e, in the nominative case). The former form I shall call the obligm 
it is identical with what is often called the inflexional base. The 

^ Traces of tHs law are seen already in Prakrit, e. g,^ Sanskrit becomes in 
Prakrit or see P. P. YI, 5 ; or Sanskrit 9 Prakrit ■(%«( or f Sanskrit 

Prakrit or ; Sanskrit XTf% Prtot XX^ ovx^', see 

p,p.in, 58. 

t Also true, from Prakrit and Sanskrit ; but in Naipali regularly 
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form of the nonn in the nominative case I shall distiiiguisli as the direct 
form. 

In the present essay these forms of the noun in the plural will he 
altogether set aside, as in some G-aurian languages they are of a nature, 
altogether different from that of these/orm of the noun in the singular. For 
the present I must assume this ; the proof will be given afterwards in another 
essay. But it will greatly simplify the enquiiy to confine our attention for 
the present to the singular. 

In the Hindi only one class of nouns possesses an olliytte form in 
the singular ; all masculine nouns the direct form of which ends in 
such an as is a modification of the Prakrit nominative sing, masculine 
termination %. The differs from the direct form in chang- 

ing the termination ^ to ^ ; e, y., nominative ^T'^T horse, genitive 
WX ; large, &Q. The above definition implies that all those 

nouns have passed into the Hindi from the Prakrit and, therefore, excludes all 
such nouns ending in as have been transferred to the Hindi direct from 
the Sanskrit or Arabic ; e.y., TT^kmg, fqrxj father, God,^WT priest, #T^r 
God, <fec. All other nouns, whether masculine or feminine, have no ollique 
form differing from the direct form ; e, g., nominative, ft’fTT father, genitive 
ftrWT W \1 water, genitive WJ 5 gardener, genitive ^ 
devotee, gen. daughter, genitive 5 (fern.) word, gen. 

&c. 

The Panjabi agrees with the Hindi in every particular *, e.g,^ nominative 
boy, gen. j but soul, gen. ^T(3TT man, gen. ; 

herdsman, gen. father, gen. crow, gen. 

^ 5 calamity, gen. ; “JRri mother, gen. ^ daughter, gen. 

To the masc. nouns in must he counted also those termmating in 
; e. shopkeeper, gen. (See Panjahi Grammar of the 

American Mission in Lodi^n a). 

The Sindhi follows the Hindi and Panjabi with this qualification, that 
it retains the Prakiit termination ^r, and that, therefore, to the Hindi 
and Panjabi class of nouns in correspond in Sindhi the nouns ending in 
The olliqueform changes the terminations of the direct form into 
as in Hindi and Panjahi 5 e. g., nominative horse, gen. ; hut 

man, gen. ■i?’! ^ ; woman, gen. word, gen. 

mare, gem bread, gen. (See W. H. Wathen’s 

Sindhi Grammar). 

The Haipali and Gujarati again agree with the Sindhi, with this excep- 
tion that they change the texmination % of ^he direct form into of the 

oMigue form iasiGBjd. of Similarly the Gujarati neuter nouns in ^ 
change their final in the into j 
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Naipali ; nominative word, gen. '^T ; 
but „ ^ Tfwr king „ 'CraTT ^ 

„ ^s»IT«T son „ ^i®ai«r 

„ trf% course „ 

„ lord „ W -^T 

(Examples from St. Luke’s Gospel.) 

Gujarati j nominatiye masc. business gen. #rT 

„ neut. gold „ ^Irff ; 

but „ * masc. % God „ 

„ „ TTWT king „ xmi 

„ „ slioe maker „ ?JT^1 ^ 

5 , „ sweetmeat „ “tT 

„ fern. ’^T'^r gild „ -^T^r 

„ „ book „ 

„ „ motlier-in-law „ '^T 

„ „ yellow myr. „ 

j, „ cliurningstaff „ 

„ „ 5t iguana „ §1 

„ neut. thicket „ ■^r 

„ „ water „ -q-T^ 

(See Grammar of Shapuiji Edalji.) 

It is manifest that all these Gaurian languages allow an oblique Jhrm 
only to such nouns as have passed directly or wimediately from the Prakrit 
into the Gaurian, which form part, as it were, of the original stock of voca- 
bles with which the Gaurian started on its way of development, when it 
first began to become a distinct language beside Prakrit, These nouns 
iviz, those which admit of an oblique forni) I shall always in future dis- 
tinguish briefly as the iPrdhritic elements of the Gaurian. 

Eesides these JBrakritic elements of the Gaurian, there is another class 
of nouns in the above-mentioned languages {piz, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, 
Gnjarati, Naipali, which I shall in future call for brevity’s sake the IBndi- 
class Gaurian), the nature of which is unmistakable to any one acquainted 
with the phonetic peculiarities of Prakrit and Sanskrit. They arc purely 
^anshrit. As the Prakrit tolerates no eompomid consonant in the begin- 
ning, nor a dissimilar compound consonant in the middle of a word ; further 
as it generally either changes a medial surd mute consonant to the corre- 
spondmg sonant one, or elides it altogether j and as it generally changes 
an aspfrate mute consonant to the simple aspfrate it folio w^s, that, 1, every 
Gaurian word eontaining a compound consonant in the hegiiiiiing or a dis- 
similar compound consonant in the middle must be Banshntie (barring of 
course all foreign words) ; 2. Most Gaurian words containing a medial 
surd mute or aspirate are SmisJcritic, erg,, wrath is in Hindi both and 
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^fTT^ I but tbe latter is J^rilcritio^ whereas the former is purely Sanshritic ; 
again or work are Sanskritic, hut or are Prakritic ; again 
wlitten is Sanskritic, but {%^T or is Prakritic, &c. &q.* 

All such nouns I shall call the SamJcritic elements of the Graurian. It 
needs no proof to show that this SansJcritic element is the most modem 
part of the Graurian ; modern, that is, not absolutely, but relatively to the 
other elements ; for the presence of some of the Sanskritic element dates 
from some centuries. But a very slight examination of the Hindi liter- 
ature will show that this Sansicritic element is least present in its oldest 
specimens, and that it increases in proportion as the date of the hterature 
approaches our own times. In the High Hindi it preponderates very large- 
Ijr, and, as I have already remarked in the introductory essay, its mtro- 
duetion is still progressing. 

Now what happens when we see a Sanskrit word naturalised, as it 
were, in the Graurian (High Hindi) ? It is simply taken in the form 
of the Sanskrit nominative sing. In this form it remains stereotyped in the 
Graurian and serves as the Gaurian Inflexional base for all cases, the nomin- 
ative, as well as the oblique ones ; e. g.^ wise is in Hindi gen. 

WX. This inflexional base ^f^iTF^is nothing but the nominative sing, of the 
Sanskrit word (or rather base) Again soul is in Hindi WMr (with 

gen. Wf) which is merely the Sanskrit nominative sing, of the base 
The same word occurs in Hindi also in the PraJcritie form (for Prakr, 
in the sense of an honorific term of address. It follows from this as 
the distinctive principle of the (Hindi-class) Gaurian, f that they h|ve 1, 
lost the power of forming organic inflexions of a noun (as the Sanskrit and 
PrHcrit do.) 2. That they leave their inflexional bases unchanged and 
indicate their inflexion by post-positions, and 3, that they use as their bases 
the nouns in the nominative singular belonging to a former and now 
fossil state of the language (viz.^ to Sanskrit or, as we shall presently see, to 
Prakrit) ; having thus become unconscious of the akeady infleoted pature 
of its nouns. 

It has been now shown that the ’Prahritlc element of the (Hindi-class) 
Gaurian contains all tliose nouns which admit of an obligue formy and 

These are only a few of the more broad and general criteria. There are others 
also; < 3 . {/., in the High IlincU (not in tlio low Hindi of Alwar) every lingnal of the 
Prakrit (which, as is well known, not only retains all Sanskrit lingual but changes 
even every single, dental '«T of the Sanskiit into tho lingual is changed into a dental 
•Sf* even ill those cases where the Prakrit represented the original Sanskrit H^riee 
every Hindi word containing a lingual mnst be Sanskritic j e, y.,’^eTT to do is 
PrdhritiCjhxib cause a,i'Q Smsl&riUc i ear is FraknUCf but 

ear, Sanskritic, &o., 

f I. 6,, of the Graurian after its full development as a distinct and separate lan- 
guage j leaving out of account, therefore, the Prakritic element, which represents a 
state of the Gauyian, when it was not yet distinct from Prakrit. 

■ ' 19 ' ■ Ck 
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that all SnnsJcrific elements (of the Graiirian) belong to that class of nonns 
which admit of no ollique fomi^ a class which is much more extensive than 
the other. But Banshritic elements do not account for the whole of the nouns 
belonging to that elass. There ai’o many nouns in this class which 1,, ex- 
hibit all the phonetic peculiarities (enumerated above) of the Prakrit ; which 
2.5 have the form of the nominative sing, of the Prakrit ; and which 3., pre- 
serve this form uiiclianged in all cases (i. e.^ do not admit of an oMigue 
/orm), indicating their inflexion hy post-positions ; e. y., elephant is in Hindi 
it is identical with the Prakrit nominative singular (= Sanskrit 
nominative singular of the base and is in Hindi the (iiiflexmi- 

al) base of which the nominative is the gen. &c. From 

this we conclude, 1.5 that all these nouns have been transferred to the 
Gaurian not from the Sanskrit, but from the Prakrit ; hut 2,, that they were 
so transferred 7iot before the distinctive principles of the Gaurian had fully 
estahlished themselves, i. e,^ after the Gaurian had finally and entirely 
replaced the Prakrit as a separate and distinct language. These nouns, 
therefore, have an altogether dilferent nature from those nouns which con- 
stitute the BrcikritiG elements of the Gaurian. The latter are the earliest 
elements of the Gaurian which were transferred to it from the Prakrit at that 
early time when the principles of the Gaurian were not yet formed, but 
only in process of formation ; when as yet the Gaurian was only a much 
decayed dialect of the Prakrit. Hence the ^rdlcrUic elements have a mixed 
eharacter, half Prakrit, half Gaurian ; Prdkrit they are in showing traces of 
orgm^c inflexion, viz,, in the ohligue form (as diJGPering from the direct form 
of the nominative) ; Gaurian, in preserving their oblique form unchanged in 
ail oblique cases alike, indicating the difference of the various oblique cases 
by post-positions. On the other hand the other Prakrit nouns entered the 
Gaurian when its principles were fully formed ,* and, therefore, becoming sub- 
ject to the force of those principles, they were fully assimilated by the Gaurian. 
I shall therefore in fiitiue denominate all such nouns as the qyro;per Gcmrian 
elements of the Gaurian, to distinguish them from the I^rdhrUic elements 
on the one hand, and from the Scmshritic elements on the other hand.'^ 

Thus we have seen that the whole of the Gaurian nouns are divided 
into three classes. 1. The FrdhrUio element containing all nouns, which 
admit an obliqueform, 2. The qyrojper Gaurian element containing one pait 

^ By the term Gaurian element’’ only, I shall designate both the jrrojper 
Gayirimi md the Sanslcritic elements together. For all Gaurian nouns may be divided 
thus . , 

1. Pm/m'tic norms, i. 5., admitting an otZigite /om. 

2. Qwunmv nouns, t e., not admitting an oUig;tw for ni> 

a. Gmirian ^rojger. 
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of the nouns wliieh do not admit an ohligue form. 3. SanshrUic 

element containing the remaining part of the nouns which do not admit an 
ohligue form. And from what has heen explained above, it follows further 
that these three elements or classes represent three, in the mwifiy successive 
stages in the development or periods in the history of the Gaurian lan- 
guages. The Lrdlcritic element exhibits the Gaurian in its earliest stage 
(probably before 800 A. D.) ISText comes the ^roger Gaurian element 
which shows the Gauiian in its middle stage (extending probably from 
about 800 to 1300 A. D.) Lastly comes the Bmishritic element showhig 
the Gaurian in its modern form (begimiing probably with about 1300 
A. D.) 

I may remark here en passant, that the nouns (now post-positions) %T 
(Naipali), ^ (Hindi) ; ^ (Panjabi), mj (Sindhi), ^ (Gujarati), since they 
exhibit the phonetic peculiarities of the Prakrit (for they stand for the 
Prakrit or or rather for] or and the Sanskrit 

or] ‘gjcr^J as explained in Essay II), and since they admit of an 
dhligue form (i. e., ^l), belong to the Lrakritie element of the 

Gaurian and hence to the earliest period of its history ; to that time of its 
history, in fact, when it was yet merely a modification of Prakrit. The 
Gaurian was not established as a separate and distinct language until after 
these nouns had assumed fully the nature of mere inflexional post-positions. 
This fact it is important to bear in mind, when we come afterwards to the ex- 
planation of the nature of the ohligue form of nouns ; and also because, as 
it will be observed, it tends to confirm the theory of the origin of the geni- 
tive post-positions, given in Essay II. 

Another point I may also dispose of here, befoi'e I pass on to the 
examination of the ohlique form in the remaining Gaurian languages, 
(Marathi, Bangdli, IJriya). It has been stated that it is a principle of the 
Hindi-class Gaurian languag'es that they assume as their inflexional bases 
tlie nouns of their parent languages (Prakrit and Sanskrit) in the form of 
the nominative singular and preserve this- form throughout in all cases. 
Here two phonetic laws come into play which have the curious efiect of 
making the terminations of many SanshrUic and proper Gatirkm nouns, 
which would otherwise have been widely different, identical ; so that looking 
simply at the termination, it would be impossible in some cases to judge, 
to which class of elements such nouns belong. These two phonetic laws 
are ; the well known law, that final short vowels in Gaurian are 

guiescent or not pronounced, so that a word, though ending in reality in a 
short vowel, virtiMllg terminates in a consonant and is treated accordingly. 
In most Gaurian grammars such nouns and those ending reallg in conso- 
hants are considered alike as constituting the consonatai declension and are 
sul)ject to identical rules of inflexion. Eor dearness of distinction in the^Je' 
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essays, all G-aurian words really ending in consonants will have the Vika-^ma 
( f^^nr) appended to them while those which end only virtually in conso- 
nants (hut really in short vowels) will he written without it ; e, y., ear 
is pronounced kdn not kana, and treated exactly like (pro- 

nounced hudliiman, not hudhimana) . This explains also how it happened 
that some words which really end in ^ or ^ come to he written as if ending 
in The truth is, that they are not really written with a final % hut 
their final X ox not heing pronounced, was also not written.^ The tran- 
scription of the word assimilated itself to the pronunciation ; e. y., fire 
seems at first sight by the analogy of &e., to he really aga though 

pronounced only ag ; hut this is only in appearance, in truth ^T3T stands for 
(Prakrit Sanskrit hut as final ^ was not x^ronouneed, it 

was also suppressed in writing. So again the modern High Hindi ^ hav- 
ing done stands for the older Low Hindi (Prakrit Sanskrit 

which has drox)ped its final in accommodation to the pronunciation. 
In poetry, indeed, ^ and other nouns of the same nature are commonly 
treated as if terminating in ^ (i. e., dga, not as r/y, har^ hut this is 

merely because according to the native grammatical system, the vowel ^ 
is sux>posed to he inherent in every consonant. 

The second, \ q.w is this, that a final diphthong or long vowel of the Pra- 
krit is reduced by the Gaurian to its mherent simple vowel. The inherent 
simple vowel of is of ^ and I; it is of iji and it is In Prakrit 
all masculine bases in ^ terminate in the nominative singular in or ^ (cf, 
Pr. Prak. Y. 1, XI, 10) ; all masculine and feminine bases in and 
terminate in the nominative singular in and ^ (cf. Pr. Prak. Y, 18) ; 
all masculine and feminine bases in ^T, Y ^ terminate in the 

nominative singular in ^ and respectively. I have shown above that 
the Gaurian adopts its nouns from the Prakrit in the form of the nomina- 
tive singular of the Prakrit. Now in adopting them in this manner, the 
Gaurian reduces their (Prakrit) terminations % I;, regularly to 

their inlierent simple vowels X and M y., Sanskrit "eTT^T = Prakrit 

^ Traces of tliis phenomenon oocxir already in Prakrit j comp. Pr. Prak. XI, 
10 , according to which sutra instead of (for Skr, may bo said 

S® 4'' 

and written as well as 

f Traces of this law are not unfrequent already in Prakrit. For the reduction 
of to ^ comp. Pr. Prak. XI, ii. (e. g,, for smilmg), V, 19—20, 

for garlands). For the reduction of x. to ^ comp. Pr. Prak. Y, 

22, ie. g., 15 ^ for 15^15 by a river), XI, 10, ii. ('e. g., for ir%^a maiL),TI, 6. (e.g., 

for ^ of whom). The reduction of a final 'cK occurs only, when they 
are the final of the first part of a compound j see Pr. Prak. IT, i. (e. for 

the bank of the Jumna j the riyer-stream j 
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becomes in. Gratirian TMs is tbe JProjper Gauricm form beside 

wbieb tlie Gaurian possesses the word also in the Sanslcritic forvci The 

earliest Ganrian form of “mcT is which is as nearly as possible like the 
Prakrit ’^tTT. It occurs e, g., in Chand’s Prithiraja E%asa (III. 64) : 

^ i. e., ^-RT ^ 11 Again 

Sanskrit = Prakrit becomes in Ganrian a form which 

occurs very commonly in Hindi poetry ; similarly poetical Hindi has 
gain for Prakrit = Sanskrit ; or order, command for Prakrit 

= Sanskrit ; e. g., in Tulsi Das’s Hamayan. 

mi t 

^ II I e. 

H. H. i 

ir €t ii 

Ayodhya Hand. 

Beside these a great many other such nouns in ^ are met with in 
poetical Hindi ; in fact, I have no doubt, every noun, that mw in Hindi 
prose ends in What is, thus, a form confined in Hindi to the old and 
poetic language, appears in Sindhi to . be preserved in the common modern 
language. Dr. Trumpp says : The old Prakrit ending in o has in Sindhi 
been split up into two great classes, one of which has corrupted the Prakrit 
(final) 0 into u, the other has preserved it unchanged.’^ He adds : “ It 
is noteworthy that many words which in Sindhi end in o, in Hindi end in 
a, while on the other hand the short final u in Sindhi has in Hindi been 
thrown away or become quiescent.” (Of. Journ. Germ. As, Society, vol. 
XYI, p. 131) . Also in the common modern Haipall an important instance of 
that form has been preserved. The nominative plural is there formed by 
addmg to the noun, How is nothing else but a modihcation of the 
Prakrit %?T, Sanskrit multitude. Though this form has disappeared from 

for laving a woman's face), but comp. Pr. Prak. VI, 6 {e, g , for 

of what). Note that in Prakrit all these forms are opttoaaZ, but not in Ganrian. I 
may add a few examples from the Mrichchhakatika : — 

1 e. 

Skr. W W » 

Again -qr^T^ I - Sanskrit tlpc: qcrf^ II ' 

^ A few other instances are in Hindi q^-cgr^ bed, for Prakrit Sanskrit ; 

flute, for Prakrit Sanskrit shame, for Prakrit Sanskrit 

tongue, for Prakrit (or Sanskrit Tmm I 

lhakrit (see Pr. Prak. II, 18.), Sanskrit 

f These archaic forms are very common in poetry, only it should be noted that as 
they generally occur at the end of a line, they are usually lengthened to for meti e's 
"sake,' ■ 
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tlie high Hindi, it has been not infrequently preserved in the low Hindi prose. 
In the Braj Bhasha the sing, of the present participle regularly ends in ; 
e. y., the High Hindi is in the Braj Bhasha leing for Prakrit 
( == Sanskx'it Again the Sanskrit becomes in M^a- 

dhi Prakrit "iirii and this in the Gaurian %Tf3T or a form which, 
exactly like that in still very frequently occurs in the old and poetical 
Hindi ; e. y., in Chand Bardai : 

a i.e. 

High Hindi irmr a 

Prithr^ja. ray, III. 67. 

So again Sanskrit == Mag. Prakrit TT% or becomes in the 
Gaurian etc., etc. In NaipHi, e. y., near stands for Prakrit xfT^ ~ 
Sanskrit qr^, or for the sake of for Prakrit = Sanskrit 
q’flf after for Pralait qw = Sanskrit before for Prakrit = 

Sanskrit in for Prakrit Sanskrit etc., etc. In the modern 

and high Hindi all these forms ending in \ and ^ (that is, when q and 
are substitutes of an original q and ^r), have disappeared by the action of 
the first law above mentioned of not pronouncing and not writing a linal 
short vowel (x • Hence 5i^, etc. is in the modern Hindi ig'qq, 

5^, etc. ; %[X or etc. is ^T3I, etc. ; the Naipali qrfq is in high Hindi qr^, 

etc., etc. In a few instances the forms in x ^ lime disappeared even 
where these finals stand for an original Prakrit ^ and and original 
Sanskrit q and as in the instance of ^T3T aheady quoted j for stands 
for an original (= Prakrit Sanskrit ; so also eye for 

you for ’^Tqfj fq^ father (in poetry) for fq^, etc. In 

^ It is noteworthy that these notms exhibit also another anomaly, in having 
suffered a change of gender, for and are feminine in all Gaurian languages, 
whereas is masculine and neuter both in Prjtkrit and Sanskrit ; cf. however, 

Prakrit Prakasa IV, 30., where is optionally allowed to be feminine. 

•f* The origin of these forms ^jo- and I believe, to be this, that they are 

modifications not of the Prakrit but of a Prakrit nominative singular 

of a Prakrit base the analogy of Prakrit Prakasa IV, 18. The form 

^■%is then reduced by the Gaurian to and finally to Similarly the 

Sanskrit base TT'Sfq ^nay in Prakrit become nominative singular 

(= Sanskrit KXoT*, a form preseiwed in Sanskrit compounds ; for Panini’s explan- 
ation of it by means of a Samasanta affix ^ is probably a mere grammatical fiction) ; 
the foi'mq^i^f]' is then modified in Gaurian, as usual, to and finally to 
Both these forms are still used in old Hindi poetry, e, g,^ 

Again: ^H*fi ^ oTTir II 

Again : 31x5 II 

\S ■ ^ si 
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Ganwari and in poetical and old Hindi, tlie original forms still commonly 
occnrj e. y., 

5!^ I 

ert ^Tfir a i^e. * 

H. H. ^T3t % I 

^ ^T3T a 

Lanka Hand. 

Or ^^frr 11 I e. 

H. H. ^ II 

Pritliiraj Rayasa, 1. 18, 

Again pTW '^"4’^ 11 i. e. 

H. H. pirn II 

Ayodliy^ Hand. 

Again ll i. e. 

#T a 

Ayodliya Hand. 

Again Prrrf% ^T#t a i e, 

H. H. fqefl 4j II 

Laiika K’^nd. 

But also Prg II i. e. 

H. H. T^m m ^ €1^ % 11 

Ayodkya Hand. 

In Marathi, where and similar words are mutilated in the same 
way (see below), the original ^ appears again in the oblique cases; e. g,^ 
the gen. is ^Tift just as nom. ^P:, gen. ^X\ ’^T. 

An interesting question here arises : why is it that the Prakrit termin- 
ation has not always become in Gaurian, but has remained unchanged 
(or becomq. ^ as in Hindi, Panjabi and Mai’athi) in many instances ? e, g,y 
while the Braj Bhasha forms the Pres. Partic. %r3 being (= Prakrit 
the High Hindi has ’^HTT, or while the Prakrit becomes in old Hindi 

the Prakrit horse, becomes in modern Hindi (also in 

Panjabf, Marathi, or §T%T in Sindhi, Gujarati), If my previous remarks be 
remembered and also that etc., admil of no oblique form, while 

%rTb %%T, etc., do admit of one (viz. etc.), it will be seen that tlie 

forms %Tg, etc., belong to i]ie proq)er Qaurian element, while^^llTT, 
etc,, belong to the element. This, however, is not yet an answer 

to the question. The question still remains why did some Prakrit words 
ending in not submit to the Gaurian principles, but retained their 

In modem Hindi tke form (Bao) is limited to being a certain title of 

nobility less til an Baja, exactly as it is also tlie case with tlie form (mentioned 

above in the text) , a perfectly parallel formation to 
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Prakritic complexion? The answer to this qnestion, I believe, to be this : 
In Prakrit any nominal case in ^ may have two forms as regards the 
termination : 1., 2 ^ general form which it has also in Sanskrit ; and 2 ., a 
parf ieidar ^form, peculiarly Prakrit, made by the addition of the affix 
W (see Pr. Prak. lY. 25) ; e. g,, bee is (f/eneral form) or 

jpartictdar form) ; done is (general) or (part.) ; true is 

(gen.) or (part.), etc. The consonant is generally elided; hence 
The nominative sing, of these cases would be respec- 
tively : ^31 or ^W(Xm (for orf^^T (for f%^T) ; W or 

(for etc. Now Prakrit nouns may of course pass into the 

Gaurian in both or either of these forms. ■ Eut according as they did so 
in their general or in their particular form, their fate was different. If they 
passed into the Gaurian in their particular^ peculiarly Prakrit form, they 
retained their Erdhritic complexion, and these nouns constitute the Pra- 
hritic element of the Hindi-class Gaurian. On the other hand, if they 
passed into the Gaurian in the general form, they readily submitted to the 
action of the pure Gaurian phonetic and grammatical principles (that is, 
the law to change to ^ and the law of not admitting an ohlique form)^ 
and thus these nouns constitute the proper Gatmaii element of the Hindi- 
class Gaurian. This may be illustrated again by the present participle ; 
“ being” in Prakrit is or in both fprms it passed into the 

Gaurian; but the form was contracted to (for and 

remained unchanged or modified to '^TcTT (in High Hindi); while the form 
was changed to (for %TWl), It is easy enough to understand that 
the Gaurian termination (or ^t) being a contraction of the Prakrit 
termination could not be reduced to ^5 while the simple termination 
could be so reduced. The same fact, mz. that the Gaurian =§1 is a 
contraction of the Prakrit may perhaps explain its curious Braj 

Bhasha form ^i; for the diphthong ( = '^ + ^ + ^)iB more strictly an 
equivalent of T (g. e., ^ % or ^ ^ than the simple ^T. Farther 

proofs of this theory I must defer for the pi'esent. I shall have occasion 
again to refer to it in the course of this essay. ^ 

^ Another theory has been proposed lately hy Mr. Beanes (Indian Antiquaiy, 
Part V. , 1872) which explain^tlie phenomenon hy the different accent of the words j 
oxytones retaining the Prakrit termination (or ^j) ; and barytones reducing 
it to ^sg- (or ^)^ This theory is quite insufficient for the purpose. Mr. Be-ames him- 
self admits that it cannot he said that every oxytone substaiitive in Sanskrit 
gives rise to a nonn in d or o in modern languages. On the contrary the 
tions to the rule are as numerous as the illustrations of it ” This admission, surely, 
is fatal to the theory. But though in the case of two different oxjtoiiQ -words 
it may he possible to show cause, why in the one instance the accent had its legiti- 
mate influence, bnt not in the other, this is manifestly inadmissible, when it is cme 
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But to return to our enquiry, we have now seen tliat if a Prakiut 
noun lia,ving tke general form of its base, passed into tlie Graurian, it sub- 
mitted to the laws of the G^aurian. Henee e. g,, the nominative singular 
of the Prakrit ^‘iT^T would become the inflexional base in the Gaurian, 
not admitting an oblique form^ but remaining unchanged in all eases ; thus 
nominative genitive instrumental etc. But the form 

of the Gaurian inflexional base is, then, modified to which now 

is the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases ; lastly, is modifled 

to which still remains the unchangeable inflexional base in modern 

Hindi. But this process of phonetic corruption has obtained in all modeim 
Gaurian languages almost without exception, and has reduced all unchangeable 
inflexional bases, which originally ended in ^T, to the form of the crude 
{general) base in Only in Marathi a few isolated instances of the 
original unchangeable inflexional base in % remains; e. y., ^T’^Tgain (=« 
nominative singular Prakrit = Sanskrit lias nominative ’^1%, 

gen; ’=^T, dat. etc. In the present poetical and old Hindi it oc- 

curs only as and from the modem High Hindi it has disappeared alto- 
gether and has been substituted by the SanshritiG Some other in- 
stances in Marathi of the base in % are surprise, sensation of 

burning, moaning, bees’ nest. 

Ooiifming our attention to the modem Hindi and the example we 
And that the modern Hindi possesses also another form of this same word ; 
mz., which is also the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases in 
the singular ; thus : nominative gen. ^T, instr. etc. 

The diflerence between them is this, that has come into the Hindi 

from the Prakrit, and belongs to the JBroger G-aurian element, wdiereas 


mid hlie smne iiiord w'liicb now exhibits the Prakrit termination (or now the 
Gaiiyiim rednced tenninatioii ’g' (or Now, in Hindi at all events wdtli which 

1 am more jiartionlarly acquainted, eveiy so-called tadbhava adjecUva may be used 
with ])oth forms of the termination ; (though no doubt one is more common than tho 
otlier) ; e. (/., trne is as well as (fern. • great is as well as 

(fom. -^^t) ; you may say well as % he is a very 

vulgar man ; you may also say ^ bi»t not again 

it is more idiomatic to say ^ ‘^TW than ff h be said 

that it depends upon circumstances whether tl.e accent of the ^aw^j woi'd should 
influence the termination or not, thou clearly it is not the accent but that ulterior 
cause which determines the form of the termination. I think there can be no doubt 
that the real cause of the difference in the termination is the absence or presence of 
ilxQ pleomsUc This accounts most easily and naturally for all the facts of the 

case. This is no more a mere hypothesis ; though for the present I must content 
myself with stating the fact ; the proofs, which I hope to bring forward in another 
place, amount nearly to demonstration, 

■■ 20 " 


H 
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has come into it from tlie Sanskrit directly and belongs to its Bamhrk 
element, or, as I have explained in the introductory essay, is the 
high Hindi snbstitnte for the low Hindi which is considered to be 

vulgar. But what it is important to observe is this, that and 

are identical as regards their termination. This is a curious result of the 
action of phonetic laws, by which the Eraser Gmirian elements, after a 
rtm of centuries through constantly changing forms, return to their original 
Sanshritic form. In the case of and the appearance of the whole 
word is so alike, that perhaps it may have sometimes escaped observation 
that there is at all a double form of the word of so widely different origin. 
But the identity may even go further than this, so that in the ease of not 
a few words it may be now impossible to determine, whether they are 
contributions of the Prakrit or the Sanskrit. The cause of the identity of 
termination on the part of the Banshritic elements of the Ganrian is the 
inability of the latter to tolerate a visarga*^ and its want of a neuter 
gender. All Sanskrit nouns when incorporated into the G-aurian, pass 
into it in the form of the nominative singular according to the Giaurian 
principle. Thus father is fifeTT, brother is "^TcrT, mother is ‘^ncTT ; tliey are 
the nominatives singular of the Sanskrit bases '^TS, Tlie proper 
Gaurian forms of these words are ‘ or which are still 

in use in the Panjabi, Mar^^hi and poetical Hindi. How the nominative 
singular masculine of Sanskrit bases in and ends in a visai^ga. 

Hence the G-anrian which is nnahle to tolerate a final visarga, elides it, and 
therefore pmcticalhj adopts Sanslait masculine noims in ^ in their 
cruie base. Sanskrit nenter bases in ^ and ^ have no indexioiial termination 
in the nominative singular, and their adoption by the Gaurian makes? 
therefore, no difference in their case ; hut Sanskrit neuter nouns in end 
in the nominative singular in ■??. The Gaurian languages which do not 
possess a neuter gender ,t when adopting such Sanskrit neuter nouns, simply 

^ g. Sanskrit becomes in Hindi Sanslait becomes in 

Hindi Sometimes instead of the usual suppression of the visarga, it is 

turned into but only in Low Hindi. 

t This is strictly true onlf as regards Sanshrifdc neuter nouns. But as regards 
Frdkritic nenter nouns most G-anrian languages possess them (another evidence by the 
way that these Prdkritic nouns are the oldest element of the Gaurian) ; e. {/., the Marathi 
the Gujarati, the old and poetical Hindi (in Ohand Bardai) and present low Hindi 
Braj and Alwari dialects. The modern High Hindi, on the other hand, has lost the 
neuter gender throughout. Thus the Sanskrit neuter, part. fut. pass. 
which has passed through the intermediate stage of the Prakrit into tiio Gaurian 
languages is in Marathi Braj Alwiiri (all neuter) • while in 

the High Hindi it is ^f^yywhich latter, by dropping the anuswara of the Braj, 
has become a masouline noun. 
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cut off the final ^ and thus turn them into masculine nouns ; forest 

becomes just as becomes 

We will now pass on to the Marathi. The Marlthi differs from the 
Hindi class Gaurian languages in having preserved a much larger proportion 
of the JBrdkritic element. It predominates in it very largely over the proper 
Gmirian element ; so that of all the Gaurian languages the Marathi is the 
most purely Prakritic tongue. 

In Marathi by far the greater majority of nouns admits of an olliqiis 
form and therefore, according to the canon previously laid down, belongs 
to the Frdkritic element of the language. To the proper Gmirian element, 
not admitting an ollipue form, only the following nouns belong.'^ 

( 1 ) . All proper nouns and nouns of respect ending in (masc. and 

fem.), e, g., Rama, gen. etc. ; but irmi mother 

father-in-law, gen. 

(2) . All nouns in % ^T; as ^ habit, gen. fh'W tripod, 

gen. woman, gen. m mark on a die, gen. 

(3) , All masculine nouns in ^ (exc. 

xrwii;, . 7 *? chalk, 

gen. 5i^ ^ ; but traveller, gen. 

(4) . All feminine nouns in ^ and (exc. ^ and other monosyllabic 

nouns in and the following in viz. "^T^j 

^ carnage, gen. 

chalk but mother-in-law, gen. or ^ woman 

(5) . The following neuter nouns* in ^5 viz. 

mw\ 

gen. j but rT^* pony, gen. fTI'T ^T, and ship, gen. eri^ 

All those nouns that constitute ih.ep7V2)er Gmirimi element of Marathi, 
are subject to those Gaurian laws which have been already explained ; 
namely, they have been taken over from the Prakrit in the form of the 
nom. sing, of that language ; and having entered the Gaurian (MaratliiJ 
ill that form, they retain it unchanged as their inilexional base of the direct 
as well as the oblique cases ; e. g., elephant, in Prakrit ndm. sing.'^’Wt = 
Sanskrit (nom. sing, of ) has nom. gen. instr. 

dat. etc. ^gain gain, in Prakrit in Sanskrit^p ; 

(nom. sing, of has nom. ^r%T, gen. 

^ See the Shxdent’s Manual of Marathi Granmar, pp. 28, 29, and the Grammar 
of Marathi by DMoba Pandurang Esq,, pp 72,73. 

t All such nouns in are in reality anomalous ; as according to the ordinary pho- 
netic laws of the Gaurian, the final Prakrit should be reduced to ^ (i, first to 

then to j^^. Accordingly we find that the nouns in ^x only a very few isolated 
cases. ■ 
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Exit (as ill the Hindi class Granrian languages) that form of the noun 
{i, e. i\iQ nom. sing, of the Prakrit) undergoes in its passage from tlie 
Prakrit to the Granrian various phonetic moditlcations in its termination - 
The following are typical examples nom. sing. Prakrit of (=: 

Sanskrit XVH*), changes in the Gaurian its final diphthong to the more 
agreeable long vowel thus which, then, remains the unchangeable 

inflexional base of all cases. Compare in Hindi ^T'^T for Prakrit or 

^Tf %> etc. Again the Marathi stands for the Prakrit nom. sing. f?r^^ 
(for Sanskrit 5 the medial ^ is elided, leaving frTS’l: which form 

occurs in Marathi as an alternative of ; finally changes to 

which being now a modification altogether peculiar to the Gaurian (Marathi) 
remains an unchangeable inflexional base. The word illustrates also 

another case. It is a feminine noun, which in the sense of tripod does not 
occur in Sanskrit, hut in Bangali it is The affix is the peculiar 

Gaurian formative of the femmine, and feminine nouns thus formed are 
therefore subject to the Gaurian law (of not admitting an oMiga^e form) ; 
G. g., carriage, gen. ^T, dat, | fcT^^, gen. dat. 

etc. As the feminine termination Xy so the fern, and masc. 
termination ^ is a peculiar Gaurian modification and hence unchangeable 
in inflexion ; as in chalk for Prakrit (or == Sanskrit 

(or perhaps rather for a Prakrit chalk for Sanskrit 5lf^T ; 

bamboo for Sanskrit ^fWT and Prakrit and so forth. 

So far then (as regards the Gaurian element) we have seen, the 

Marathi is at one with the Hindi-class Gaurian languages. But they differ in 
the treatment of their SansJcritie element. In the Plindi-class Gaurian lan- 
guages we have seen the rule is, to treat the Samhritic element according to 
the law of the Gaurian of keeping the inflexional base unchanged 

in all cases. On the contrary in Mai’athi the rule is, to distribute all JSam - . 

and foreign words among the various declensions according to tln^ir 
final vowels. And thus it happens that while some of them are treated 
accordiiag to the Gaurian IsiW of not admitting an ohliqtuiform ; 

others come under the law of the elements and admit an oblkyim 

form ye, g,, all Mar^ld nouns in (masc. and fern.) are JPrdkrkic ; except 
nouns expressing titles or names, which are Gmirkm 2 )rOjper. Their analogy 
is exactly followed by ^anskritic and, we may add, /omy# words. For 
while such Sanshritie nouns as W, etc. (all names), and 

(Arabic titles), by the analogy of etc., remain unchang- 
ed, thus gen. etc,, ’m, etc. ; on the other hand, all other Banskritic 

nouns, as fqrTT, ^TtTT, mm, wm, etc. (all masculine), by the analogy 
of tlxe Erakritie words ^t^T, etc., form an thu^ 

^Tcirjr just like "WT y or, the SansJcritie nouns 

(all feminine), by the analogy of the Erakritw 
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iioiiiis ”^^5 etc.j form an ollipieform^ gen. iTT^ "WT, etc., just as 

•q'pi ^T, (Ill tlie Hindi-class Gaurian, it must be remembered, 

all these nouns are unchangeable ; thus Hindi gen. rcf^T %T, 

^T, etc.). Again the Sanshritic nouns WTTt, etc. (iiom. 

sing\ of ^ifw, etc.) form the gen. sing. "iCTWIT'^T, 

by the analogy of the Frdkritic words etc., which form 

gen. '^T^T ^T. Here, however, an option is possible, for the 

proper Gmiria/rh noun gen. ^T, also affords an analogy. According- 
ly we find that some Scmskritic words have chosen to follow the analogy of 
and such like Gaurian words and, according to the Gaurian law, do not 
admit an ohlipm form. Such are the ScmsJcriUc nouns ^5^, 

etc., and the foreign nouns tRT^^, etc. Here a great deal 

of arbitrariness seems to prevail as to the analogy which should he 
followed. As regards the nouns in X and (whether masc., fern, or neuter) , 
they appear to be all Banslcritic ; at least if Dadoba’s gTarmiiar represents 
the case Mrly ; for none of the instances given by him (pp. 7G, 78, 79, 86, 
87, 89, 94, 95,) need be a word derived from the Prakrit ; they are such as 
(mase.), -^1%, (fern.) ; ^Tf<, 

(neuter). It should be remembered that according to the Gaurian law 
explained formerly, the final visarga of the Sanskrit nom. sing, is di’opped 
in the Gaurian ; hence the nouns just mentioned are modifications of the 
SamJcrit nom. sing. etc., etc. Now all these Banshritic nouns 

are treated by tbe law of tbe Frdhritic elements and admit an ohligue form 
in long ^ or It is not very difficult to see the analogy which they follow. 
There are in Marathi a good number of feminine nouns in ^ wliich belong 
to the Prakritic element and form an ohU(imform in long The reason of 
this is simply this, that they are really feminine nouns in short X> wliich x^ 
however, according to the Gaurian law explained before, becomes cjuiescent 
axu}, lieing also suppressed in writing, is thus apparently cliaiiged to 
In an older state of Marartxi, no doubt, the original final ^ was both written 
and spoken (similarly as it has been proved alx‘eady in tlie ease of Hindi) ; 
<3. y., fire in Marathi is ^TJf (which is the Qanrian form of the word, 

beside whieli the SanshrUic ioxm. is also used) ; in reality it is 
standing for the Prakrit whicli (by the Gaurian law of shortening 

* This law applies strictly only to words derived from Prakrit, In words derived 
from Sanskrit the final x (er •^) is often pronounced and, as a rnie, always written. 
This explains the fact, why all Marathi nouns in x (er ^) appear to be Banshitic. 
Exceptionally, however, the final may be ch’opped in Sanskiitio words j e. y., STcf, 

occm^s besides (ef Eadoba’s Grammar, p. 94), and the truth 

of the theory stated in the text is confirmed by these nouns, which all form their 
ohlique fcynn in long as gen. :inft 
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final long vowels) becomes in Gaurian Marathi and fuiallj 

Other sncli feminine nouns are fM?F (for Sanskrit Prakrit 

(perhaps Skr. 5 ^=^ (for Skr. Pr. (f^i’ Skr. Pr. 

%<t) ; (for Skr. Pr. (perhaps for Skr. 5 (for 

Skr. Pi^ ef. Pr, Prak. I, 6). They form their gen. ^Tffl'WTrf^wt 

^T, ^T, etc., etc. And following the analogy of these 

nouns the Sanskritie nouns in ^ form their ohlig^ueform also m ^ ; thus gen. 

With the SamkrUte nouns in ^ it is a similar 
ease, there is a small number of nouns (masc. and fem.) in long ^ which 
belong to the FrdhritiG element and form their o5%2f<5 form in long 
Their oblique form is not identical with their direct form^ however it may 
seem from the form ; on the contrary the termination ^ of the oblique form 
is analogous to the termination ^ of the oblique form of nouns in ^ ,* wliile 
the termination ^ of the direct form is the Prakrit substitute for the 
Sanskrit final . All such Marathi nouns in namely, are derived from 
bases in which in Sanskrit form their noin. sing, in which in Prakrit 
changes to and is retained anomalously in the Gaurian (instead of being 
reduced to ^ and then made quiescent). Examples of such noun>s are 
mount Meru, etc. The gen. of W (or regularly $'^) is jnst as 

(or forms gen. Now following the analogy of these nouns in 

(or as it ought to be according to the strict Gaurian law ^) the Bamhritie 
nouns in ^make their oblique form in long thus ^75|has gen. 

^nrg has gen. Beside that class of feminine nouns in ^ which 

form their oblique form in there is another class of feminine nouns in ^ 
which form their oblique form in ; e. y., tongue, gen. The final 

of this class is the Sanskrit and Prakrit final shortened to ^ according 
to the Gaurian law ; thus stands for the Sanskrit fsT^r, Prakrit or 
(cf. Pr. Prak. I. 17.) Now in consequence of the native grammatical 
fiction, that the vowel is inherent in all consonants all foreign fenii]|j.ne 
nouns which really end in a consonant, are supposed to end in and hence 
it comes to pass that they are treated according to the analogy of the 
PrdkrUie feminine nouns in But as the latter admit a two-io\iX ohUque 
form either in or in the foreign feminme nouns also form their 
obliqtw form, some in others in There seems some rule to obtain 
whether they should form the oblique form in or in But I find a 
great difiereiice among Marathi grammarians as to that rule ; e. y., according 
to the Mmvual all foreign fem. nouns in rf, make their oblique form 

in hut all abstract nouns formed by the Arabic formative W, as 

etc., form theh* oblique form in On the 
other hand in Dadoba’s Grammar some of the abstract nouns with initial 
W are said to form their oblique foimi \xi others as 

even in as if they were mascul. nouns (according to the ana- 
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logy of tile Prakiitic misc. iiotiiis in wliieli will be explained present- 
ly). Again while the Manual declines, y., chain, beloved 

in the gen. =^T; Dadoba makes the gen. 

etc. — There remains still to consider the case of the BamJcritie 
nomis in W (masc. and neuter). Them final is the resultant of the drop- 
ping, according to the Graurian law, of the visarga and anuswara of the nom. 
sing, of the nouns in Sanskrit; e. y., the Marathi (Banshritic) nouns 

are modifications of the Sanskrit nom. sing. All (non- 

Sanskritic) Marathi nouns in W belong to the JPrdkritw element, making 
an ohligue form in and their analogy is followed by the jSansIcrltic 
nouns in ^ and also by such foreign nouns as really end in a consonant, 
but, according to the native grammatical fiction, are supposed to end in 
^ ; <?. y., as the I^rdlmfdG heat (for Skr. Prakrit ^^t) j milk 
(for Skr. Pr. ) have in the gen. ; so the Samhri- 

tic God, etc., have and the foreign nouns fault, etc., have 

gen. 

Here the same interesting question arises which I have had occasion 
to touch upon when treating of the jgroper Gaurian nouns in ^ in the 
Plindi-elass Gaiirian languages. The ^Droblem there was to explain the 
reason, why, while all Prakrit nouns (having a base in end in the 
nom. sing, in in the Hindi-class Gaurian languages some of them 
modify to ^x and retain their Frahritic character in admitting an 
oiligue form (in or ^x), and others modify ^x to ^ and assume the 
proper Gaurian nature of not admitting an olligue form, A very similar 
phenomenon is exhibited by the Marathi. Here we have 1., iPrdJcritiG 
nouns in as milk, ^X^T heat, xrx^ xving, eflw sleep, bell, 

li|), etc. Their final ^ has no doubt arisen by the same |)rocess as the 
final ^ of such words in Hindi (as explained above) ; viz,, the original 
Prakrit termination ’^^X changed to and this afterwards become 
gidescrnt and tlius, being omitted in writing, was substituted by 
These XI ouns form their ohlicj tie form in ^x, thus gen. '^^X^X, ^X^TT “^X? 

etc. 2., Frdkritic nouns in ^x as ^x^x horse, -^H^X good (in 
fact all adjectives in,^) which foim their oMigiw form in ^x, thus gen. 
mfJX ^^X, "^X, etc. The final ^X in this class of nouns has arisen, as in 

the llindi-elass (jaurian, by substituting the more agreeable long vowel % 
for the harsher Pi-akrit dixxhthong In old Marathi and in the pronomis 
Sx, ^T, etc., the original Prakrit dix)hthong % is still preserved (see Manual 
X>. 47, rule 84, note).'^ The difierenee between these two classes is to be 

A" Accorclmg to tlie Manual, p. 29, nouns in i|jx^X ^^'^d do not oliango 
in the obliqne cases. But this is wrong according to Badoba’s grammar, where p. 
74, rule 207, the nouns in q-'?|rx ^^re declined exactly as all other nouns in making 

xm ohUqtirJmm in j thus ^^^id j). 266, where from the examples of 
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explained by tlie same principle by wliichtbe similar difference m tbe Ilind!- 
class Gaiirian was explained ; viz., that it is caused by a difference in their 
reap, derivatiye bases. The nouns in ^ with an ohligue form in namely, 
are derived from the general base of tlie word in but the nouns in 
with the oblique form in ^ from the particular (Prakrit) base formed by 
the affix W (or more accurately as will be shown hereafter, ; e. g., 
is derived from the general base W (Sanskrit but from the 

parimdar Prakrit base (= as or Sanskrit 

The full discussion and proof of this important principle I must defer till I 
come to the explanation of the nature of the oblique form of the inflexional 
base of nouns with which it is closely connected. Plere I will only note 
that a parallel phenomenon is exhibited by the neuter nouns, some of which 
terminate in others in ^ or or Of these the former correspond to 
the mas cuL nouns in as the final ^ of the latter is a modification of 
the Pnikrit % and Sanskrit so the final ^ of the former (the neuter) is 
a modification of the Prakrit (neuter) termination ^ and Sanskrit 
again both the masc. and the neuter nouns in ^ make equally their oblique 
form in^T. On the other hand the neuter nouns in correspond to the 

mascul. nouns in and form like the latter their oblique form in ■5JT or 
and are also, like the latter, derived from the particular base in ^ or rather 
^ (perhaps ) ; e. g,, ^Peff pearl. = Prakrit ( =■ for Sanskrit 

+ ) 5 Vfrt^ branch of a river = Prakrit "qSw (or see Pr. Prak. 

Ill, 36. == Sanskrit 5 tear = Prakrit (cf. Pr. Prak. IV. 

15. for Sanskrit + ^), etc., etc. 

We now proceed to the investigation of the inflexional base in Bangali 
and Uriya. These differ from tbe other Gaurian languages in not possessing 
an oblique form at all. Nevertheless it is probable, that these languages are 
not altogetlier destitute of a Frdhritic element. In Bangali there are two 
post-positions for fomiing the gen. case ; viz. and K- Of these must 
be the original one, for we can imagine having been, in the course of 

nouns in xifT^T appears, that they likewise are declined like oi’diinu’y nouns in 

As regards noniis in Dadoba’s statement is confirmed by the Manual itself ; 
or on p. 63, rule 112. it is said that all part. adj. in as thoso ending in 
lUVjj are declined like ordinary adjectives in i. e., making an ohlique form, in *§ 17 . 
If nevertheless the first statement of the Manual should he correct, tho anomaly 
is to be explained thus ; the oUique form of these nouns is not identical with tlie 
direct form (that is to say these nouns do not belong to the proper Gww'iwr, element) 
but with, the oblique form in ^7 of nouns in Their case is a similar one to that 
of some nouns in ^ which has been already explained. Their anomaly consists in 
this, that their threefjbrw which originally ended in ^7 was not modified to ^ as 
demanded by Gaurian law, but only to 
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time, plionetically curtailed into T, but not T baving been expanded to 
Hence tbe use of x will indicate a later inflexional formation ; and accord- 
iiigdy we fmd that all tliose real Bangali (i. e.,not Sanshriticy i^^ 
wliicb tlie gen. sign, is added belong to ])roper Gaurkm element. The 
principles distinguisliing tlie Gauiian element, as explained already are, tbat 
the Gaurian adopts the nouns of its parent language (Pi-akrit or Sanskrit) 
in that form which they have there in the nom. ease ; and the nouns thus 
adopted in their old nom. case, become anew the base, to which the inflexional 
signs of the Gaurian declension are added. This- base I call the mjlexioncd 
base in opposition to the cii^ude base which is the base to which the inflexional 
signs (or afiixes) of the Sanskrit or Prakrit are added, and which is that 
which the noun exhibits before any inflexional sign at all is added ; e, y., 
horse is the crnde base to which in Sanskrit or Prakrit, the inflexional signs 
(or aflixes) are added. The affix of the nom. sing, in Sanskrit is the visarga 
(i. e,, ^), in Prakrit hence the nom. sing, of in Sanskrit is 

5 h^ Pralcrit ifT^T (or %). In this form the iioim is 

adopted by the Gaurian ; and this form or (by the modiflcatioii 

already explained) becomes in the Gaurian, the base to which the 

inflexional signs (or post-positions) are added. lienee in Bangali the nom. 
sing, of the inflexional base is irr^T (the nom. not being distinguished 
by any sign, i. e.^ being identical with tlie Prakrit nominative) ; the gen. 
sing. ^1^ + ^ or etc. Similarly elephant (being the Prakrit 

nom. sing, Sanskrit of the crude base ) lias in tbe nom. 

sing. gen. sing. + K or Again lac has in the gen. 
sing. ^ or ^K. 

The case of those Bangali nouns which add the sign in the gen. 
sing, is probably a diflereiit one. It lias been shown already in the Ilnd 
essay that i« a curtailment of and that was added not only 
in the pleonastic way to the genitive of the noun, hut also often com- 
pounded with the noun, itself to signify the gen. ease of the latter, and 
since only in com] position (excepting the isolated ease of the enclitic 
particle hutial single consonant is dropped, it is the most 

natural way to account for the' origin of XX to suppose tliat all the 
nouns to whicli it is added, are in tlie form of the crude base with which 
XK (i <^'.5 with the initial elided) is coinpounded, How all nouns 
(or rather their emde bases) with whicli is compounded, end in ; 
and ^ coming into Sandhi with the diphthong of was chopped ; 
tiger is (Ihakrit crude base for the Sanskrit crude base ), and 
its gen. in Prakrit might be expressed by ; this in Bangali would 

change to or - XX or as, e. y.,- — 

shoomaker. It will he noticed that this way of adding or coni- 
pounding XX with the crude base of the noun is not according to the 
■ 2l', ' I 
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principles of Gaurian, wliiek adds tlie case-sign only to an infleocional 
base (or rather inflected base, viz., the Piikrit nom. sing.) j hut strictly 
according to the principles of Prakrit. Hence those nouns in Bangali 
which add constitute the Frahritic element of Bangali in opposition 
to its Gmrian element which adds simply K. We may assume, that 
at the time of the formation of the Gauiian principles of declension, 
(i. e., the modified form of had become finally established as 
the gen.- sign., and its real nature was forgotten. The Gaurian then 
added as an enclitic part of speech to its inflexional base to signify 
the genitive j e. g., (^TfT or) (inflex, base) + (enclitic gen. particle) j 
and in contact with the inflexional base which always ended in a vowel, the 
enclitic lost its initial according to a regular tendency of such enclitic 
words ; e. g., the Sanskrit notv is in Prakrit regularly only 

again in Pr. is in the Ganrian only ^ for ttt (as in Hindi 
for ^ = ^5 tr^\). Hence becomes -f T or 

There still remains a class of Bangali nouns which require au expla- 
nation, as they seem to contravene the ordinary rule of the gen. forma- 
tion; viz. the Bangali adjectives in as small, large, good, 
etc. They add not as might be expected, but X; e. g., not 

If we compare these Bangali adjectives with those nouns, that add 
two facts become at once apparent which distinguish them one from the other, 
and which stand in the relation of cause and effect to each other. Those 
two facts are ; 1 , those nouns which add (having di'opped their final 
in Sandhi with end in a eonsonani and are pronounced accordingly; 
thus tiger is read vagh and not v%ha (or vagho). On the other 
hand those adjectives which add x, have retained and are pronounced with 
a final % thus small is read chhota (or chhoto), but not chhot. 
The other fact which is the cause and explanation of the first one is this, 
(2), that those Bangali nouns which add occur in an identical form 
ill the Hindi-class Gaurian and in Marathi; while those which add ^ 
correspond to nouns in or =% in the Hindi-class Gaurian and in Mara- 
thi; 6. g., tiger is in Hindi, Haipali, Panj‘^bi,^Sindhi, Gujarati and 
Marathi ; but small is%^ or good is or great * 

is or etc. in those languages. How, as has been already shown, all 
such nouns ending in ^ or % and admitting an ohligue form (iii or % 
ill the Hindi-class Gaurian and ^ in Marathi) belong to the 
element of the Gaurian and are formed from the particnlar Prakrit base in 
m. Hence it follows that those Bangali nouns whose final W is pronounced, 
are formed from tlie particular Pralait base in ^5 while those whose final 
^ is not pronounced are formed from the general base ; and the final of 
the former is pronounced for the very reason because it is the remnant of 
the original ending Take for instance the Bangali adjective noun 
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small, in Hindi it is and stands, therefore for an original Prakrit 
or WT"^^T. The equivalent for the latter in Bangali would be (or 
i. e. the crude h 2 ,^Q) and the gen. of it -f or or (elid- 
ing the final in Sandhi with or and now the initial 

^ of the enclitic ^ after the final ^ inherent in is elided just as il^T + 
K instead of + ^^5 hence we have ehhotar (or chhotor). There 

is one exceptional gen. form in Bangali, which proves and illustrates well the 
process by which ^TZT and such genitives were formed. I refer to the gen. 
of the pronominal adjectives or or rffT so many, as many, ^ how 
many, which have a double form (see Beng. grammar of Samachurn Sircar 
p. 85), either WnX ; or ^-mx, 

W€{^X- From the way Samachuim spells the latter forms (viz., appending a 
virama to etc., and thus making them terminate with a consonant), 

it would appear that he considers the whole of to be the sign of the 
gen., and the base to be only cTef, ■«r?r, ^cT. If this be correct the 

form confirms my theory that the gen. ~ sign or ^ is but a curtailment 
of an original 5^^ (the remnant of the Prakrit %W). But I am inclined to 
think that the pronunciation of etc. as et-ker, at-ker, etc., instead 

of etaker, ataker, etc., is only a vulgar corruption, and that the words 

etc. ought really to be divided into 4- rffT^ -f 

so that the base is really etc., and 

the gen. sign My reason is this : the corresponding forms in Hindi are 
or i^tTI so many,fsTrr^T or as many, f%er^T orf%T}T how many, with 

the ohligue forms resp. or or f^T%, or These words, 

having a direct form in ^ and an ohlique form in belong, according to 
the ordinary principles of Hindi, to the element and are derived 

form jg articular Prakrit base in They presuppose, therefore, a Prakrit 

original or or f^rf^rT^, or As a matter of 

fact, these forms or, at least, forms almost identical (see Pr. Prak. IV, 
25.) occur in Prakrit ; viz., either (for 

^fw), or (in which ^ stands for 

if and ^ for see .Pr. Prakrit II, 4, for Sanskrit 5 hence == 

Here, on the one hand, the Prakrit ■« 0 [ has been 
reduced in Hindi to X, (thus ^ffi^ or or ^p^) ; on the 

other hand, in Bangali, it has been reduced to ^ (thus rfW for or 
W^)j and besides the double consonant ^ is reduced to one fT.* Thus we 

TliesG Bangali forms light on the origin of another 

Ganrian form; viz., that of the Hindi participle present in or 

going). The Sanskrit affixes iJcT become in Prakrit regularly 

. cf. Pr. Prak. IV, 25. YII. 10 ; thxis Skr. rich Pr. 

Skr. -q^^ reading is Pr. Similarly Skr. ^T^rjonghtt^^^ 
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have Instead of the Prakrit in Bangili 

Now in Hindi ^ITfrr, {%tTT, belong to the FralcriHc 
element ; hence naturally their eoiTesponding forms in Bangjili TcfeR-, 
will belong to the ’BrakTitie element of the Bangalk But 
the BrakrUic element of Bangui! is distinguished by compounding the 
gen. sign. \x (j‘ with the crude base (as explained above). Hence 

being the crude base, their gen. is formed 
etc. = ) Next the syllable ^ or is reduced to 

^ (or in other words the consonant ^ of etc., is elided, thus mak- 
ing ^fT^) and now a final ^ and initial ^ meeting, the 

latter (being the initial of the enGlitic 'VC) is elided ; thus we have 
exactly as etc. are formed. 

Lastly as regards the SamJmtic and foreign elements in Bangali, 
they are treated on the same principle as in Marathi ; that is, according to 
their final letter, they are treated either by the laws of the Qaurian or by 

Praki'it j in reality they are ^ ( ~ 

that is, the double consonant 5?^ has changed to This is an extremely 
rare change in Prakrit ; but its probability, as shown here, is beyond doubt. Lastly 
etc. changes in Bangali to etc. j that is, the double Tf is reduced- to the 

simple vf . Now this explains the origin of the Hindi pres. part, j e. g., . The 

corresponding part, in Sanskrit is this becomes in Prakrit this may 

change to and finally to N. B. the Hindi form dbUqif^e form 

presupposes particular Prakrit base next next 

Fsually a compound consonant of which one of the constituents is a nasal, can suffer 
na-phonetio modification; hence the combination ^ as a rule, remains unchanged. 
There are, however, a few very isolated cases of a change of StI to 5^ in the pres. 
' part.; e. g,, 

ir »■ e. 

3 Sanskrit -ATTOftTSif^^ II 

Mricliclihakati, IvSt act. 

The Prakrit commonly uses the Parasmaipada terminations for those of the 
,, toianepada; hence represents a Sanskrit ^^5^, Now as the termination 

th^^ the modified form is the original of the termination of the 
Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi pres, part., so through the modified form it is the original 
of the termination of the Naipali, Panjabi and SindM pres. part. The Hindi forms 
■?;frfrT, f^^TT, f%<r 5 n; oorrespond to the SindM The affixes 

vj;; are probably modem additions and correspond to the affix in the Gujarati 

: fo 

Gompare with these their equivalents in Marathi 
which exhibit a closer agreement even than the Hindi. 
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those of the LraLritiG elements. Whenever, namely, the final of the noun is 
^ or a consonant (which has an ^ inherent), it takes in every other 
eases it takes T ; e. g., ^^151 man has gen. wise has gen. 

j but God has gen. earth has gen. ; 

woman has gen. beast has gen. etc. 

In conclusion it may be well to recapitulate brieiy the main results 
of the foregoing enquiry : 

1. Thj Gaiirian languages consist of three parts; a., the LrdhriUc ; 
h,, the Gamrian ; c., the BansJcritic. Of these, speaking generally, the 
FrdJcritw is the oldest, then comes the Gasman Pro^:)er,Jhen the Scmshritic. 

2. The LrcilcritiG element consists of all those nouns which have 

come into the Gaurian from the Prakrit, and which have preserved traces 
of the old organic inflexion of the Prakrit declension ; the Prakrit 
nominative and genitive. The former (^. <3,, the nom.) constitutes the 
inflexional base of the nominative or the ddrect form of the inflexional 
base in the Gaurian declension. The latter (i, e., the gen.) constitutes 
the inflexional base of the remaining cases (which among themselves are 
distinguished by post-positions) or the olligne form. The distinguishing 
feature of the nouns of this class of the LraJcrUiG element) is their 

possession of an olUg^ue form^ different from the direct form, 

JSfote. — Bangali and Uriya are exceptional in so far as the oblique 
form of their Erdhritic nouns is not the organic genitive, but probably 
the crude base of the Prakrit declension, and the apparent identity of the 
oblique form and the direct form of such nouns is the accidental result of 
phonetic modiiication of the direct form. I admit, however, another view 
is possible which would allow to the Bangali and Uriya no LrahritiG element 
at all bxit onlyj9roj)^?'7’ 

3. The qiroger Gaurian element consists of all those nouns which 
have been contributed also by the Prakrit, but which have not preserved 
any traces of the organic declension of the Prakrit, They have been trans- 
ferred from the Prakrit into the Gaurian in the form of the Prakrit nom, 
sing., and this form constitutes their uncJmngeable inflexional base for all 
cases of the Gaurian declension, (which distinguishes the various cases 
among themselves hy the various post-positions). The distinguishing feature 
of the nouns of this class therefore is their non-possession of an 

form dii&H'Qni} from 

4<. The SamhitiG element consists of all those nouns which have 
come into the Gaurian language direct from the San skint (not through 
the medium of Prakiit) and which like ihe q>ropcr Gaurian element admit 
of no oblique form ; their unchangeable inflexional base being the form of 
the nom. sing, of the noun in Sanskrit. ; 
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5. The relation, accordingly, of these three different elements, one to 

another, is this; the ^rahritio and ^\^projper Qcmrian parts agree in both 
receiving their nouns from the Prakrit, hut differ in the former (I^omJcritic) 
admitting an olUque form^ while the latter does not. Gaurian 

and the Sanshritio agree in both not possessing an olUque form ; but 
they differ in the former deriving its nouns from the Prakrit, while the 
latter receives them directly from the Sanskrit. The JPrdhritiG and Scms- 

parts differ in every respeet. 

6. The great characteinstic of the Gfaurian languages in their full 
development, i. after having finally separated themselves from the Prakrit 
as distinct languages hy themselves, is that they do not admit an obligm 
foTin^ hut use the noni. sing, of their parent languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as their inflexional lase for the formation of all cases, in other words that 
they do not form an organic declension. Hence the proper Q-atirum and 
the SanslcrUic nouns only are really Gaurian. The Frahritic nouns are 
transitional forms partaking of the character of both the Prakrit and the 
Gaurian. 

7. Hence it follows that those Gaurian languages are most really 
Gaurian which contain the lax’gest proportion of Gaurian elements {i <?., 
Gaurian iProper and SamJcritio) and least of the Prahritic element. . In 
this respect the Gaurian languages differ considerably among themselves. 
They may he divided into three classes : the fird> class contains only the 
Marathi ; it possesses least of the Gaurian . element, and therefore is the 
most Prdhritie of all the Gaurian languages, and represents most accurately 
the transitional stage between Prakrit and Gaurian. The second class 
contains all the remaining Gaurian languages, except Bangffi and Uriya ; 
w: 2 ?.,Hindi,]S[aipali, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujanati, (i. e., the Hindi -class Gaurian 
languages), they are almost entirely pure Gaurian. The third class contains 
Bangali and TJriya. They also are almost entirely Gaui'ian j if not perhaps 
altogether. The difference between the second and third class consists not 
so much ill the relative amount of the Frdicritic element which they contain, 
as in the nature of the Prakritie element as explained in No, 2, note. 

8. All Gaurian nouns which have been received from the Prakrit, are 
derived either from the general base of the word (common to both Sanskrit 
and Prakrit) or from a particular base in ^ (peculiar to Prakrit). The 
final sound of the direct form of the inflexional base of nouns of the latter 
kind is not liable to phonetic corruption (except the change of % to 

or while that of the former kind is. 

9. The final sound dir eei form oi the Gaiirian inflexional base 

(with the exceptions mentioned in No. 8 ) is subject to considerable phonetic 
corruptions. As regards those inflexional bases which are Prakrit nom. sing., 
tiDO stages of |>honetic corruption may be distinguished ; < 7 ,., a Prakrit final 
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diphthong* or long vowel is reduced to its constituent short vowel, 
to or ^ to ’i; ; or ^ to ; 5,, a final G-aurian short vowel is made 
qtdescent, so that all such inflexional bases appear in pronunciation and, 
generally, also in writing to end in a consonant or (since is considered 
inherent in a consonant) in As regards those inflexional bases which are 
Sanskrit nom. sing., two stages also may be recognized ; a Sanskrit final 
visarga (or and anuswara (or is elided; and if a final short vowel 

be the resultant of such elision, that vowel may or may not be made q^uies- 
cent, but, as a rule, is always written. 

The next essay (No. lY) will set forth the proof of the positions 
stated in No. 2 and No. 8, e,, that the oblique form of the inflexional 

is identical with the Prakrit genitive ; and that the phenomenon of 
the dvrect form of some inflexional bases retaining the original Prakrit 
termination is owing to the fact, that they are derived from particular 
Prakrit bases, formed by means of the aflix W* 


AnpEroix TO Essax III. 

On a closer examination of Naipali I have been convinced, that the 
view of Naipali taken in the preceding Essay must be somewhat modified, 
and that Naipali is much moxQ Lralcritic than I thought at first; though 
I still think that its JBmhritiG element is not sufficiently strong to take it 
altogether out of the second class, L e., of the Hindi-class Gaurian lan- 
guages. Put it is next to Gujarati the most Prakritic of that class and 
therefore the nearest in that respect to Marathi. In this general resjqect 
as well as in many particular instances which I shall have occasion at differ- 
ent times to notice in these essays, Naipali shows a remarkable affinity to 
Marathi. 

My observations are based altogether on a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into NaipHi, the only Naipali wmrk that I have been able 
to procure.* The translation, I believe, was made by Missionaries ; and 
therefore, having been made by foreigners to whom Naipali is yet a 
new language, it must be used with caution. It is full of inaccuracies 
of spelling, and even of grammatical mistakes here and there ; y., 

in ch. X. 2d. % the use of ^ (= Hiiidi #) is surely iiv 

^ I have heen informed by tbe Rev. W. Maofarlaue of Barjeelmg, tbat the only 
printed Naipali Grammar is one published in 1820 in Calcutta by tit, Ayton, of which 
only one copy exists in the library of the Asiatic Society. I have been unable to 
obtain a loan of it. 
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correct ; for WT is tlie present tense like Hindi Again very 

often consonants are spelled as compound wliich are in reality separated l)y . 
a (= Hindi ^TWWT ; also sometimes 

wrongly spelled • There is also a Yery inscientific principle followed in 

attaching the virdma to words really ending in consonants, as well as to words 
apparently terminating in a consonant, hut in reality in some quiescent 
vowel. But as regards the phenomena which I am now about to mention, 
there is every reason to believe (from general Gaurian analogy) that the lan- 
guage of the translation is correct. 

As the first observation it may he mentioned that the Smslcritic 
element of the Naipali is, in proportion to its proper Gaurian and Frdkritic 
elements considerably less than in High Hindi. In this respect Naipali 
is on a level with the more cultivated low Hindi dialects. 

In the next place the jBrdhritic element of Naipali mcl tides besides 
that class of nonns which is the common iPrdJcritio element of all Hindi- 
class Gaurian languages, two more classes of nouns. It has been observed 
that all niascnliiie nouns terminating in m or and derived through the 
Frdicrit are in all Hindi-class Gaurian languages Frdhritio, Thus Naipali 
has 


direct form 


thine, 

oblique form 


Hindi 



?? 

?> 


Panjabi 



?> 



Sindhi 

» 


>? 



Gujarati 

5? 



?> 



In regard to Gujarati, the neuter nouns in ^ had to he added to that 
class. They necessarily belong to it, as they are nothing else, hut the neuter 
nouns corresponding to those masculme nouns in Similarly in regard 
to Low Hindi, the neuter nouns in (Braj Bhasha) and (Siira Dtlsas 
Sura Sagara) had to be added. In Naipali a like addition has to he made. 
It possesses probably neufcer nouns in ^ which form an ohliqice/brm in 
I have met with such a neuter, however, in a very few instances only ; and 
perhaps they are doubtful ;f though to judge from the fact tliat Naipali 

# Ttere is also apparently gi’eat confusion as to the feminine gender. The femi- 
nine is made to terminate promiscuously in (like girl), or in (like 

given ; tkough sJie -aus is not or in % (like diist.foi- Hindi or 
j m fate). Now such variations are not probable in themeelves, 

and the terminations are contrary to aH Gaurian analogy. Or are they, per- 

haps, all misprints for ? 

f E, Luke x. 18, ^ W WrfT The 

neuter is here used, because is construed with and is, therefore, 

accusative and not nominative to the verb. It is what the Marathi gram marians call 
the Bhavi Frayoga, where the verb agrees neither with the subject nor the object (see 

Maiiiial §. 115, 3.) j as II 
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stands in its general claai^cter on a level with the Low Hindi dialects, the 
existence of a neuter gender is but to be expected. 

To this class of Lrdlcritic nonns (viz. masculine in %r and neuter 
in which IsTaipali has in common with the other Hindi-class (jan- 
rian languages, two further classes of Lrdhritic nouns are to be added. 
Namely, 1., a small class of nouns in ^ which form their ohUgue form 
in like the nouns in %; own in Naipali is with an 

oMique form ; see St. Luke xxiv. 82, 

cTT^ ^ = Hindi WT "iTilt ^ iTif ^iTrfT ^ W ; but St, 

Luke xviii. 14i. = Hindi mi. 

All uifinitives belong to this class. They have a direct form in ^ but an 
ohligice form in ^T; e. y., saying (or to say) is but in order to say is 
or ^Tf3T ; see St. Luke v. 23.^'^T 

% "tTpi %% Hindi ^ ^ ^ 

^XX %; but St. Luke v. 24 

wmx == Hindi f%^ Brn#T, or again St. Luke 

xix. 4i. ^ == Hindi ^ ^ 

2. A class of nouns with an ohUgue fo7'm in The direct form would end, 
probably, in %, but it never occurs. These nouns are never met with 
otherwise than in their ohligue form ; e. g., is knowing (men) = 

Hindi ; again ^ifiT is in Hindi 

^ ^X^X ^^^X St. Luke ii. 10 ; again ^T^ ^ ^3-3=5JX W 

= Hindi <fW ^ ^ or St. Luke ix. 22 ; again 

% ^5x = i-Iindi W ^ 1%;^ -q^X ^^X St. 

Luke i. 5, 7. Fi'om these examples the following conclusions may be drawn : 
a., these forms are genitives ; 5., they are genitives of verbal nouns (or as 
commonly called Infinitives). These two things appear clearly from the 
corresponding expressions in Hindi, c., according to general Naipali ana- 
logy, the final ^X indicate |that they are olligue forms. It may here at 
once be noted that this proves the identity of the olligue form with the 
organic genitive of the Prakrit, Avhich these forms must be, if they are 
genitives at all. Tlie ordinary infinitives end in ; and it is possible that 
the direct form corresponding to these oUigue forms in "sixalso would end (if 
instances of it did exist) in In that case the inlinitives in ^ would have 
two ohUqice forms in and in "^X- Their didk^mee would be this, that 
the ohlique jbrm in '^X is used, when the regular and proper genitive with 
the post-position ^X is to be formed (e. y., iTT^X ^ 

= Hindi ^ ^XW ^X^j St. Luke xxiv. 20) ; but the form in 

W is used, whenever the genitive is uBei adjeotively {e. y,, ^ W =: Hin- 
di "WXj . I consider it, however, more probable that the direct 

form ot these olliqite forms in ^x would end hi %, that, <?. y., to the 
direct form be ^BBX. For these forms in ^X correspond evidently 
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to tlie Mani&i oMique forms in is?! of nouns in |!5T (for %) ; thus Marathi 
has genitive I have already observed that the Marathi 

(and such like nouns) presupposes a Prakrit form^rfe^ (or for 

This view is confirmed by the derivation of the Naipali '^'S'WT* It stands 
for a Prakrit form (Pr. Prak. II, 17), which would represent a San- 
skrit form : (from "3^ + The Prakrit genitive 

would be eontraeted in Naipali to This, however, will be fully dis- 

cussed in the IVth Essay. The adjective force is conveyed by the genitive. 
The genitive is used in this mamier in all Gaurian languages. As regards 
Marathi, see the Mmmal^ §. 212, p. 132, note 1, and §. 276, note. For 
Panjabi, see Ludiana grammar of Panjabi §§. 43, 120. For Gujarati, see 
Edalji’s Gujarati Grammar, §. 90, &. For Bangali, see Shama Churn Sircar’s 
Grammar p. 99, (2iid edition). In Hindi such expressions are quite 
idiomatic as^* ^ <5., it is not my habit (or intention) to 

act in this manner ; or this, this thing is 

useless. For some other cases of . this kind, see Etherington’s Hindi Gram- 
mar §. 405. In Flindi, however, in many of these cases the affix ("^T^ 
fern ) may also be used. This word is really a noun (as I think, the Prakrit 
equivalent of the Sanskiit m^w) which has merely been degraded to the 
position of an affix, and moreover is often si q^leonastic addition. Its case 
is exactly like that of the Prakrit and its Gaurian (Hindi) equivalent 

as explained in Essay II, and affords an illustration of what has heen 
said there regarding and ^T. Instead of saying 

it would he equally idiomatic to say % In the latter 

sentence, the word is in reahty aheady a genitive (yi^f. of ; since 

it is the oblique form of it ; more an this in essay IV) ; and as such has 
already all that adjectival force which the word expresses. The 

addition of is, therefore, in reality perfectly pleonastic, making the 

word doubly adjectival. The woj^^ in fact means 

exactly the same as which, as explained in Essay Ilnd, is also a 

double adjective or a double genitive (for Prakrit Hence 

in many Hindi phrases WJ and are interehangeable : e. y., you may say 
WT and i. e., tlie country of the west or the 

western country. 

Just astheNaipali nouns with a (conjeetmml) direct form in and an 
ohlique form in correspond to the Marathi nouns in ^ with an oblig^ue 
form ill ^T, so the Naipali nouns Vi, direct form in ^ and oblique form 
in W correspond to the Marathi nonns in ^ with an oblique form in 
Both have reduced the Prakrit nominative termination % (one to the 
other to ^) in their direct form and have preserved the Prakrit organic 
genitive in their ol)liq[ue form. There is tMs difference, however, that while 
in Marathi the Prakrit nominative termination has been worn down to 
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its utmost limit ^ {%. e., from % to ^ and from ^ to or rather to nothing, 
leaving tlie mere consonant), in ]l!Taipali it lias been only half worn down 
to^. 

Besides this class of nouns in ^ wMcli are FrdJcritie for they have an 
ol)lique form, tlie IsTaipali possesses also another class of nouns in ^ which 
are Proper Qaurian, because they have no oblique form, but retain their 
inflexional base in ^ throughout all cases. Such nouns are, e. g., 
self = the Hindi y*, T WT, i. e., Hindi 

% St. Luke, xxiii. 39 ; sign, e. g., 

e,, Hindi f^rT^r ^ St. Luke ii. 16 ; and^specially the 

noun which serves as the formative of the plural ; i. e, 

W, Hindi ^ Luke, 

ii. 30. The fi nal ^ of these nouns is the substitute of the Prakrit nominative 
termination ^T, by the Gaurian law of reduction. In old and poetical Hin- 
di, as I liave mentioned, nouns with this termination are often met with. 
In the modern High Hindi, on the other hand, it has always worn off alto- 
gether, so that tile nouns end in ^ or rather in a consonant. This is the 
case also in Naipili in some Troj>er Gaurian nouns, e, g., heat for str, 
man for 

In conclusion I add a list of words in illustration of the above remarks. 

X.—jBrakritie Nouns. 


Horn. 

IKT 

word 

Gen. 

1KT%, 

j? 


dust 

?? 


?? 


eye 

j? 

^Tnrr%* 

jj 


s|)eakm 

g hr 

Wr^TT t 

V 


rising 

>? 



2.- 

—Gaurian 

Nouns, 



A. 

— cih’oper Gaurian. 


Horn. 

HTTJT 

heat 

Gen. 

#r ; 

?5 


man 

n 

% ; 

JJ 

JtTi 

village 

?? 


?J 


self 

?> 

\J' ■ 

if 


girl 

j? 


ii 


liglit 

?? 

mit 


* These nouns are apparently feminine. 

t The nouns in ^ and % are perhaps neuters, and ought to be written with an 
anuswara (thus : 4 or Their Prtoxt and^anskrit originals are neuters, and they 

correspond to the how Hindi neuters in # and and the anjar^ii neuters in ^ 

J These nouns are feminine. 
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B, — Sanslaitic, 


Noin. 


word 

Gten. 


j? 


father 


fqfTT^; 

?? 


lord 

33 

W %r ; 

33 


witness 

33 


73 

^ . 

woman 

33 

^ T ; &c. 



*Beef in Anoient India. — By Bobu EIjeotbalIla Mitea, 

Tlie title of this paper will, doubtless, prove highly offensive to most 
of my countrymen ; hut the interest attached to the enquiry in connexion 
with the early social history of the Aryan race on this side of the Himalaya, 
will, I trust, plead my excuse. The idea of beef — ^the flesh of the earthly re- 
presentative of the divine Bhagavati — ^as an article of food is so shocking to 
the Hindu, that thousands over thousands of the more orthodox among 
them never repeat the counterpart of the word in their vernaculars, and many 
and dire have been the sanguinary condicts which the shedding of the blood 
of cows has caused in this country. And yet it would seem that there was 
a time when not only no compunctious visitings of conscience had a place in 
the mind of the people in slaughtering cattle — ^when not only the meat of 
that animal was actually esteemed a valuable aliment,— -when not only was it 
a mark of generous hospitality, as among the ancient Jews, to slaughter the 
fatted calf’ in honor of respected guests, but when a supply of beef was deem- 
ed an absolute necessity by pious Hindus in their journey from this to another 
world, and a cow was invariably killed to be burnt with the dead.* To Eng- 
lishmen, who are familiar with the present temper of the people on the sub" 
Ject, and to a great many of the natives themselves, this remark may appear 
quite startling ; but the authorities on which it is founded are so authentic 
and incontrovertible that they cannot, for a moment, be gainsaid. 

To the more learned among my countrymen the fact is not unknown 
that the Vedas, at one time, enjoined a ceremony called gomedlia^ or the sacri- 
fice of cattle ; but they imagine it was typical, and did not involve the actual 
slaughter of the animal, and accordingly envelope it in mystery, so as to 
render it completely unintelligible to the uninitiated, or intelligible in a 
manner that takes them entirely away from the truth. When the subject 
attracted the attention of the late Professor Wilson, the attempt at mystifi- 

^ Vid>e my paper on the ' Funeral Geremonies of the Ancient Hindus/ JcnirnaJ, 
Yol. XXXIX, p. 24L 
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cation was so far .successful tliat he was made to waver, though, the light of 
truth could not be altogether wi|hheld from a scholar and critic like him. In 
a note in his translation of iji\Q Heghaduta., Professor Wilson said, “ the sacri- 
jfice Sf the horse or of the cow, the gomedlia or m'vamedha^ appears to have 
been common in the earliest periods of the Hindu ritual. It has been con- 
ceived that the sacrifice was not real, but typical ; and that the form of sacri- 
ficing only was performed upon the victim, after which it was set at liberty. 
The test of this passage, however, is unfavorable to such a notion, as the 
metamorphosis of the blood of the kine into a river certainly implies that 
blood was diffused. The expression of the original, literally rendered, is 
sprung from the blood of the daughters of Surabhi’ that is, ldne,Surabhi , being 
a celebrated cow produced at the churning of the ocean, and famed for granting 
to her votaries whatever they desired. ‘ Daughter of Surahhi’ is an expression 
of common occurrence, to denote the eow,^'f This argument of the learned 
Professor, however, had suggested itself to the people of this country long 
before his time, and it was met hy some by the assertion that the word blood 
had been used only to complete the metaphor of the sacrifice. Others 
more amenable to the plain meaning of the old texts, but at the same time more 
daring, assume that the animals so sacrificed were immediately . after invariably 
revived by the supernatural powers of the sacrificers. Such a line of argu- 
ment, however satisfactory to the pious proletariat, takes the question so 
entirely out of the domain of reason, that it may fairly be left to itself ; but 
■ even the orthodox Hindu might fairly ask, how it is then that the venerable old 
poet and hermit Yalmild, when preparing to receive his brother sage Vaslsh- 
tha, the author of one of the original law books (Smritis) which regulates 
the religious life of the people, and a prominent character even in the Yedas, 
slaughtered a lot of calves expressly for the entertainment of his guests ? The 
revivification in that case must have followed the consumption of the meat 
of the slaughtered animals hy them. The passage in which Yalmiki’s 
preparation for the reception of Yas'ishtha is described in the XTttara^rdma- 
cliarita is so remarkable, that I need not offer any apology to quote it entire. 
The scene is laid in front of the hermitage of Yalmild, where two disciples 
of the sage discourse on the hustle within. 

“ BMnddi/ana, Behold, Saudhataki, our humble dwelling 1 
. Yalmild’ s holy hermitage assumes 
The face of preparation ; he expects 
Unwonted guests to-day ; the wild deer feed 

^ This was, bowever, done at tbe early part of bis Sanskrit studies, wben be bad 
not come to tbe fonntain-bead, and was obliged to depend on bis pandits. Sub- 
sequently be bad no doubt whatever on tbe subject. Tide bis note in the TOam 
Bdma Ckaritay Hindti TJieat^^ I. 34. 
t Essays II., p. 353. ■ 
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Upon miusual fragments, and tlie air 
Is filled with savomy odoni’s, , 

Baudhdtalci. There must be 

Some wondi’oiis cause, to make our grey beards lay 
Tlieir lectures by to-day. 

Widn. There is a cause, 

And that of no mean import. 

EmL Tell me. I pray you, 

What Tenerable ox may we expect 
To visit us ? 

iBItm. For shame I refrain from jests : 

The great Yas 'ishtha hither brings the queens 
Of Das'aratha, with Arundhati, 

From Eishyas'ringa to 0"gr master’s dwelling. 

Bern. Yas Ishtha is it ? 

BMn, The same. 

Bau. I crave his pardon. I had thought, at least, 

It was a wolf or tiger we should look for. 

BMji. How so ? 

Ba-iL Wliy else was there provided 
The fatted calf' for his regale ? 

BMn. Why, know you not, 

The Yedas, which enshrine our holy law, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal 
And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

And the like treatment shall the householder 
Eeceive from Brahmans learned in the Yedas. 

Yas ishtha, in his turn likewise, slaughtered the “ fatted calf” when 
entertaining Yis'vamitra, Janaka, Shtananda, Jamadagnya and other sages 
and friends, and in the JHahavira Ckanta, when pacifying J amadagny a, tempt- 
ed him by saying : The heifer is ready for sacrifice, and the food is cooked 

in ghee. Thou art a learned man, come to the house of the learned, favour 
us (by joining in the entertainment).”t 

These are, doubtless, examples quoted from avowed fictions, but it is not 
to he supposed for a moment that their authors would have alluded to such 

^ Rindi(, Theatre I, 339. This rendering is a little too free, hut the main facts 
remain unaltered. For a literal translation of the passage, see Mr, Tawney’a version 
of the -work, Act IV, 

t I 
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a subject, and offended tbe feelings of their readers, bad they not ample 
antliority to be satisfied that tlxeir readers would go with them. 

Colebrooke noticed the subject in his essays on '' the Eeligious Cere- 
mohies of the Hindus/' in which he says, '' it seems to have been anciently 
the custom to slay a cow on this occasion, (the reception of a guest) and a 
guest was therefore called a goglma or ‘ cow-killer.’ When noticing the 
mantra for the consecration of the cow at the marriage ceremony, he observes : 

The commentator whose gloss has been followed in this version of the text, 
introduces it by the remark, that a guest, entitled to honorable reception, is 
a spiritual preceptor, a .priest, an ascetic, a pruiee, a bridegroom, a friend, or, 
in short, any one to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied for the x->m’- 
pose of slaying her ; wdience a guest is denominated goglma, or cow-killer.”t 
Manu authorises the consumption of animal food at all seasons with 
the slight restraint of first offering a hit of it to the gods, or manes, or guests. 
He says, “ having bought flesh meat, or obtained it by aid of another, he who 
eats it after worshiping the gods or manes commits no sin.” v. 32. Eut he 
does not expressly name beaf as an article of food. In his list of animals 
fit for human food he, however, ^observes ; “the hedge-hog and porcupine, 
the lizard goclJid {Guana) the gandalca (rhinoceros) the tortoise, and the 
rahhit or hare, wise legislators declare lawful food among five-toed animals, 
and all quadrupeds, camels excep>ted, which have but one row of teeth.” J 
And this would include cows which were well known to him as animals 
having one row of teeth. Had he wished to exclude them, he would have for 
certain thought of them, and linked them with camels. It is, however, not 
necessary to infer what he intended by such a line of argument, as he is 
quite explicit in his directions about the use of beef on the occasion of a 
Erahmachirfs return home. He says : “ Being justly ax)x>lauded for this 

strict performance of his duty, and having received from his natural or spirit 
i'«x«Hather, the sacred gift of the Yedas, let him sit on an elegant bed, 
decked with a garland of flowers, and let his father honour him, before Ms 
nu|)tials, with the x>r<^‘Bent of a cow, according to Madlmparha rite.”§ 
In a subsequent passage |1 be recommends tbe Madlmparka^ Qix the “ honied 
meal” with beef for the reception of kings and other great llignitaries. 

Asoka, who in his first edict, says “ formerly in the great refectory and 
temple of the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many liundi’ed thou- 
sand animals sacrificed for the sake of meat fbod,”^ does not specify the kind 

^ Asiatic Besearohes Til, 288. 

" •;'t Ibid VII,. 289. ' 

V.'/ d'MantLV„; 18 . • . ' 

I Ibid III, .3. ■■■■ 

: ■ ,11 . Ibid HI, 119-120. 

^ Joariial, Vol. VII, p. 249. 
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of aiiimals which were slaughtered, hut, hearing in mind that when the ani- 
mals were sacrificed he was a Hindu, and followed the ordinances of the S'astra, 
it is to he presumed that he did not coniine himself to the meat of kids 
and sheep. 

The Mahahharata and the Eamayana allude to the ffoniedlm or slaughter 
of cattle for sacrifice ; hut they do not afford any details, nor is it clearly 
mentioned that hoTOie meat was used as food. 

The Siitras, both Kalpa and Grihya, and the Vedas themselves, however, 
display no such reserve or reticence. They distinctly affirm that hovine meat 
was used as food, and in detail point out the different occasions when cattle 
should he slaughtered and eaten. 

In the Brahmana of the Black Tajur Veda, that grand store-house’ 
of Vedie rituals, which afford the fullest insight into the religious life of 
ancient India, mention is made of scores of different ceremonies, which 
required the meat of cattle for their performance, and considerable stress is 
laid on the kind and character of the cattle which should be slaughtered for 
the supply of meat for the gratification of particular divinities. Thus, among 
the Kdmya or minor sacrifices with special prayers (B. Ill, C. vni), 

we have to sacrifice a dwarf ox to Yishou ; a drooping-horned hull with a 
blaze on the forehead to Indra as the author of sacrifices, or as the destroyer 
of Vitra ; a thick-legged cow {^rislmisaJctha) to the same as the regent of 
wind; a white-blazed drooping-horned bull to the same, as the destroyer of 
enemies, or as the wielder of the thunderbolt ; a barren cow to Yislniu and 
Varuna ; a cow that has lately miscarried to Aushadhayah ; a hull that has 
been already sanctified at a marriage or other ceremony to Indra and Agni ; 
a polled ox to Brahmanaspati ; a black cow to Bushan ; a cow that has 
brought forth only once to Yayu ; a brown ox to Indra, the invigorator 
of our faculties ; a speckled or piebald ox to Savita ; a cow having two 
colors to Mitra and Varuna ; a red cow to Eudra ; a white barren cow to 
Surya ; a white ox to Mitra ; a cow that has miscarried from taking the bull 
unseasonably to Vayu ; a cow fit to conceive to Bliaga, (fee.. See. In a rule 
ill connexion wi^li the As'vamedha, the same authority lay s down that sacri- 
fieiah animals should differ in caste, colour, age, &c., according to the gods for 
whom they are designed.^ 

In the larger ceremonies, such as the Eajasuya, the Vajapeya, and the 
AsVainedha, the slaughter of cattle was an invariable aceompaniinent. Of 
the first two, tfie formed an integral part, and it ensured to the 

performer independent dominion in this woild, and perfect freedom in the 
next to saunter ' about as he liked, even as the cow roams untrammelled in 

; I ■ ^ 

the". forest. T" ' ^ • 

v... ; , .:j.' , /, 

* Taittiriya Bralimana, III, p. 658. ^ 

t Wwfw j Taittiriya 
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In its account of tlie As Vamedha, the Taittir ly a Bralima^a recommends 
180 domestic animals to be sacrificed, including horses, hulls, cows, goats^ 
deer, Nilagaos,*-'^ &c. A number of wild animals were, likewise, on such 
occasions, brought to the sacrificial posts, hut they were invariably let loose 
after consecration. The authority, however, does not distinctly say how 
many heads of cattle were required for the purpose ; the number perhaps 
varied according to the exigencies of the guests among whom crowned 
heads with their unwieldy retainers formed so prominent a pari, and whose 
requirements were regulated hy a royal standard. But even the strictly 
ceremonial offering was not, evidently, completed with a solitary cow or two. 
Out of the ten times eighteen” heads requhed, a great many must have 
been bulls, cows and heifers of diverse colors and ages. 

The Brahmaiia notices another ceremony in which a large number of 
cattle were imnaolated for the gratihcation of the Maruts and the enjoyment 
of their worshipers. This was called the JBanolim' draMya or the 

qiiinquennium of autumnal sacrifices.” It evidently held the same posi- 
tion in ancient India which the Burgapuja does in the liturgy of the modern 
Hindus. It used to be celebrated, as its name implies, for five years succes- 
sively, the period of the ceremony being limited to fivh days on each occasion, 
beginning with the new moon which would be in conjunction with the Vis 'a- 
kha constellation. This happened in September or October. The most im- 
portant elements of* the ceremony were seventeen five-year-old bumpless 
dwarf bulls, and as many dwarf heifers under three years. The former were 
duly consecrated, and then liberated, and the latter, after proper invocations 
and ceremonial observances, immolated ; three on each day, the remaining 
two being added to the sacrifice on the last day, to celebrate the coiicliision 
of the eeremony for the year. The Tdadya Brahmana of the Saina Veda 
notices tills ceremony , but it recommends cattle of a difiereiit color for each 
successive year. According to it the 7th or 8th of the waxing moon in 
As'viria for the first y ear, and tlie 6th of Kilrtikafor the following years, as 
the most a})pro|)riate for it.f The origin of tlie Yajna^ according to a Vedic 
legend, is diie to Prajapati. Once on a time he wished to be rich in wealth 
and dependents; ‘Mie perceived the Pafiehas'aradiya ; he seized it, and 
])eri()rm(al a sacrifice with it, and thereby became great in wealth and 
dc})eiidcnts.” Whoever wishes to be great,” adds the Veda, ‘‘ let him wor- 
ship through the Pailchas aradiya. Thereby, verily, he will be great.” J 

* TifwT erf^w 

1 Taittinya Bvaliinaiia ll,^ 
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Elsewliere it is said that this ceremony ensures thoronghly independent 
dominion, and that a sage of the name of Kandaina attained it through this 
means.^ 

In the A!s^valayana Sutra mention is made of several secrifiees of 
which the slaughter of cattle formed a part. One of them in the G-rihya 
Sutra is worthy of special notice. It is called 8ula gma or “ spitted cow/’ 
i. e., Eoast Beef. It was performed either in the autumn {sdrat)^OT the spring 
season ; when the moon was in the constellation Ardi’a.f The animal 
appropriate for it was a cow of other than fawn color, spotted with white, J 
and the choicest of the fold.§ Black spots were, however, not deemed 
ohjectionable,|l and a xmiform. black or blue color with a dash of red in it, 
i. e. of a purpHsh tinge was reckoned unexceptionable. ®[[ As soon as such an 
animal was selected, it was bathed with water in which paddy and barley 
had been steeped, and let loose, as long as it did not attain all its permanent 
teeth, being all the while kept dedicated to Eucha, by a Vedic mantra which 
says, “ May you thrive in the name Eudra the great god, 

The proper place for the sacrifice was an unfrequented spot, outside, and 
to the east or the north, of a village or town, whence the village was not 
visible, nor was it visible from the village. The time was after midnight, 
hut some authorities preferred the dawn.Jf 

All the necessary arrangements being complete, the priest, a Brahman 
versed in the details of the sacrifice and experienced by former performance 
of it 5 §§ should begin the ceremony by making certain olfeiings to the fire 
with appropriate mantras, and then plant a sacrificial post of the usual size, 
but of a gi’een palas h branch, imcarved and unadonied, the practice in other 

3T ^n i'} Taittiiaya Bralunana II, 781. 
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I am not sm-e whether the Rnclra in this passage should he the noun, and Malia- 
deva great god,’’ adjective, or the latter the noun, and Kudra “ fierce” the epithet. In 
the present day animal sacrifices are rarely offered to Mahadeva. ToSarasvati, likewise 
no ineat offering is now made, though the Yedas enjoin it repeatedly. 

S I I 8, 1 

§§ For ohvious reasons this condition could not have been invariably carried out. 
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ceremonies being to carve and decorate tbe post (Yupa) very elaborately - 
Two pieces of string are now to be provided, one made of kiis 'a grass, and 
tbe other of a kind of creeping palas h, vratatL One of these is tied round 
the post, and the other to the right horn of the victim, which is then 
attached to the post facing the west ; each of these operations being performed 
while repeating a mantra. The animal being then immolated in the usual 
way, an offering is made to the fire with the liver held in a vessel made of 
palas 'a wood or leaves. The mantra for the purpose is formed of the twelve 
names of Sdva thus— “ To Hara, Mridha, S arva, S fva, Bhava, Mahadeva, 
Ugra,Bhima, Pashpati, Budra, S'ahkara, and Is^ana, may this he welcome.”'^ 
It is, however, optional with the priest to repeat the whole of this mantra, or 
only a part of it including the last six names, or simply to say “ to Rucha, 
may this he welcome 1” Offerings of cooked rice and other articles being 
now made, four bundles of kds/a grass are spread on the four sides of the 
altar, and a little cooked rice and some beef are offered to Rudra as the 
regent of the four cpi art ers. This is followed by four mantras addressed 
to Rudi'a from the four quarters. The husks (tuslid) and broken grain 
(Joimdd) of the rice used in cooking the rice offering, together with the tail, 
hide, tendons and hoofs of the victim are then to he“ thrown into the fire, 
and the effused blood, which at the time of immolation was held in a 
vessel, should be thrown on bundles of kds^a grass. At a time when the 
people knew not how to utilize bovine hair and hoofs, their burning was a 
matter of course, but the destruction of so useful an article as hide was not 
in keeping with the views of the Benthamites of the day ; accordingly Sam- 
hatya, a sage, recommended that it should he made subservient to human use, 
by being manufactured into shoes and the like.f The priest is then to 
stand \ip, facing the north, and, eovering his face with a cloth, repeat a mantra 
offering the blood which had been spilled on the ground at the time of sacrifice 
to serpents to whom it belongs. The final offermgs (smsliphrif) are now 
made, and the spit being removed from the chest of the victim, the ceremony 
is concluded by an address to Rudra in praise of his greatness. The remains 
of the ceremonial offerings, says the Sutrakara, should not be admitted into 
^tlic village, nor children he permitted to approach the sacrifice. But the 
sacrificers should, say s the text, eat of the oblation in the usual way, after 
the benediction (svasiayana) ,'’'% Some forbid this consumption of the beef, 
others make it optional. § 
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The eeremony ensures to the performer long life, wealtli, high position, 
gTeat religions merit, and mimerons herds and children ; and every honso- 
holder is reqnired to perform it at least once in course of his life ; it being 
reckoned among those which mnst be performed. A modified form of this 
ceremony is recommended to be performed in a paddock, where cattle are 
piquetted at night, shonld a mnrrian break out in the fold. 

If is to he regretted, that the account of the ceremony given in the 
Grihya Sutra, though fuH in other respects, is entirely silent as to how 
the meat of the animal is to he cooked. The use of the spit or skewer 
and its presence in the chest of the victim whence it is to be withdrawn 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, leaves little doubt, however, as to the 
manner in which the meat was dressed.^ 

The next ceremony I have to notice is named Gmamanaojana^ or the 
sacrifice of the cow, otherwise called JShislitaTca. It was held for four days 
on the eighth of the wane in the month of Magha, or for four days, either 
immediately before, or immediately after, the full moon of Phalguna or 
Cliaitra. Its details are in many respects similar to that of the ordinary 
Fm'tihandJia, of which some account will be given below. It seems to have 
formed a part of the Malidplam, D-oMm'alm and other ceremonies, and not 
to Iiave constituted a distinct ceremony by itself. 

Several other ceremonies also required a supply of beef for their consnm- 
ination. In connexion with the Atiratra ceremony Katyayana recommends 
the sacrifice of a barren cow (a spotted one being preferred) f to the Mariits, 
and seventeen, black, polled, entire oxen to Praj ipati, permission being granted 
to dispense with one or two of the characteristics if all the three cannot be 
secured. J I have not yet been able to obtain a Prayoga for the per- 
Ibmianee of any of these ceremonies, and am not, therefore, in a position to 
supply all the details which were observed in performing them. I have, 
however, got three shoi*t Prayogas for the performance of the Nlriida ‘_paAn~ 
hftndlia, from one of which (MS. No. 1552, Sanskrit College of Calcutta) 
I have compiled the following abstract of the ceremony. 

This cereinony should be performed during the six months of the nor- 
thern declension of the sun, when the moon is waxing in one of tlie Dova- 
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iiakF-liatras, or on the day when the moon is in the constellation Eevati, 
or OD the clay of the new moon. On the day preceding the ceremony, the 
performer should celebrate the s'raditha called WdnMmithlia, 
observe the and jpratimra-hmidJia. The first consists in 

sprinkling holy water udth appropriate mantras on the householder, and the 
latter in tying a thread on the right wrist in a prescribed form to serve as 
an emblem of engagement, to he kept on until the completion of the 
ceremony for which it is tied. In Bengal this thread is now tied only 
on the occasion of a marriage or the investiture of the sacrificial thread ; 
hut ill the HorthrWest it is used for several other ceremonies. 

On the day of the ceremony, the first duty is to attend to tlie five 
obligatory duties of bathing, offering of water to the manes, reading of 
the Vedas, offering of oblations to the household fire, giving of alms to 
beggars, and cooking of rice for the Yaisyadevah.^ The animal to be sacri- 
ficed is then to he thought of, while I'epeating the manti'a beginning with the 
word JPru/atdm, &e. Proceeding then to the Garliapatya fire the institutor 
a, lid his wife should sit beside it on kus^a grass, holding at the same time a 
liimdle of that article in their hands, and then thrice inaudibly and thrice 
loudly repeat a mantra, and, having duly ordahied the priests, solemnly resolve 
to perform the ceremony. The Adlivaryu should now come forward, pro- 
duce in due form the sacrificial fire by briskly rubbing twm pieces of wood 
against each other, sanctify it hj^ proper mantras, light the Ahavinya fire 
altar, and thereon ofier oblations of clarified butter. If the fire used he 
an ordinary one, and not produced by friction, a different form of sanctifica- 
tion, is to he adopted to that recommended in the first instance. The obla- 
tions, however, are the same, and they are five-fold, the last two being in 
favor of the sacrificial post and the axe with which it is to he cut. 

Now proceeding by the eastern gate, the institutor should proceed to 
the tree from which the post is to he cut out. There, standing before the tree 
with liis face to the west, he should address a mantra to the tree, and then 
anoint its trunk wdtli a little sacrificial butter. The post being subsequently 
cut, a piece of gold is to be put on the stump, a little water is to he sprinkled 
thereon, and four oiferings of butter made to it. 

The post should be five aratnis and four fingers long, each aratnihemg 
equal to about 16 inches, that is, of the length of the forearm from the 
inner condyle of the humerous to the tip of the little finger. Prom nine 
inches to a foot of the lower end of the post should remain unshorne^fe 
purpose of being buried in the earth ; hut above that the shaft should 
pared and made either octagonal, or square. The top, to the extent of four 
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fingers, should be cut into the form of a tenon, whereon is to he fixed a round 
wooden hand or ferule, for regulating the proportion of which as also for 
the Yarious operations of cutting, chiselling, scraping, appropriate mantras 
are provided. The shavings shoiidbe collected, partly for the cooking of 
frumenty, and partly for fixing the post in the earth. 

The place where the post should be fixed has next to be determined. 
Tor this purpose, a peg is to be fixed in front of the Aliavamya fire at the 
distance of two feet from its northern edge. Proceeding northwards twelve 
feet thereform, a second peg is to he fixed, and then taking a piece of string 
18 feet long and having a loop at each end, it is to he fixed to the fore peg, 
and then, drawing it tight at the thirteenth feet, a third peg is to he fixed, 
a hole being dug between it and the peg at the twelveth feet, and another 
at the fourteenth feet. The string hemg now drawn towards the south, 
pegs are to he fixed as above. These opposite points are called the s'roni, 
or the hips of the altar. The string is next turned to the east and west 
successively, and pegs fixed at the distance of fourteen feet on each side from 
the centre. These constitute the two shoulders of the altar (shandha) . To 
the west of the twelveth feet peg, eight inches of space should he kept for the 
post, and beyond it a peg should he fixed to mark the boundary of the spot. 
Beyond it, in a straight line at the distance of a yoke-pin, another peg is to 
be fixed, and beyond it a square altar of the length and height of a yoke-pin 
should be made similar to the Ahavaniya altar. This is called the Uttara- 
mdi. Upon this there should he another, a span square and four fingers or 
a span high, having a depression in the centre like a foot-mark. This 
is the northern naval, TTttarandbM. Measuring two or three feet straight 
to the west of the altar pin, and then toning to the north two or three feet, 
a hole is to be dug of the size of a yoke-pin. This is called Qhdtvdla, 
Measuring again four feet straight to the west of the altar, and then tiiniing 
to the north one foot, a peg is to be fixed markmg the place of the Utkam 
or refuge field. 

The Yajamana now sheds his hair, rubs butter on his body, ornaments 
his eyes with colljmium, and then eats something, leaving the next operations 
of the ceremony to he performed by the priests. 

The first duty of the Adhvaryu priest is now to cut two plakslia branches 
(Mens tnfectorm) , and to arrange all the different articles requfred for the 
sacrifice, including among other tilings a peg of Grambhari wood (Gmelina 
ardorea) of the length of the Yajamana’s face for driving it into the victim’s 
chest. Kas^marycmiaymi hridaya-s'ulmn yajamdna-miiJclia-scmmitmn, Mow 
follows a series of offerings to the different sacred fires, and the repetition, 
of a number of mantras by the different priests, the Yajamana and his wife, 
which, however important in a ceremonical point of view, are neither likely 
to interest the public in the present day, nor to contribute to throw any 
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light on the subject of this paper. I shall pass on, therefore, to the details 
connected with the treatment of the sacrificial animal. 

On the conclusion of the diflerent oiderings above referred to, the victim 
should be brought forward, rubbed over with a paste of turmeric, emhlicinv” 
robolan and oil, well washed, and then led between the GMtvdla andtheZZiJfem, 
to a spot between the Ahavaniyafire an,d the sacrificial post, and there made 
to stand before the latter, facing the west. The animal should be of the 
colour appropriate for Iiidra and Agni, for the whole ceremony is addressed 
to them. But should one of that colour he not available, any sound ox may 
be employed, provided it be not defective by reason of having only one horn, 
or bored ears, or broken teeth, or docked tail, or being dwarf, deaf, mangy, 
or undivided- hoofed. 

After the bathing the Adhvaryu should ofier certain expiatory oblations 
with the nitydjya, stlidlydjya, and vasdlioma 'havani, in course of which he 
should invoke Agni, India, Yayu and Prajapati. Then taking a hit of 
kus'a grass he should place the same with the aid of the Yajamana, on the 
head of the victim between the horns, while repeating the first verse of the 
Yajur Veda, Ts'etvd &c. This is called Updharam or emhlemab'c sacrifice. 
It is to he followed by the repetition of cei’tain mantras declaratory of the 
resolution to sacrifice the animal. 

Other mantras now follow, accompanied with offerings to the different 
fires, and repeated manupulations of the sacrificial vessels. These done, the 
animal is tied by the right horn, the rope passing two or three times round 
the eye of that side, so as to leave the left horn free. A little water is then 
sprinkled on the victim, which is allowed to have a good drink of water 
from a vessel brought near it for the purpose. An offering of butter to the fire 
with the s'riih spoon is next made, and wfith the remainder of the sanctified 
butter in the spoon, spots are marked on the forehead, the hump, and the two 
hind quarters. Another series of mantras and offerings having been gone 
through by the Adhvary u, an axe is placed in thahandsof the immolator, a spike 
stuck into the string with which the victim is tied, and the victim is anointed 
with some butter. These operations accomplished, the Agnidhra takes up a 
flaming brand from the Aliavami/a altar, and proceeding between the Glidtmla 
and UtJtara io the front of the Sdmitra thrice circimiamhulates 
the victim by the right side with the brand in his hand, and then, plaeiiig the 
brand near the Ahammya altar, repeats the cii’cumambulation, while the Adh- 
varyu offers an oblation after every turn, and then continues Ms offerings 
to Prajapati Agni,’ Vayu, and VisVedevah. The Pratiprasthata now comes 
forward, and taking some burning charcoal from the GdrJia])atya altar, re- 
moves it to the altar. The victim is then led northward between the 

sacrificial post and the northeim altar hy the Agnidhra with a ffaming brand in 
his hand, and the Adlwaryu and the Yajamana touch it with the vessel intended 
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for Holding the liver (vaphra])mii). The former next sanctifies the animal 
l)j a mantra, and the Agnidhra places before the inimolator the huniiiig 
brand which is cast aside hy the Adhvaryn, who orders the iniinolation with, 
an appropriate mantra ending with the word sanjnwpaya “ immolate*” The 
immolator now casts the animal on spread Imsa grass so as to have its 
head towards the west, and the feet pointing towards the north, and com- 
pletes the slanghter, saying at the end “ it is immolated” (sahjhapta). The 
institntor of the sacrifice and the priests should sit during the operation 
with their faces averted, so as not to behold the sanguinary work, and the 
Adhvaryn should go on making expiatory offerings to obviate the evds likely 
to arise from the victims lowing, or shivering, or attemptmg to run away, or 
dying hy natm'al causes durhig the ceremony, A number of mantras, most- 
ly from the Sanhitas of the Eig and the Yajm Yedas are given for the various 
operations and offeiings mentioned, as also for an interminable and nnsuffer- 
ably tedious series of offerings which are to follow the immolation ; but it 
would be foreign to the subject of this paper, to describe them here. I must, 
therefore, refer the curious to the MS. from which these details have been 
taken. 

That the animal slaughtered was intended for food, is evident from the 
directions given in the As'valayana Sutra to eat of the remains of the 
offering ; hut to remove all doubt on the subject I shall cpiote here a passage 
from the Taittiiiya Brahmana, in which the mode of cutting up the vietini 
after immolation is described in detail ; it is scarcely to be supposed that the 
animal, would be so divided if there was no necessity for distribution. The 
passage runs thus : “ celestial and human executioners, (Samitarai commence 
3 mur work ; carry the victim for the purpose of cutting it up. Anxious to 
dmde the victim for the masters of the ceremony, collect the ulmuha fire lor 
the animal brought here (to the shambles). Spread the kdsh grass j obtain 
the permission of the mother, of the father, of tlie uterine brother, of the frieud- 
Ij members of the herd of tire victim. Place it so that its feet may point 
towards the north \ let the eyes reach the sun ; let its vital airs attain the 
regent of the wind; let the ears attain the regents of the quarters ; let its 
life reach the ether above; let its body abide on the earth. Separate its 
hide so that it may remain enthe (without rents). Before cutting open 
the naval separate the fat. Close its breath that it may remain within ; 
(i, e. by tying up the mouth). Cut open its breast so as to make it appear 
like an eagle (with spread wings). Separate the forearms ; divide the arms 
into spokes ; cut out the shoulders (clods) in the form of tortoises ; remove 
the hips (rumps) so as not to injure them; divide the thighs (rounds) 
with the bone entim in the shape of a door, or of the leaf of the oleander ; 
separate successively in order the 26 ribs; divide the different members 
so that none be less than what it should he. Dig a trench for biirying tlie 
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excrements. Tlirow away tHe blood to the Bakshasas. Extract entire (and 
do not puncture in the middle) that part of the entrails which is like an owl 
in shape (the stomach, vanishtu). Your offspring and their childi^en will 
live in peace and never weep (i, e. these operations being done according to 
the ordinances of the s'astra, no injury will befall your family). 0 slayer 
of cattle, O Adhrigu, accomplish your task ; accomplish it according to rules j 
O Adhrigu, accomplish it.”* 

The Taittiriya Brahmapa is silent as to what should be done with these 
different parts, but the Gropatha Brahmana of the Atharva Yeda supplies the 
omission. It gives in detail the names of the different individuals who are to 
receive shares of the meat for the parts they take in the ceremony. The 
total number of shares into which the carcass is to be divided is thirty-sk, and 
the following persons are to receive one or more shares each, viz . : — 

“ The Prastat^ is to receive the two jaws along with the tongue j the 
Pratihartd, the neck and the hump ; the IJdgata, the eagle-like wings or brisk- 
ets ; the Adhvaryu, the right side chioe with the shoulder ; the ITpagata, the 
left chine ; the Pratiprasthatd, the left shoulder ; the Brahma and the wife 
of the Bathya, the right rump ; the Brahmanachehhansi, the right hip lower 
down the round ; the Pota, the thigh (leg ?’) ; the Hota, the left rump ; the* 
Maitravaruna, the left round ; the Achehhavaka, the left leg ; the Neshta, 
the right arm (clod) ; the Sadasya, the left clod ; the master of the house the 
sirloin and some part of the abdomen (flank ? sada and anuha) ; his wife, 
the loin or pelvic region, which she is to bestow on a Brahman ; the Agni- 
dhra, the stomach (vanishtu)^ the heart, the kidneys, and the right fore leg 
(vdliu) ; the Atreya, the left leg ; the householder who ordains the sacrifice, 
the two right feet ; the wife of the householder who ordauas the sacrifice, 
the two left feet j and both of them in common, the upper lip ; the Gravas- 
tut, three bones of the neck, (vertebra) and the manirjd, whatever that 
be ; the man who leads the cow, three other vertebrse and a half of the perine- 
um ; the Chamasadhvaryu, the bladder j the Suhrahmanya, the head ; the man 
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wlio invites people to a Soma sacrifice, the hide.”^ Diverse imprecations are 
hurled against those who venture to depart from this order of distribution. 

The luckiest recipients were no doubt those who got the tongue, the 
hump, the rounds, and the sirloin ; but some* of the inferior officers, such as 
those who got the feet, the bladder, and the like, could have made but poor 
use of their shares. They were, however, all allowed plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer to wash down their meat. 

The general rules to befoUow-edin slaughtering animals including cattle, 
are given by some of the Sutrakaras. They are of course liable to be modi- 
fied by special rules in connexion with special ceremonies, but in the absence 
of any %uch special rule, they should be regularly followed. As'valayana 
gives these rules under the head of Bas'uhalpa in the eleventh section of 
the first book of his Griyha Sdtra. According to them, after offering obla- 
tions of clarified butter to the sacrificial fire, a hearth is to be made 
to the north of it, for the Sdmitra or cooking fire. This done, the animal 
to be slaughtered is to be made to drink plentifully, then bathed, and then 
made to stand before the sacrificial fire, facing the west. After this two obla- 
tions of clarified butter are to be offered with the mantra beginning with the 
words Butmi, &c. The animal should then be touched on the back with a 
green branch bearing leaves while announcing the resolution, for the 
gratification of so and so (naming the god), I slaughter thee.’’ A little 
water in which paddy and barley have been steeped, is now to be sprinkled 
on the forepart of the animal, and the aforesaid resolution again repeated. 
This done, the animal is to be made to drink a part of that water, and the 
remainder of it is to be thrown on its right fore leg. It is then to be led 
round the fire three times silently without any mantra, and then carried to 
the north side, with a huming faggot held before it. Wlaen brought to 
the spot where the cooking hearth has been made, the faggot is to be put 
into the hearth, and a good fire kindled in it. The master of the ceremony 
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then is to take up two stout sticks of Kasmarya^ wood, one with, and the 
other without, leaves, and successively touch the animal and the Adhvaryu. 
This done, he should spread some kds'a grass on the west of the hearth, and 
the animal, having been laid on it with its head towards the east or the 
west, and the feet pointing towards the north, is to he killed by the 
Samita. The instrument of destructipn is not named, and it is doubt- 
ful whether a knife was used, or a spil^e of hard wood, one of the 
gambhm sticks alluded to above, was driven into the region of the heart 
to effect the destruction. Both methods are noticed elsewhere, and 
the spike was called But however ejBfected, immediately after the 

immolation, the master of the ceremony should cover the right hypochon- 
driac region Avith ‘ a little kds'a grass, and make an oblique incision to 
extract an important organ Irom the abdomen. If the immolation he 
made with the animars head to the east, it will be necessary to turn the 
carcass over to come to the spot. The organ to he extracted is called Va^d^ 
and in Sanskrit dictionaries it is set down as a synonym of fat or marrow. 
Some take it to be the omentum, but the commentator of As'valayana 
describes its place to be a hollow above, and to the right of the navel, + 
which takes us exactly to the region of the liver, and knowing how 
eagerly such Hindus as take flesh meat in the present day, like the 
hver of goats, as a delicacy, I am disposed to believe that the word means 
the liver. Such a tit hit would he much more worthy of the gods than 
the skinny omentum, which is utterly unfit for human food. 

* Gmelma arhorea,. Tlio wood of this tree is reputed to be remarkably dense, 
hard and tough. The technical name of the stick is Vapdsmpam. A srapani is ordi- 
narily a cooking pot, but in tlie present instance, as one of them should be 
“ without leaves” and the otlior leaves, I infer that sticks are meant. 
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Tlie liver being thus extracted, it sbonld be cut, stuck on tbe two gam- 
bbari sticks, washed, and then heated on the cooking fire. Proceed- 
ing then to the sacrificial fire, an offering is to be made to it with a bit 
of the liver. Sitting then on the south side dof that fire, the meat is to be 
cooked, and butter be dropped on it while cooking. The roast being in 
this way completely dressed, it should be placed on the leaves of the plaksha 
tree {Mem infectoTid)^ and further offerings made to the two fires. On this 
occasion rice is likewise cooked, and the carcass being then cut up into 
eleven principal parts, such as the heart, the tongue, the briskets, &c. besides 
other minor parts, they are all to be cooked at the samitra fire. The heart 
is to be stuck on a spit and carefully roasted over the fire so as to make it 
tender, clarified butter being subsequently poured on it to complete the 
dressing.^ On the completion of the operation, the different kinds of cooked 
meat and rice should be offered to the saerifieial fire with appropriate man- 
tras, each ending with the word svaJid, If the meat and rice be offered 
separately, then separate svishtahrit or final offerings are to be made for 
each of them, otherwise one final-offering would suffice for all. The roast 
should be offered last without any mantra. The mantras enjoined are all 
extracts from the Sanhita of the Big Veda. 

These rules, simple as they are, are nevertheless too complicated for a 
feast to be improvised whenever a respectable guest honours a house ; and for 
such a purpose, therefore, a separate set of rules have been provided in which 
the order of the guest to slaughter, given in a Big Vedic verse, followed 
by another when immolating, is held sufficient. The ceremony is called 3£a- 
dhu^arha, or the offering of honied meal. The persons for whom this cere- 
mony was imperative, were ritvigs, Mugs, bridegrooms, Vedic students on 
their return home after the completion of their studies, Acharyas or tutors 
coming to a house after a year’s absence, fathers -in-law, uncles, and generally 
aU men of high rank.f The first duty of the householder on the arrival of 
a guest belonging to any of these classes was, after salutation, to offer a seat. 
This was ordinarily a mat made of kus'aj grass, and in the case of ritvijas 
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or officiating priests, it was the most appropriate ; bnt the word used for it 
hy AsVaMyana is vishtara, which means simply an article to sit upon, 
and it may have been a carpet, a stool, a chair, or a couch. Wooden seats 
are particularly mentioned in different works. 

After the guest was seated, the most appropriate article for refreshing 
him, in a warm country hke India, was water to wash his feet with. This was 
called and the rffie on the subject required that a Brahmana guest 

should have his right foot washed first, and then the left, the order being 
reversed in the case of S'udras ; the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas being left to 
follow their own inclination in the matter. The washing was repeated 
three times. The next offering was the argliya, which consisted of a little 
water with scents and flower garlands,'* and was no doubt much more appro- 
priate than what is offered to gods in the present day, which consists of 
sandal wood paste and a few grains of rice thrown on a flower and spiinkled 
over with water. The mantra for the offering was repeated three times. 
A glass of water for washing the face next followed, and the guest was ex- 
pected to drink of it as much as he liked. The Iladhuparha strictly so called 
was next brought forward. It consisted of curds and honey held in a small 
cup, butter being substituted when honey was not at hand. When bringing 
it, the host was required to look at it and repeat a mantra thi’ee times. The 
guest received the cup while repeating a mantra, then looked at it while 
repeating another, and mixing the ingredients in the cup with his index 
finger or the thumb or the little finger with a third, and cleared his finger 
by giving it a jerk while repeating a fourth mantra. He was required then 
to repeat three mantras successively, throwring a little of the mixture after 
each repetition upwards into the air with the tip of his finger, offering it 
to E-udra, Aditya, and YisVedevah. Then placing the cup on the ground, 
he tasted the mixture three times, repeating a mantra on each occasion. 
According to some, he had to eat the whole of the mixture in three mouth- 
fuls, but according to others, a portion was left behind to be given to a 
Brahman, or should such a person to receive it happen not to be at hand, 
to be tlirown into water. f A drink of water after this honeyed meal waa 
of course a necessity, which was met in the same way as the first drink 
before the meal, the mantra for it being the same ; but a second diinfc 
followed with a different mantra. The order to give the remains of a tasted 
food to a 'fer^hman is worthy of note. It would he the direst insult to a 
Brahman in the present day to ask him to receive such an offering. 

Grarganarayana’s Yritti on As'vaMyana, 105« 
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A cow was next brought forward and offered to the guest ; wliereupon 
he said, My sin is destroyed, destroyed is my sin,” and then ordered the 
immolation of the animal with the words Om Jcum, accomplish, Amen.”^ 
The host thereupon immolated tbe cow in the name of some appropriate 
divinity- If it were desired that the cow should be sanctified and let 
loose, then the guest repeated the mantra : “ This cow is the mother of the 

Eudras, and the daughter of the Yasus, the sister of the Adityas, and the 
piYot of our happiness ; therefore I solemnly say unto all wise men, kill 
not this harmless sacred cow. Let her drink water and eat grass f ’f s>^^d then 
ordered it to be let loose, and the same was accordingly done. Lest this 
should lead to the idea that the feast at this ceremony may be celebrated 
without flesh meat, AsValayana emphatically ordains that no MadJmparJca 
should he celebrated without flesh meat, J and his commentator Garganaray- 
ana provides for this by saying that “ when the animal is sacrificed, its meat 
supplies the req[uh'ement of the feast ; should it be let loose, flesh meat 
should he provided by other means, hut on no account should the feast 
be without that article. ”§ 

In this he has followed the ordinance of Manu, who declares that the 
man who, having in due form performed a (Madliuparka or other) ceremony, 
fails to eat flesh meat, will he doomed to be bom an animal for twenty-one 
generations j]] and that Brahmd having created animals for sacrifices, their 
immolation at a Yedic ceremonial cannot be injmdous, and that animals, 
beasts, trees, tortoises, and birds, destroyed in the performance of sacred rites, 
rise after death in the scale of creation. ®lf 

Convenient as the ceremony of Madhuparka was for the celebration of 
a feast, it was not calculated to afford a ready and cheap supply of meat to 
persons given to its use, and accordingly Manu ordained (ante, p. 176,) that 
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flesh meat purchased at the butchers’ stall was pure, and fit for consumption 
by pious Hindus. I have nowhere noticed that butchers were required, as 
among the MuhammadanSj to observe any ceremonial rite before slaughtering 
animals, and am disposed to believe that none was observed, and that the 
only restriction was that the person purchasing meat for food had to offer 
a portion of it after dressing it to the gods, manes, guests, or beggars, which 
sufficed to accomplish a 

It is worthy of note here, that while kiUmg of Brahmans, drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors by Brffiimans, stealing of gold belonging to Brahmans, defile- 
ment of the bed of spiritual preceptors, and association for a year with those 
who are guilty of the aforesaid four crimes, are reekonedby Yajnavalkya among 
the most heinotis crimes — 3£alidpcitaha, the mischievous killing of cattle is in- 
cluded among secondary or npapdiaha offences, and the expiation for it is 
comparatively slight. A Brdhman guilty of drinldng spirits cannot expiate 
his crime without suicide prodiiced by a draft of molten metal, while a cow- 
killer is let off by Samvarta with a fortnight’s short- commons, consis- 
ting of barley-meal, milk, cui’ds and butter, a feast to Brahmans and the gift 
of a cow.* Yajnavalkya is a little more exacting ; he insists upon drinking of 
the fi ve products of the cow, paneliagmya, following a cow as it roams about, 
sleeping in a cattle-shed regularly for a whole month, and ending with the 
gift of a cow, or a fine equal to the value of the animal destroyed, f He also 
recommends other forms of expiation, and his rival Smiitikaras have each 
his own scheme ; but none insists upon any thing approaching to suicide. 

The author of the Wdramihiya JBrayoga iBdrijdta has copied verbatim 
AsVaUyanas rule about the necessity of eating beef at the Madhuparka 
ceremony, but qualified it by a quotation from the Aditya Parana which says 
that in the present Kali age the Madhuparka should be celebrated without 
slaughtering a cow. This quotation has been given at length both by Par4- 
saraj and Hemadri and other compilers, and runs as follows : — “ Protracted 
Brahmacharya, carrying of the begging pot called Kamandalu, produc- 
tion of issue by a brother-in-law, gift of a daughter once already given 
away (widow marriage), marriage -with ghls of other than one’s own caste 
by the twice-born classes, killing of noble Brahmanas (versed in the Vedas) 
in fair warfare even if they come to the attack, entrance into the V^aprastha 

'33'aift' H I 

J I suppose tiais is a compiler and not tke autkor of tke Saniiita, for tlie latter 
does not quote authorities in support of ifis rules and ordinances. 
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state accordiiig to law, reduction of tlie period of mourning on account of duty, 
or service, or for reading tlie Yedas ; expiations on tlie part of Brahmans 
mvolving loss of life, condemnation for association with criminals, immola- 
tion of animals at the Madhuparka, acceptance as sons, of other than le- 
gitimate and adopted sons ; boarding together on the part of the twice-born 
householders with a servant, cowherd, friend of the family, and persons with 
whom agriculture is jointly carried on if they he S'udras by caste ; pilgrim^ 
age to very remote places ; cooking of food by S'udras for Brahmans, expia- 
tory suicide by falling from very high places, or into the fire ; suicide on ac- 
count of extreme old age, and the like have been abstained from by noble and 
learned men at the beginning of the Kali Yuga for the well-being of mankind. 
The practice of revei^ed persons is proof aspotent as that of the Yedas.”^ The 
Vrihannaradiya Pm^agia follows this very closely, but at the same time it 
omits some acts and prohibits others which are not condemned by the former. 
The additional acts condemned are, suicide by getting one’s self drowned in 
the sea, offering of flesh meat at S'raddhas, human sacrifice, horse sacrifice^ 
G-omedha sacrifice, and Vedic yajnas mvolving sacrifices of cattle. f It is 
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worthy of note, however, that this prohibition in the Aditya Parana is not 
positive and explicit, but implied: “Because certain noble and wise men 
did not do so, and the practice of pious men is proof as potent as that of the 
Yedas,” ergo they should not be done, the author wished to say, but did not 
do so in so many words. Both these extracts proceed from TJpapuranas 
of probably not more than eleven or twelve hundi'ed years of age. Accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson, the Upapuranas are not older than the twelfth 
century, but seeing that the Yrihannaradiyahas been quoted as an authority 
by YalMla Sena in his Danasagara, and he lived in the eleventh centuiy, it 
must be at least four or five centuries older ; but they have been so carelessly 
preserved, and are so full of interpolations, and altogether are of such question- 
able authenticity, that even the most orthodox Hindu holds them to be of very 
secondary rank compared to the Yedas, the Smritis and the Sutras. Thus it 
is said in the ^rayoga Idrijdta that where the S^ruti and the Sniriti disagree, 
the S'ruti should prevail. Again the Smritis are more venerable than the 
Puranas, and of the Smritis Manu is the most authoritative.^ 

In the opinion of Paulastya, who is himself an original Smritikara, 
Manu must yield to the Kalpa Siitras, which, being derived immediately 
from the Yedas, are of greater authority than the Smritis. f This has not 
been contradicted by any lawgiver or commentator. The Upapuranas 
hold a lower rank than the Puranas, and have nowhere been allowed to over- 
ride the latter, much less the S'ruti and the Smriti ; the order of precedence 
being according to the above, 1st S'ruti or Yeda, 2Dd Sutra, 3rd Smriti, 4th 
Purl^nas, 5th Upapurana. It is not a little remarkable, therefore, that the last 
should be allowed in the present instance to prevail over the first four. 
The author of the JSfirmya sindhw assumes even a lower ground. He begins by 
quoting an unnamed authority which says, “ Works which lead not to para- 
dise, and are condemned by public opiuion, should not be performed j” and 
then argues, “ Thus, the slaughter of large bulls and large sheep for Brah- 
maiias versed in the Yedas, though duly ordained, should not be done, being 
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detested by tlie pul3lic. Further, the rule, let a cow fit for offering* to Mitra 
and Yaruna, or a barren cow, or one that has ceased to bear after first calv- 
ing, be sacrificed, is duly ordained; still such sacrifice being opposed to public 
feeling, should not be performed.”'^ If such be the case, the question arises, 
whence comes this public feeling against the ordinances of the Yedas ? And 
we can nowhere meet with a more appropriate reply than in the fact that 
when the Brahmans had to contend against Buddhism, which emphatically and 
so sueeessfully denounced all sacrifices, they found the doctrine of respect for 
animal life too strong and too popular to be overcome, and therefore gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly adopted it in such a manner as to make it appear a 
part of their S'astra. They gave prominence to such passages as preached 
benevolence and mercy for all animated creation, and so removed to the back- 
ground the sacrificial ordinances as to put them entirely out of sight, Such a 
process is even now going on in Hinduism under the influence of Christianity, 
and, as the Hindu mind was during the ascendancy of Buddhism already well 
prepared for a change by the teachings of the Buddhist missionaries, no difficulty 
was met with in making faith, devotion, and love supply the place of the ho- 
locausts and unlimited meat offerings ordained by the Vedas, The abstention 
was at first no doubt optional, but gradually it became general, partly 
from a natural disposition to benevolence, and partly out of respect for the 
feeling of Buddhist neighbours, such as the Muhammadans now evince for 
their Hindu fellow-subjects by abstaining from beef in different parts of 
Bengal, that writers found it easy to appeal to the practice of the people and 
public feeling as proofs even as potent as the Vedas, and authoritatively to 
declare that sacrifices were forbidden in the present age. This once done, the 
change was complete. In short, the Buddhist appeal to humanity proved too 
much for the Smriti, and custom has now given a rigidity to the horror 
against the sacrifice of animal life, which even the Vedas fail to overcome. 
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The Gon quest of South India in the Twelfth century loy Tarakrmna^uliu^ the 
great liing of Geylon, — By T. W. Khys Davids, District ludge^ Anu-^ 
rddhdrgura^ Geylon, 

It is known from Tumour’s Epitome and Armour’s translation of tke 
Dambulla inscription that Parakrama Baku’s generals made successful ev- 
pedltions into South India, hut no detailed account has yet been published. 
The history of these expeditions is given in the Mahawansa, chapters 76 and 
77 ) but as these contain 439 verses, equal to about one-seventh of the pub- 
lished part of the book, a translation of them would occupy too much space, 
and would be a formidable task to undertake, while a shorter account 
from one of the many trustworthy Sinhalese histories may be useful to those 
who take interest in the history and ancient geography of the Dak’hin. I 
have chosen the ‘ hlarendracarit-avalokana-pradlpikawa,’ the account in 
which, though a mere abstract, may be depended upon to contain nothing 
not found in the Mahawansa, and to be in fact as far as it goes almost a 
literal translation of that work with many omissions. 

The chapter translated is the 66th j the next goes on to relate how 
Kulasekhara, after his flight in disguise, fortified himself in the stronghold* 
of Tondamana, and afterwards, sallymg thence, retook Kandayaru, defeat- 
ing two of Lanka pura’s lieutenants ; how Lankapura again defeated him, 
re-established peace, and confirmed Wirapandu on the throne, restoring the 
banished Tamil nobles to their lands, and anointing Wirapandu in the city 
of Madura. It is mentioned also incidentally that on the orders of Para- 
krama B'Ahu he struck copper coins (Elahawanu, from Kahapana = Karsha- 
pana). There are three copper coins of Parakrama Bahu, two given in Prin- 
sep,t of which I know of at least twenty or thh'ty examples, and one veiy 
rare with a well-executed lion on the reverse by the side of the standing 
figure. It will also, I think, appear from the notes to this translation 
that the gold coin with the inscription Danhesimra^ unassigned hy Piinsep, 
must have been struck by Parakrama Baku. 

The ^Qth Ghajpter of dSfarendracaritavalohmia Bradljgihd'Wa, 

After that, when the Maharaja Parakrama Baku was promoting religion 
(Sdsana) and prosperity, after in the 8th year from his coronation, as is re- 
lated above, he had fought the great fight with his enemies in Buhunu rata,J 
and having conquered was living in security ; although both because the 

f Edition by Thomas, I, 419. 

J The southern part of Ceylon, 
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belief of the people of Bdmdnya was the same as that of the Buddha- 
believing-meii of Ceylon, and also because it was the ancient custom so to 
do, Parakrama, the King, was living in peace with the King of Kamanya— 
yet the ruler of Eamanya, listening to the words of wicked men, forsook the 
old custom of providing maintenance for the ambassadors of the Lanka 
raja,^ and at the sale of elephants and tuskers raised the price above the 
wonted price ; and further, when he read the royal message sent to him, bid 
saying, ^Mhese messengers are sent to goto Kamboj a,” and so plundered 
all their goods and put them in prison in the Malaya country. And fuidher, 
without hearing the friendly words of the ambassador (dutdmdtya) Topas- 
wi, sent about this matter by the king of Ceylon, he seized their (sio) 

, tuskers and ships, and having tortured them made them hewers of wood and 
drawers of water : and he stopped the letters and seized the presents of honour 
which the king of Ceylon sent to a chief (jeshta) in Jambudwipa named Ka- 
syapa. Then one day he sent for the imprisoned ambassadors and said, 
The Sinhalese ships had no right to come to our land ; therefore give me 
letters under your hand that no wrong has been done to you, the ambas- 
sadors.” So he frightened them with the fear of death, and took letters un- 
der their hand. Then he put them both, namely, Wagiswaraeari and Dhar- 
makirti Pandita, on board a leaky vessel and sent them out to sea. 

Soon after, he seized some royal virgins sent by the king of Ceylon 
to the king of Kamboj a : on hearing this, Parakrama Baku was very angry, 
and assembled his council, and told them all the facts, saying, “We must 
kill or bring here that king who will he onr enemy, which of you under- 
takes the task Damiladhikari, the chief of the astrologers, accepted the 
task joyfully^ and quickly made several hundmd ships ready for sea, and in 
less than five months put to sea with his fleet properly officei^ed and with 
provisions for twelve months, and shields to stop the swiftest arrows, and 
swords, and bows, and arrows and poisonedf arrows, and all other kinds of 
weapons, and doctors with their assistants. 

Of these one ship arrived at Kakadwipa and having fought there and 
taken the king and his ministers prisoners, brought and delivered them up 
to Parakrama Bahu, the king. Two ships arrived at the harbour Kusuma 
in Aramuna, and took in battle and laid waste the country from the port 
Sapattota,J over which Kurttipurapam was G-overnor. 

BamiUdhikari himself arrived at the port Papph at a, and there having 
fought a great battle and taken the inhabitants alive and seized the 
whole land of Eamanj^a, went on to the city of Dkkaka, and took prisoner the 
Lord of Eamanya, and overcame the land : then going round the town on 

^ Query, Paying tlie salary of a Political Resident ? 

t This word is donbtfal, loisadma^ the latter half of which is not clear. 

J Tota == tirfcha 5 pam = usually parwata. 
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the prime minister’s own white elephant, he proclaimed the ordei'S of the 
Lord of Ceylon. 

At that time great fear fell on all the people of Ramanya. Tliey thought, 
This has happened by our folly: in future let us give the tribute of ele- 
phants as many as are* wanted: and let us do service"^ to the king.” So 
they sent letters to the priesthood of Sri Lanka stating this, and asking that 
the Lord of Ceylonf might be pleased to take away their fear. This 
news the priests of the three sects J made known to Parakrama Bahu, and 
it was ordered accordingly. 

At that time, the Pandu king Parakrama of the city of Madura be- 
ing terrified by the army with which king Kulasekhara was preparing to 
attack him, fled for help to the royal feet of Parakrama Bahu : who listened 
kindly to the ambassadors, thinking: “It is right to protect those who 
come to us for help,” and sending for Lankdpura-danda-natha, the minister, 
commanded him saying — “ Go and establish Parakrama as overlord (maha- 
rajd) in his own country and slay that Kulasekhara.” So he received the 
order on his own head, and made ready for the vdyage at Mahatota.§ 

At that time Kulasekhara, the king, had already surrounded Madura 
with a large army, and had taken prisoner the Pandu king and his army. 
Parakrama Bahu, the great king, hearing this, sent orders saying “ Establish 
in, that kingdom some one who comes of the stock of the kings of Pandu.” 
So Lankapura-danda-n^thaj] with a great army filling several hundred ships 

^ Mehewam, homage. 

t Lord of Ceylon = Lankeawara. Parakrama Balm’s full title given in his in- 
scription at.Damhnlla is Aprati Malla PTissanka Malla Kalinga Lankesvrara Para- 
krama Bahn Cakra wartin wahanse. The Sanskrit Gatha at the commencement of 
the great inscriptions at the Palace Gate in Pulastipura conclndes, “Hear then wise 
counsels, they are spoken by Nissanka Malla (Nissanka malloditan). The name Lan- 
keswara explains the gold coin which Prinsep (Edition, Thomas, Yol. I., 421) could 
not nnderstand. 

t There are several examples of the peace-making propensities of the Buddhist 
priests in the Mahawansa (pp. 148, LXY, last line), but not one of their having stirred 
up religions war. The union of these three sects [nika] into one is alw,ays referred to 
as one of Parakrama Bahn the Great’s most glorions achievements. 

§ On the main land, opposite Mannar Island, there are still extensive mins, 
or rather heaps of rnins, in which many coins and jewels have been fonnd after heavy 
rains, among others the Lankeswara gold coin above alluded to. 

II This name ocenrs fonr times in the MS., Lankapnra-danda-ina-natha, Lankara- 
pnra-danda-natha, and twice simply Lankarapura, As my MS. of theNarendra-carit- 
avalokana-pradipikawa is the only one I know of, I have no means of comparing MSS., 
and have simply chosen Lankapnra as a well known word and likely name, which 
Lankarapnra is not. The latter has, however, this MS. in its favour and is quite 
possible. Dandanatha or Manatha is about equal to Lord High Sheriff. The appoint- 
ment of this officer and the chief astrologer as generals seem to me to imply, not so 
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crossed the sea, and landed at a place called Laecilla (pronounce Lach- 
clnlla), and there fought with and defeated the army of a Tamil named Arak. 
The rulers of the five districts (mandaliha) Lattirikkaya-Nadalawala, Kiinda- 
muttara, Will^cdra, Ancukottanadalawara, Narasmha-clewa,then came up with 
an army, and after a fierce fight were routed and defeated. In the tenth 
battle, Sila-megha, Eaja-tungahrahma, Hankiya-rayara, Ancukonda-rayara, 
Palumhiya-rayara, Panasiyarayara, these six rulei*s joined their forces to those 
of the above named five ; but after a fierce battle they also were overthrown. 

Then on the orders of Parakrama Bahu, Lankapura-dandanatha put 
up a pillar about iovoi: gam from Edmeswara and half way between the two 
seas, and bringing many people from Kandukala there, he made them re- 
pair all the viharas in Ceylon which they the Tamils had themselves de- 
stroyed : and he formed at that place a town called Parakrama, surrounding 
it with a large rampart, two thousand four hundred cubits long, and there 
he lived. 

At that time when the Sinhalese army having encamped was collecting 
their forces from the divisfons^*' Lokacukundi and Colaganga, Eulasekhara 
sent Sundara, the Pdndu king, and many councillors to the war, hut Lanka- 
rapura defeated them in three pitched battles, and took the town Marukkatta. 
From thence in the battle with Alawana Pemmal, he overcame the follow^ 
ing countries, villages, and to wnst with their inhabitants, Kolluraya, 
Maruluthdpaya, Sokacakundiya, Marawaraya, and Kmiappunalliiraya. Again, 
when the three chiefs Uttaraya, G-opuraya, and Eirtigajadwiraya assembled 
their forces in Sempota-marita, he defeated the three armies of Kunnawara, 
Kallara, and ’Wallakunnara, and took all their horses, chariots, elephants, 
and baggage. 

Kulasekhara then prepared for a campaign in the Eandayu district, 
called "Wisutrippalu, and mth his generals Tuwaradhipati, Welara, Kancla- 
matarana, Wlrajjerayara, NigasaiAyara, Kalawadi-nalaw^ra, Ivanga-rayara, 
and many others siurounded Kanclayuruwa. But the Sinhalese comman- 
ders, the energetic Lank^ura and Jagadwijaya consulted together, joined 
their forces, gave battle, and broke the armies of Kulasekhara and his Tamil 
waiTiors, who fled to their own countries, and closing all their doors and 
gates made themselves fast there. Then Bewa Lankapura and his generals 

miicli tliat generals were chosen from the high civil officers, as that the high oivU 
appointments were filled (as is often the case in the backward states of society) by 
military men. 

This use of the word mandalika is inconsistent with that noted above ; but 
the dictionaiues do not give the word, and the names seem clearly to point above to 
men, and here to countries. Narasinha-deva could scarcely be applied to a country, 
and Colaganga is as unlikely a name for a man, 

t Niyamagrama. 
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Gokanna, Dan(Ja-iiayaka, Kesa-dMtn, axid Loka-wunga, collected their forces 
at the Western gate, and broke in, each through a different rampart or 
gate, and entered the city, and slaughtered an imnaense host of Tamils and 
their cavalry. Kulasekhara then became afraid, and escaped through the 
East gate in disguise, and got awayi So the Sinhalese destroyed many 
Tamils, and took much plunder, and put up hags of victory, and celebrated 
a festival of victory, and made Wirapandu king with great ceremony. 



I^ote on an AraJca-nese Coin. — JB^ CAPTAriv G-. E. Fbxee, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Sandoway, 

The subject of this paper is a small silver coin of about the size of a 
four-anna ineee (Fig. 1) bearing the following device, a bull cou- 

Fig. 1. 


chant, caparisoned, hTagari characters inapei'fect : reverse, the sun, and crescent 
moon and trident within a , circle, outside of which is a row of round dots. 

The coin is smaller than those described by Captain Latter in the Jour- 
nal for February, 1846, but is of precisely the same type as two therein 
figured, one of which is here reproduced (fig. 2). 



Captain Latter thought that they were “ Shivite coins probably apper- 
taining to a time when the emblems of the worship of Shiva and those of 
^ The name of the city being not given, there must I think be a misreading in 
the word Siya-nandawn-rata, translated above “ to their ovm countries.” 
one’s own from swa). Nagara in Sanskrit is iiuwara in Sinhalese, and ia is the sign 
of the dative case; the latter half of siyanandawn-rata should therefore perhaps be 
nuiocLrata and the former half the name of the city, Siyanoj or Biyatoj (there being 
BO distinction made in my MS. between t and n), or some such name. 
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Biiddhisin had something in common ; for we see in them the Buddhist 
triglyph represented by the trident of Shiva. On each side is a scroll and 
beneath are certain round dots. These dots are curious, for they here occupy 
the same position in reference to the triglyph of Shiva that the guttse do 
to the triglyph of architecture,” and he called them symbolical coins, be- 
cause he considered they represented “ whatever ideas they were intended 
to convey hy means of pure symbolism alone, and afforded no clue by which 
to eonneet them with any particular prince.” , 

The characters upon the coin now exhibited are too indistinct to admit 
of their being deciphered, hut those upon Captain Latter’s are clear and well 
defined, and I trust to be able to show that they are not, as has been 
supposed, symbolical coins, but are, in fact, records of an ancient dynasty of 
Arakan kings. The titles upon the obverse of Captain Latter’s coins, are 
here reproduced, 

a. h. c. 



Captain Latter considered (c) to represent the characteristics of the 
old Pali Alphabet with the exception of the first letter and may be read Sri 
Vrieghau. The other two may be determined by those better versed in the 
old Nag'ari character; (^) is of a more ancient typO than (^), which last 
is of the same class as the characters comprising the inscription on the tem- 
ple of Shiva in the village of Barshi, described in the Society’s Journal, No. 
43, July, 1885,” 

With the exception of the final compound ndr in {a) and (5), which is 
probably modern, the characters seem to corresi^ond with the Sanskrit of the 
fifth century A. B., as given in the table of modifications at p. 276, Vol. YII 
of the Journal, for 1888. 

Our Assistant Secretary, Pratapachandra Grliosha, well-versed in Nagari 
characters, has proposed the following readings for these letters — (c) instead 
of Sri vriegJiau^ he would Srkm-hrama : (h) Sri-ta-oandra : {a) 
mct-cliandra. Thus two out of the three end in chandra. 

Captain Latter in his paper states, that a pox)ular tradition is connected 
uith these coins, which shortly is as follows : — a certain Arakan king, before 
setting out on a voyage to China, left with his wife a ring, and told her in 
case he did not return in seven years, she was to raise to the throne and 
many any person whom it would fit. It fitted a herdsman whom she mar- 
ried, and who, in commemoration of bis origin, put on these coins an ox and 
a goad (the trident). 

In Yol. XIII of the Journal, pp. 36, 37, Captain (now Siiv Arthur) 
Phayre tells us in his ^ History of Arakan,’ that the monarch who set out for 
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China was Oula iaing candray^Q ninth and last sovereign of the dynasty 
of the city of VaisaU, and that his wife Oau-da-devi^ in first 

married and raised to the throne a chief of the 3£gu tribe, named Amgafu, 
and on his death, seven years after, married his nephew IBe-bgu^ both of whom 
the ring was found to fit. After JBe-byu’s accession in A. D. 964, he aban- 
doned the city of Vaisali, and closed a dynasty which had virtually ended 
in A. D. 957, when Gala taing candra was drowned on his return from China. 
All the names in this dynasty end in candrm, and that of the seventh king 
Biri taing candra is so like Bri ta candra on one of Captain Latter’s coins, 
that the identity seems complete. 

I think therefore we may rightly regard these coins as records of the 
Vaisali dynasty of Arakan, of which there reigned .in lineal succession nine 
kings from A. D. 788 to 957, or throughout a period of 169 years, syn- 
chronous with the Anglo-Saxon period of English history. 


JDgnastg of Vaisali. A. J>, 

1. Maha taing candra, 788 

2. Siuiya taing candra, 810 

3. Mola taing candra, 830 

4. Pola taing candra, 849 

5. Kala taing candra, 875 

6. Bula taing candra, 884 

7. Siri taing candra, 3C3 

8. Sin gha taing candra, — 335 

9 . Cula taing candra, 351 


m 


0 
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Zisi of the Books miiaimd in ClumrTs the BritJiirdja JRdso,—~Bii 

B. G. Balasore. 

I receive so many letters from enquirers in various parts of India ask- 
ing for information as to wlietker this or that poem is to be found in the 
genuine works of Oliand, that I conceive the Society would be doing a favoui’ 
to scholars in publishing the following accurate list in supersession of some 
defective and inaccurate list previously made public. 

There are in circulation in some parts of India scraps of bardic poems 
all of which are dignified by the name of Chand. Some of these are appa- 
rently extracts from the real work, others are by entirely different authors. 

Five MSS. may he taken to be genuine ; — 

1. The Baidla. 

2. Colonel Tod’s, E.'A. Socy. 

3. Colonel Caulfield’s, do. 

4. The Bodleian. 

5. The Agra College. 

All these five I have seen, and compared the headings of the chapters 
in each j noth very few and trifling exceptions they all agree in this respect, 
and we may, therefore, on their authority pronounce the following list to be 
correct, and may reject, or at least look with suspicion on, all fragments of 
old Hindi rhapsodies which do not find a place in it. If genuine, they 
are at any rate not canonical.” I give a brief note of the contents of 
those prastavas which I have read, of the rest merely the names and num- 
ber of kavitts are given. 

1. Adi Parva. 401 kavitts.^ Invocations, legends of early sages, the 
origin of the Chauhan race, them genealogy, birth of Pritliiraj. 

Ba'sama. 220k. Poems on the ten avatars of Vishnu. 

3. DfiFkifiP katha^ 39k. Story of the iron pillar. 

4. Aja^nva^h. 18k. 166 hnes also called Lohana Ajanvahii. 

5. Kanhapatti. 64k. also called Kanhakhapatti. Kanh the Chauhan 
kills Pratap Singh the Chaluk in open darhar, because he twisted his mous- 
tache. Prithhaj compels him to wear a bandage over his eyes in darhar ; 
hence the name of the hook. 

6. A'khetak bir, liSk. Marvellous story of a hunting expedition in 
in wdiich Chand sees Siva and gets a blessing from him. 

7. Na'^liar Bai 118k. Fight with Nahar Eai. 

8. MewaTf Miigal. 45k. Fight with the Mewatis. 

Eaclt kavitt, or cliliaEcl, contaiiis generally about 30 lines, except S^tak, clolm 
and one or two peculiar and rarely used metres, wliioli soldoin exceed 8 linos each, 
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9. Husen Katha . 91k, Battle with Slialiabiiddm, who' came after 
Husen Khan, one of his chiefs, who had taken refuge with Prithiraj. Shahab 
is captured, but released, Husen slain. 

10. A^khet Ohu-^k. 30k. Shahab attacks Prithhaj when out hunting, 
with very few attendants, but is defeated. 

11. Chit^a^ekha^ 17k. Story of Chitrarekha, the Gakkhar princess, 
who was the causa lelli between Shahab and Hnsen Khan in Bk. 9. She 
was the Shah’s concubine and Kusen ran "away witKher. 

12. Bhola RaK 285k. War with Bhola Rai of Gujarat. 

13. Salakh Jttdh. 91k. Salakh takes the Sultan captive, he is re- 
leased. 

14. InehMni' Vyah* llSk. Prithiraj’s marriage with Inehhini. 

15. Mugal Judh. 20k. Battle with the Mughals. 

16. Da'himi Vya'h. 16k. Marriage with Dahimi, daughter of Chand 
Sen, the Pundir. 

17. Bhu'mi Swapan. 47k. 

18. Billida'n. 17. Gift of the kingdonriof Billi to Trithiirij by his 
grandfather Anangapal, the Tuar. 

19. Madho Bhat. 113k. Visit of Madho the Bhat, fresh attack by 
the Sultan Shahabuddin j he is eaptured and let go again on i^aying a fine in 
accordance with Rajput custom. 

20. Padma'vati Vya'h. lek. Already translated by me in J. A. S. B. 

I reckoned it as the 19th hook, hut it is the 20th. In Tod’s copy, th^ Ak- 
het bir is not counted. This omission makes all the numbering of the chap- 
ters wrong by one throughout. 

21. Alha' TJdal. Also called 'P r i t h i r a j a r a y a s o, a name differ- 
ing from Prithiraj raso, but often erroneously applied to the whole poem ; it is 
also called M a h o h a S a m y o, 308 kavits i occupies 52 quarto pages. The 
longest but one of all the chapters. 

Relates the war with Parimal, the Chaiidel King of Mahoha, in which 
he was assisted hy the two heroes Alha and XJdal of the Banaphar clan. 

22. Pritha Vya'h. 99k. Marriage of Pritha, sister of Prithiraj with 
Samar Singh, Raja of Chittrakot, 

23. HoIiKatha'. 22. Short kavitts. Description of the Holi festival, 
the origin of w^hich is attributed to Siva’s gift to a female devotee, coutraiy 
to tbe modern Vaishnava theory. 

24. Di'pmal Katha'. 35k. Legendary origin of the Dipm^la or Be- 
waH festival. 

25. Bhan Kat^^ Bilk. Prithiraj finds a treasme in the Kb attii 
forest. While diggm^ ^up, is attacked by the Sultan whom, as usual, he 
captures and releases. 
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26. Sa^aibrata^ 542k. AMuetion of Sasibraia, <^aagliter of tbe Baja 
of Deogiri, by Pritbii’aj, and wai' with Jaycband of Kananj in consequence. 

27. Bevagiri. 64k. Siege of Deogiri by Jaycband and bis ultimate 
defeat by GbamandBai, onebf Pritbiraj’s generals. 

28. Bewa'tata. 96k. Battle with tbe Sultan on the banks of tbe 
Bewa. 

29. Anangpal. 98k, Anangpal returns to Dilli, but after a short 
stay returns to Badrinatb. (He wanted to get tbe kingdom back again 
from Pritbiraj, but failed). 

50. GhagbarM laral. 48k. Battle with tbe Sbab at tbe Gbagbar 

* 

liver (Daradwati, near Ambala). 

51. Karnati Patra. 23k. Pritbiraj goes to tbe “ Karndta des’^ in tbe 
south, 

32. PPpa' Judb. 72k. 

33* Indra'vati Vya'b. 70k. Also called “ Samar Si Baja.^' 

33. (34) Indra^vati Vya'b. 60k. A second book with tbe same name 
as tlie preceding; but with separate beading and ending. 

34. (35) Jait Bao Jndb. 86k. .Tbe Sultan surprises Pritbiraj while 
bunting ; Jait Bao seizes him (they are always doing this). 

35. (36) Ka^ngnra'. 32k. Pritbiraj takes tbe bill fort of Kangura 
(Kangra ?) 

36. (37) Hansa'vati Vya'b. 155k. Marriage with Hansavati, 

37. (38) Pa^arBaT. 71k. 

38. (39) Barim Katba'. 83k. 

39. (40) Somesar badb. 88k. Death of Somesar, Pritbiraj ’s father, 
(killed by Bbola Bhim of Gujarat). 

40. (41) Pajjun cbbonga'na' 17k. 

41. (42) Pajjun cbalukya. 29k. 

42. (43) Cband Bwa'rika^ 59k. Gband’s pilgrimage to Dwarika. 

43. (44) Kaima's Jndb. 79k. I^aimas, one of Pritbiraj ’s generals, 
seizes tbe Sultan in the Kbattn forest. 

44. (45) BbPmBadb. 148k. Pritbiraj kills Bbola Bai Bbimang, the 
Gbalukya Baja of Gujarat, who bad killed bis father Somesar. 

45. (46) Vinaya Mangal. ISSk. In two parts. 1st of 142 kavitts, 
relates tbe previous birth of Sanyogita. 2nd in 86k. her penance. 

46. (47) Silk varnan. 78k. 

47. (48) Ba'luka^Bai. 119k. 

48. (49) Panga Jagya vidb-wansa. 2Gk. 

49. (50) Sanjogita nem. Sanjogita’s vow to many Pritbiraj. 

50. (51) Hansi Jiidb. 208kV In two parts, 1st, fratham jzidk^ 90k. ; 

2nd, dm%ajudh, llSk, 

51. (52) Pajju^ii mabuba. 23k. 
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62. (6S) Pa-jj'an Pa^tisa'ii Jndli. S4ik» Sultan gets caught again for the 
twentieth time or so ; as he is always released again, it does not much 
matter, 

63. (64) Sa'mant Panga Judh. 25k. 

64. (55) Samar Panga Judh. 62k. Eight of Jaichand Rao with Sa- 
mar Si. 

66. (66) Kaima^s Badh. 186k. Death of Kaim^s. 

66. (67) Dnrga' Keda^r. 168k. Sultan gets taken again. 

67. (68) Billivarnan. I7k. 

68. (59) Jangam Katha'. 7k. At end ^^jangam sophi katha.” 

69. (60) Kanavajja Judh. 1455 kavitts. Prithiraj’s war mth Raja Jay 
Chand of Kanauj. The longest book in the whole poem, 121 quarto pages. 

60. (61) S'^ak charitra. 102k. Interlude. 

61. (62) Akhhet ehakh s^ra'p. 118k. 

62. (63) DhPr Pundi'r. 312k. Exploits of Dhir, the Pundir ; takes 
the Sultan again, and again lets him go — for the last time. 

63- (64) Bibah Samyo. 3k. List of Prithiraj’s wives. 

64. (65) BarP laraT. 937k. The great battle in which Prithiraj was 
taken. 

66. (66) Ba'n bedh. 363k. Events following the battle. Chand’s search 
for Prithiraj. (Conversation with the Sultan. Death of Prithiraj (I have not 
read the book through, but there seem to be many histoiical facts in it. It 
is worth special attention. I think I make out that Chand goes to Ghazni 
to seek for Prithiraj, but am not sure without fuller perusal.) 

66. (67) RayauSi. 116k. Narayan Singh (familiarly Rayan Si), son 
of Prithiraj is duly crowned king, but is soon after killed, and Dihi sacked 
and everything comes to an end. 

67. (68) 3k. Three supplementary kavitts about the poem itself. 

68. (69) Bixbliadra. 8k. A short supplementary chapter. 

The full number of 69 books is made up by counting the two parts of 
hook 33 sep§.rately as 33 and 34. I have indicated this method of counting 
by the figures in brackets. 
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The Biuldlikfie JRemains of Bihar. — B ^ A. M. Beoajdlet, Esq., C. S. 

I. Biha'r in Patna. 

General Cnnningliam in speaking of and describing the kingdom of 
Magadlia writes as follows ‘‘As tMs country was the scene of Buddha’s 
early career, as a religious reformer, it ^possesses a greater nmnher of holy 
places connected with Buddhism than any other province of India, The 
chief places are Buddha- Gaya, Kukkutapa da, Bajagriha, Kusagarapui’a, Na- 
landa, Indrasilaguha, and the Kapotaka monastery.” Of these seven places, 
110 less than five are situated within the boundary of the sub-division Bihar, 
which forms a large section of the Patna ZiFah, 

The word Bihar has in tuim served to designate several artificial divi- 
sions of this part of India. The name originally belonged to the ancient 
city, which from its far-famed seat of Buddhistic learning was distinguished 
by the name ‘ Bihar’ [Sanscrit, The Muhammadan conquerors of the 

city extended lats name to the surrounding country, of which it became the 
capital *, and at the time of Akbar it came to signify that important portion 
of Eastern India comprised in the seven sirkars of Munger, Ohaniparan, 
Hajipdr, Saran, Tirhut, Itohtas, and Bihar. This ivas Subah Bihar. Un- 
der British rule, Subah Bihar and Subah Bengal were united under a joint 
government, while the ZiFah, sniTounding the capital and which bore its 
divided into ZiFah Patna and Zxl’ ah Gaya. In 1864, the impor- 
tant parganahs of Bihar and Eajgir were detached from the jurisdietion of 
Gaya, and, together with the parganahs ofTillarah, Pillich, and Biswak, 
formed into a sub-division, bearing the name of Bihar and within the 
* ' Ancient Geography of India,’ Tol. I, p. 455. 
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jurisdiction of ZiFali Patna. Siibah Bihar, for more than a eentniy, hag 
ceased to exist except in name. Zil’ah Bihar has now disappeared from the 
map of India, and the name can now only as a matter of fact he properly 
applied to the ancient Mnhammadan capital, founded by Baldityar IChiljl, 
and the five surrounding parganahs of which it is still the chief town. 

The tract of country about which I shall have to speak, extends for 
^bout thirty-five miles &om north to south, and forty from east to west, 
With the exception of the solitary mountain rock of Bihar, the country 
presents an almost unbroken plain, sloping gradually from the foot of the 
Raj agriha Hills (which form the southern boundary of the sub-division) do wn 
to the hanks of the Ganges. The greater part of this tract of conntry is 
singularly fertile, being watered by various streams which descend from 
the southern hills to join the Ganges below Patna. The Panclianl River 
enters Bihar almost under the shade of the Indra-Sailapeak at Giryak, 
and flows south-west till it reaches the ancient city. At this point several 
branches of it intersect the various ‘ mahallahs’ of the town, while the 
main course of the river still flows to the north, and enters the Ganges 
near B^rh, the chief station of a Suh-Bivision bearing that name, which lies 
between Bihar and the banks of “the sacred stream.” The Panchani was 
once an important river. Yast sandy wastes, on either side of it, now only 
serve to indicate the extent of its original channel. In the summer months, 
the bed of the river is almost wholly dry. Hot only has the current itself 
almost ceased to flow, hut what remains of it, is almost entirely carried away 
into a large hollow, or “ pyne” four miles south of Bihar, in conse- 

quence of a large sand bed having formed a few miles below the town. The 
silting-np of this sand-hank has altered the whole appearance of the city. In 
exploring its outskirts, the eye often lights on a spacious bridge now spanning 
a rice field or a piece of waste-land, and on ruined ghats, wliicli now only 
serve to hound a scorching expanse of arid sand. 

The archeological and historical interest of this narrow tract of country 
may he almost said to be unrivalled. It was in tlie midst of the rugged 
range of hills, which forms its southern boundary, that onci lloiirislied the 
mighty Husagarapura, the metropolis of Magadha j outside its western 
walls, in the dark “ Yalley of the Pive Hills,” [the Eanhlium of to-day] was 
fought a great battle mentioned in the Mahabharata. Here also Sakhya Muni — 
still the “ Adorable Lord” of three hundred millions of men — spent a great 
portion of his life. Almost within a stone’s throw of the northern foot of the 
hills are still to be seen the stately remains of Hew Rajagriha — Eajagri- 
harapura — the capital of Ajata Satm, son of Bimhisara, the cpiitemporary 
of Buddha. In the plain itself lie the ruins of “ our holy mother Hdianda,” 
the gorgeous Queen of Buddhistic convents, and of the less important 
monpteries of Tillarah, Titrawan, Ghosrawan, and Hmmgawan. Still fethey 
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nortli of tliese places lies Bihar, once the academia, or vihara, of the coTintry 
south of the Ganges, and still later the metropolis of the Muhammadan 
lieutenants, who sometimes ruled this garden of India as the delegates of 
the emperor of Bihli, sometimes of the kings of Bengal. 

On the 15th March, 1871, I took charge of the Suh-Bivision of Bihar, 
and ever since that time, have devoted such of my leisure as I could spare 
fi*om my official duties, to the examination of the antiquities of the eountiy, 
he they Muhammedan, Hindu, or Buddhistic ; hut in the following pages I 
speak only of the last ; the others will, I trust, one day form the subject of 
separate papers. The ruins of the Malanda monasteries have been described 
in a separate pamphlet, and I therefore barely allude to them here. 

II. Ancient Magadha. 

The name of the ancient kingdom of Magadha dates as far bach as the 
time of the Mahabharata. In the map of India, which illustrates Mr. 
Talboy Wlieeler’s History of these remote times, the territories of Magadha 
are shewn to the south of the river Ganges, hounded on one side by M’itlnla 
and on the other hy Banga, or Bengal. In the pages of the great Sanskrit 
epic, an account is given of the wars of Bhima and Krishna with Jarasaii- 
dha, king of Magadha ; but 1 merely allude to it here, because I propose to 
write exclusively of a much more recent period in the history of India. 1 
shall, however, from time to time be compelled to make some allusion to the 
great Asura king, whose history is inseparably associated by the traditions 
of the people with the places about wdiich I propose to write. 

Passing over a number of centuiies, we come to the time when Chi-Pah- 
Hiyan left his home at Tchang’au in China, to “follow the footsteps” of 
the great sage of Magadha, whose teaching, nigh a thousand years before, 
had caused a new religion to spead itself with wonderful rapidity over the 
greater part of the continent of Asia.^ 

* Tlie travels of Qii-Fak-Hiyan were ffist translated into French hj MM. Remu- 
sat, Klaproth, and Landresse. An English version of this work was published by Mr* 
Laidlay, in Cajcutta, in 1848. In 1869, the Rev. S. Beal published an original trana- 
lation from the Chinese text. Great doubts are entertained as to the correctness of 
portions of the French work, and M. Julien points out that it cannot be safely used 
by persons unable to verify the translation by comparison with the original. Under 
these circumstances I make reference only to the edition of Mr. Beal. 

Throughout Fah-Hian’s work, distances are computed by Clis' and ^ yojanas/ 
Mr. Beal allows four or hve lis to the mile, General Ounningham six, and this 
estimate is doubtless correct. As to the second measure, Mr. Beal allows seven 
miles to a yojana in the North- West Provinces, and only four in Magadha. Gem 
eral Cunningham counts miiformly or 8 miles as equal to a yojana. From a 
comparison of the distances given in Bihar, the very centre of the 'kingdom ^ of Magadha, 

I do not see how more than five or six miles can, by any possibility, be allowed, 

Bihar to Nalanda, one yojana, actual distance 54 or 6 miles j Patna to BiMr, 9 
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In tlie pages of the aeeomit which he wrote of his Indian travels, Magadha 
has a prominent place, no less than four ehafpters heing occupied in the rela- 
tion of Ms wanderings in that kingdom.^ Before retracing onr steps to the 
time of Sakhya Mnni himself, I ninst say something of another great travel- 
ler, who, two centuries later, passed over very nearly the same route as his 
predecessor. On the 1st August, 629, A. I). Hwen Thsang left his home 
at Liang-cheu, on a similar errand to that of Chi-Fah-Iiiyan,t and ib is not 
till A. B. 64 j 4! that he again arrives in the frontiers of his native land. Ac- 
cording to the computation of General Gmmingham, he reached Magadha on 
February 10th, 637, and remained there till January, A. D. 639. It also 
appears that he revisited it during the spring of A. B. 642. The Buddhist 
pilgrim has hec[ueathed to posterity an aecomit of his travels, and of the 
places and people he visited, the historical and arcliasological value of which 
it is impossible to overrate. It is much to he regretted, that no carefully 
annotated English translation has as yet been prepared of these invaluable 
records. In this instance the French have gone before us, and it is to M. 
Stanislaus Julien that the world is indebted for its knowledge of the history, 
geography, and antiquities of India during the 7th century of our era. This 
eminent scholar has published two entirely distinct works on the subject, 
and for reasons which I shall presently state, I deem it best to give the 
title of them in full. 

The Brst appeared in 1858. It is entitled ‘‘Historic de la vie de 
Hiouen Thsang et de ses voyages dans THinde depuis I’an 629 jusqu’en 645, 
par Hoei-li et Yen-Thsang, suivie de documents et d’eclaircissements geo- 
graphiques tiiAs de la relation originale de Hiouen Thsang, traduite de 
Chinois par Stanislaus Julien.” The second was published at Paris five 
years later, and bears the title “ Memohes sui' les contrees occidentales, 
traduit du Sanscrit en Chinois en Tan 648 par Hiouen Thsang, et du 
Chinois en Fi*aneais par M. Stanislaus Julien. Paris 1857. 
yojanas, actual distance about 54 miles ; Nalaiida to Bajgir, one yojaua, actual 
distance, 51 or 6 miles. Por these reasons I consider a yojana as equivalent to a dis- 
tance of between 5 and 6 miles, 

^ Bears ' Fa,li-Hiyan/ pp. 102-119. 
t Cnnniiigbam’s * Ancient Geography of India/ p. 563- 

t The following will shew the discrepancies between both editions, as far as 
Magadha is concerned — 


I . — “ Mistoire de la me de JBliouen Thsang,^' 1858. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Direction 

Patalipntra 

Tilaqakya 

7 Y. 

S. W. 

Tila9ak7a 

Bodhidrouma 

100 L. 

S. 

Bodhidrouma 

hfaianda 

7 Y. 

? 

Nalanda 

Bajgriha 

? 

t 

Bajgriha 

Indi'asaila guha 

30 L. 

B. 

Indrasaila guha 

Nalanda 

? 

■ ? 
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It would be impossible to overrate tbe vast importance of tBese record^j 
and tbe travels of Fab-Hiyaft and Hwen Thsang \vill form as it were the 
basis of my attempt to describe tbe Buddhistic remains of this part of the 
kingdom of Magadlia. We can now go back to the time of the great found- 
er of the Buddhist faith, and see how deeply connected Magadha was with 
many of the most important episodes in his life. 

Efcddhism arose in India about the beginning of the sis^th eenttiry 
before Christ. Its founder was Sakhya Muni, son of Suddhodana, ruler of 
the country of Eapila, which appears to have been situated some distaiiee 
to the north of Banaras. The tenets of his religion may be shortly 
summed up as follows.^ I. — That man may become superior to the gods, 
II. — That ISTirvanat is the supreme good. III. — That religion consists in 
a right preparation of the heart (suppression of evil desire, practice of self- 

II. — Memoir es sur les Confrees Ocaidentalesf 1857. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Direction 

Paitalipntra 

Tila^alcya. 

100 L. 

S. W. 

Tila^akya 

Gunamati Mt. 

90 L. 

s. w. 

Gnnamati convent 

Silabhadra convent on 




isolated hill. 

20 L. 

s. w. 

Convent of Silabhadra 

Gaya. 

' 40 L.. 

s. w. 

Gaya. 

Knkkutapada M. 

100 L. 

E. 

Knkkntapada M. 

Baddhavana M. 

100 L. 

H. B. 

Bnddhavana M, 

Tachtivana Forest. 

SOL. 

B. 

Tachtivana Forest 

Sources Thei'males. 

10 L. 

S.W. 

Tachtivaiia Forest 

A mountain. 

7L. 

SE. 

This mountain 

Another. 

3 or 4 L. 

N. 

This one 

A third.. 

4 or 5 L. 

N.E. 

This mountain ■ 

Kon^agarapnra (old Bajgir) 16 L. 

E. 

Bajgriha 

Halanda. 

so L. 

N 

Nalanda 

Knlifca. 

9L. 

s.ir. 

Kulika 

Kalapinaka. 

20 L. 

S.B. 

Kalapinaka 

Indra saila gouha. 

30 L. 

E. 

Indra saila gouha 

Kapotika Sangharama. 

160-61 L. 

2Sr.E. 

Kapotika^Sangharama . 

A monastery. 

40 L. 

S.E. 

This monastery 

A village south of the 




Ganges. 

70 L. 

N.B. ^ 


It would be an almost endless task to attempt to point ont the discrepancies 
which exist between these two accounts, much more so to convey a satisfactory expla- 
nation of them, but I have stated them in the onset to shew the extreme difficulty of 
a satisfactory or positively correct identification of the places alluded to, and to de- 
monstrate how little we can trust the distances and direotions which form the only 
dataonwhichwecanrely- 

* Beal, Introduction, p. 49. 

f I. e.i exemption from sorrow, complete nnconscionsness of, and indhference 
external objects. 
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denial, active benevolence). IV.— That men of all castes and women may 
enjoy the benefits of a religious life. ♦ 

The religion, of which these are the principles, spread from the inoun* 
tain solitudes of the Bajgir Hills to the remotest parts of Eastern Asia, 
and is at the present day professed by no less than three hundred millions 
of human beings. I have not the slightest intention to dwell even for a 
moment on the details of the Buddhist creed, which have been so eloguently 
and clearly explained and illustrated by Messr^l Beal, Alabaster, and Bishop 
Bigandet, and shall only allude to them again when I come to speak of the 
causes of the ultimate decay and overthrow of the Buddhist faith in Hindu- 
stan. 

All writers who have attempted to gather together the half historical, 
half mythical, facts connected with the life of the great sage of Magadha, 
have agreed in naming Bajgir and Halanda as the scene of many of the epi- 
sodes of his history. 

It appears that at the very commencement of his religious career, he 
was attracted by the wild mountain solitudes which surrounded the Maga- 
dha capital. Alabaster, in his translation of the Siamese Life of Buddha,* gives 
the following poetical account of his arrival at Raj agriha. ‘ He entered the 
city, and visited each house he came to, that he might receive alms. As- 
tounded at his beauty, the people crowded round him, wondering who it might 
he. Some said, “ Surely it is the moon flowing from the Ravanaso Asura Rahu, 
how else can we account for his radiant glory ?” Others made other guesses, and 
they could come to no conclusion. So they went and told the king Bimhisara, 
king of Rajagriha, that there was a being in the city whose beauty made 
them doubt whether he were not an angel. Then the king, looking from a 
window of the palace, saw him, and, filled with astonishment, gave orders to 
ascertain who he might he, saying, “ Follow him ! If he is not a human 
being, when he leaves the citj, he will disappear ; if he is an angel, he will fly 
through the aii* ; if a snake king, he will sink into the earth ; but if a man, 
he will remain and eat his food.’* 

^ The grand being that was approaching the Bucldliasliip, calmly con- 
tinued his work, regarding hut the small space of earth close around him ; 
and having collected sufficient food, he left the city by the same gate lie had 
entered it. 

^ He passed on to the Banthawa Hills, and sitting down on the summit 
of a lofty rock, he looked at the food collected in his pan. 

‘ He — who had ever been accustomed to the most dainty meats, the most 
refined delicacies — looked at the mixed mess in his pot and loathed it ; he 
could scarcely swallow it. Yet even this caused no wish to return to his city 
and his palace. 


* E 135. 
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‘ He reflected on tlie foulness of Ms own body, and ate without further 
aversion. He finished his meM, rinsed his month, washed his pan, and re- 
placed it in his wallet, and seated himself in a position of contemplation on 
the rocky clift. 

‘ Then the oflicers who had been set to watch him, retnrned and told king 
Biinbisara that he was certainly a man ; and the king desiiing to converse 
with him, called for his royal palankeen, and attended by a great train of 
noblemen and soldiers, went forth to seek him at the Banthawa Hills. 

' Sitting on a rocky slab, the king gas:ed with delight at the grand being, 
and observed the grace of his manners and thus addi’essed Mm : 

“ Man of beauty, whence eomest thou ?” 

‘ Most excellent lord, I come from the cormtry of Sakya.’ 

From what Sakya country ?” 

^ From the royal city, Kapila.’ 

^ The king continued to question him as to Ms caste, family, and name, 
and was informed in* answer, that he was of the royal race (caste) of the 
Sakyas, the son of king Suddhodana and named Siddhartha. 

^ Now king Binibisara and the prince Siddhartha were on most friendly 
terms. Though they had never met, and did not know each other by sight, 
they were in the constant hahit of exchanging presents as tokens of good 
will, and when the grand being annonnced his name, the king was assumed, 
beyond all doubt, by his admirable manners and language, that it was none 
other than his friend, 

* He reflect ed that perhaps the prince had fled from Ms conntry on ac- 
count of some family quarrel, and under that impression, he invited him to 
share his power — to rule over half the great country of Magadlia. Then 
the grand heing told him the reasons, the object for which he had resigned 
the empire of the wmrld. He told Mm of the four sights which had in- 
fluenced Ms thoughts, and of his determination to achieve the omniscient 
Buddhahood. And the king having obtained from him a promise that after 
the attainment of omniscience, he would first teach in Raj agriha, did homage, 
and returned to his city/ 

In Dr. Bigandet’s Life of the Burmese Buddha, we find a great deal 
more allnsion made to Rajgir than in Mr. Alabaster’s translation from the 
Siamese,^ He tells us that Buddha set out for Rajgh [Badzagio], and halt- 
ed in a grove of palm trees a short distance from the city, where he was met 
by Binibisara [Pimpattara] at tbe bead of 120,000 warriors, to whom he 
delivered a religious discourse. Next day he made a triumphal entry into 
Riijgh’. Then Pimpattara, king of Magaritz [Magadha], thought within 
himself of the thing which could prove acceptable to Phra, in order 
to offer it to him. He said within himself: my garden, wMch is situated 

^ P. X01, etQ. 
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near tlie city, would doubtless be a very fit place for Buddba and Ids 
followers to live in, as it lies not far from the city ; it would be a place of 
easy resort to all tliose wbo would feel inclined to visit Buddba and pay 
him their respect ; it is moreover far enough, that the noise and cries 
of the people could not he heard therein j the place is peculiarly fitted lor 
retreat and contemplation; it will assuredly prove agreeable to Buddlia. 
Whereupon he rose up, and holding in his hand a golden shell, like a cup, ho 
made to Phra a solemn offering of that garden, which was called Weliiwana. 
Oaudama remained silent in token of his acceptance of the gift. He preach- 
ed the law and left the palace. At that time he called his disciples and 
said to them, Beloved Eahans, I give you permission to receive ofierings.’’ 

He next proceeds to recount the conversion from schism of Sariputra 
[Thaiiputra] and Mogalan [Mankalan], who subsequfuffly hecawne the chief 
^[sciples of Buddha. After this event, Buddha continues to preaeli, teach at 
the Kalandavanonvana Vih&‘a,'^ but at last yields to the frequent messages ' 
of his royal father and returns to Kapila.f The next chapter, however, is 
devoted to legends connected with his three years’ stay at BajagTilia, L e,^ 
the dedication of the Dzetawoon [?] monastery, tlie miraculous cure of 
Bjvika, and the avarice of Mogalan. In the succeeding chapter we learn 
that Buddha spent the 11th season of his religious life at Nalanda, and 17th 
and 20th again at Kajagrilia. After this Sariputra set out for liis native 
place Nalanda, to enter into that state of unconsciousness — the much-longed 
for Nirvana — which formed the consummation of religious life. I (juote 
Bigandet’s translation of this part of the biography, as a specimen of Bud- 
dhist writing, and as peculiarly interesting on account of its close connection 
with the ruins of the great Nalanda monastery. 

‘ It was little before dark when the great Kahan arrived at the en- 
trance of the Nalaka village. He went to rest at the foot of a banian tree 
close to that spot. At that time there came a young man, his nephew, 
named Ooparewata, who perceiving Thariputra bowed down before liini and 
stood in that place. The great Eahan said to him : “ Is your gnin<hnuthcr at 
home ?” Having been answered in the affirmative, he eontiriued intlressing 
himt /tGo now to her and tell her to prepare for me the room wh(n-ffin i was 
born, and a place for these five hundred Eahans that aecH;)iiipa:ny nui. I will 
stay for a while in the village, and will go to her house, hut tliis ev(‘ning. 
The lad went in all haste to his grandmother’s house and said to her ; “ My 
uncle is come, and is staying at the entrance of the village.” Is he alone/’ 

^ Beal, p, liy, note. Although he states the monastiy to ho called in Singalose 
(as in Bm*mese) Weluwana, he supposes it to have been the gift of a rich lanaow- 
uer, Kalanda. The Burmese text, however, states distinctly that it was tho religious 
gift of Buddha. 

t Bigandet/qx 120. 
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inquired tlie grandmotlier, or lias lie with him a numerous retinue ? For 
what purpose is he coming here The young man related to her all the 
particulars of his interview with his uncle. Kupathari, the mother of Tha- 
riputra, thought within her self: perhaps my son who has been a Balian 
from his youth, desires in his old age to leave his profession. She, however, 
gave orders to have the desired room cleaned, and a place prepared for all 
his attendants. 

^ In the evening the great disciple went to his mother’s house with all 
his followers. He ascended to the room prepared for him and rested there- 
in. He bade all the Halians to withdraw and leave him alone. They had 
scarcely departed when a most violent disease seized Thiriputra, wliicli 
caused an abundant vomiting of blood, so great indeed, that the vessel 
wherein it flowed could not hold it. His mother, at the sight of such an 
awful distemper, did not dare to approach, but with a broken heart retired 
into lier own room, leaning against the door. At that time four great JSTats, 
a Thagia, their chief, |^id four Brahmas came to see him, and to minister unto 
him, during Ids painful illness, hut he bade them retire. His mother 
seeing the coming in and going out of so many distinguished visitors, and 
tlie respect they paid to her son, drew near to the door of his room and 
calling the faithful Tsanda, inquired from him wlierefore so many distin- 
guished individuals had come. Tsanda explained to her that the great Nats, 
the chief of Thagiils, had come to visit and assist her son, and enjoy the 
presence of tlie great Bahan. 

‘ Meanwhile ho informed the patient that his mother wished to see him. 
Tliariputra replied that tlie moment was not a proper one, and asked from 
his mother the motive of lier untimely visit. Beloved son,” said she, “ I am 
come Ixere to contemplate your ever dear coimtenance. But who are they, 
those tliat have just eonie to sec you ?” Tliariputra explained to her how 
lie had been visited by Nats, Tliagias, and Brabmas. His mother inquiring 
from him if he were gTcater than any one of these, he hesitatingly replied 
that he was more excellent than any of them. liis inother thought within 
herself: if my son be so exalted, bow much more must Buddha be. Her 

heart was then overflowed with tlie piirest joy. 

* Tlui riputra rightly understood that tlie moment bad come to preach 
the law to his mother. He said to her : “Woman, at the time my great 
teacher was born, when he obtained the supreme intelligence and preached the 
most excellent law, a great earthquake was felt throughout ten thousand 
worlds. No one lias ever equalled him in the practice of virtue, in under- 
standing, wisdom, and in the knowledge of, and the affection for, the trans- 
cendent excellencies of the state of a rahat.” He then went on explaining to 
her the law and many particulars i^elating to the person of Buddha. “ Be- 
loved son,” said his mother, delighted with all that she heard, “ why have you 
28 ' ^ . 
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been so late in acquainting me with such a perfcot law ?” At the couclusion 
of the instruction, she attained the state of Thantapam. Thiiripiitra replicid : 

Now, woman, I have repaid yoxx for all the labours you have bestowed on me 
in bearing, nursing, and educating me j depart Iroin me and leave me aloiied' 

^ Tliariputra inquired from the devoted Tsanda wliether the moment had 
come. Having been informed that is was daylight, he requested to be set 
up. By his order all the Bahans were called to his presence, and he said to 
them, “ During the last forty-four years you have ever been with me ; should 
i have offended any one dming all that time I beg to be pardoned.” Tlve 
Bahans answered him : — Great teacher, we have lived with you during the 
last forty years, and have been yonr inseparable attendants, following you 
everywhere, as the shadow follows the body. We have never experienced 
the least dissatisfaction from your part, but we have to request your for- 
bearance and pardon for ourselves.” 

' It was on the evening of the full moon Satsaongmon (Noveml>er) tliat 
Thariputra went to Ms mother’s place, and laid in tip room wlierein he had 
been born. During the night he was attacked with the most distressing 
distemper. In the morning at daylight, he was habited wdtli Iris tsiwaran 
and made to lie on his right side. He entered into a sort of ecstac}^, passed 
successively from the first state of Dzan to the second, third, and fourth, and 
thence dived into the bottomless state of Niban, which is the complete 
exemption from the influence of passion and matter.’ 

After the death of Buddha, his relics were brought to Bajgir and buried 
there by the reigning prince. The following account of their reception at 
the capital of Magadha is given in Bishop Bigandet’s translation of the Bur- 
mese life of Buddlia."^ ‘ King Adzatathat ox^dered a beautiful and well levelled 
road, eight oothabas broad, to be made from the city of Kiithinaran to that 
of Badzagio. The distance is twenty-five youdzanas. He wished to adorn 
it, in all its length, in the same manner as the Malk princes had done for 
the road leading from the place that had been decorated with all sorts of 
ornaments, to that where the relics bad been deposited. At fixed and |)rc>- 
per distances, houses were built for resting and spending the night, dlie 
king attended by a countless crowd of people, went to take tlie relics and 
carry them into his country. During the journey, singing, dancing, and 
playing of musical instruments went on uninteri'upted. Offerings of perfimies 
and flowers were incessantly made by the people. At certain intervals, they 
stopped during seven days, when fresh honors were paid to the relics, in the 
midst of the greatest rejoicings. In this manner, seven months, and seven 
days were employed in going over the distance between the two countries. 
At Badzagio, the relics were deposited in a place prepared for that purpose, 
and a dzedi was erected on them. The seven other kings built also dzedis 

^ P. 212.X4 
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over tlie relics they had ohtaiued. Daima built one, too, over the golden 
vessel, and the Mauria kings erected likewise one religious monument over 
the coals. Thus there were at that time ten dzedis. 

^ When this was all over, the great Kathaba fearing yet for the safety 
of the precious relics, went to king Adzatathat and said to him that precau- 
tions were to be taken for securing the preservation of the rehcs. The king 
asked him by what means all the relies could be had from those who had 
obtained them. Kathaba replied that he would know how to manage such 
a delicate affair. Tie went to the seven kmgs who gave to him all the prin- 
cipal relies, keeping by themselves only what was strictly necessary to be 
deemed an object of worship and goodwill towards Buddha’s person. One 
exception was made in favour of the relics deposited in the village of Kama, 
because they were, in future times, to be carried to Ceylon and placed in the 
great Wira or Pagoda. All the relics having been brought to Eadzagio, 
Ivathaba took with him the relics and went out of the city. He directed 
his steps in a south-east direction, loaded with this precious buidjhen, which 
he carried all the way. Having reached a certain spot, he made the follow- 
ing prayer : ‘‘ May all the rocks aiid stones of this place disappear, and there 
be in place thereof a fine sandy desert or soil ; may water never issue from 
this spot.” Adzatathat ordered the soil to be dug very deep ; wij]h the earth, 
bricks were made and eight dzedis were built. The depth of the hole was 
eighty cubits. Its bottom was lined with iron bars. To that bottom was 
lowered a monastery made of bars, similar in shape and proportion to the 
great Wira of Ceylon. Six gold boxes containing the precious rehcs were 
placed in this monastery. Each box was enclosed in one of silver, the latter 
in one adorned with precious stones, and so on, until eight boxes were placed 
in the other. There also were arranged 550 statues, representing Buddlia 
in 550 preceding existences, described in the sacred writings, the statues of 
the 80 great disciples, with those of Thudandaiia and Maia. There also 
were arranged 500 lamps of gold and 500 lamps of silver, filled with the 
most fragrant oil, with wicks made of the richest cloth. The great Katha-** 
ba taking a leaf of gold, wrote upon it tlie following words : — “ In after times, 
a young man named Pradatha shall ascend the throne, and become a great 
and renowned monarch under the name of Athanka. Through him, the 
relics shall be spread all over the island of Dzapoiideba.” King Adzatathat 
made new offerings of flowers and peidumes. All the doors of the monastery 
were shut and fastened with an iron bolt. Hear the last door, he placed a 
large ruby upon which the following words were written Let the poor 
king who shall find this imby, present it to the relics.’ A Thagia ordered a 
Kat to watch over the precious deposit. The Hat disposed around it 
figures the most hideous and terrifying, armed with swords. The whole was 
encompassed by six walls made of stones ^nd bricks ; a large slab of stone, 
covered the upper part and upon it he built a small dzedi.’ 
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At the time of Buddha’s death Ajatasatm, the son of Biinbisara, was 
reigning in Eajgir. According to Hwen Tlisang he had transferred liis 
capital from the old city in the valley of the five hills, which, as tlio Bur- 
mese writer expresses it, “ surrounded it like a cow-pen, to a new town in the 
open plain just outside the ravine which led to the metropolis of his fore- 
fathers.” The translator of the Life of Hwen Thsang* gives the following 
account of the circumstance which led to the change alluded to. 

Dans rorigine, lorsque le roi Pin-pi-so-lo (Bimhisara) residait dans la 
ville Chaug-maokong-tch’ing (Kou^agarapoura), la population etait fort 
nomhreuse, et les habitations, pressees les unes centre les aAitres, eurent 
souveiit a sonffiir des ravages du feu. Le roi rendit alors dccret qui mena- 
^ait ceux qiii faute d’attention et de vigilance, laisseraient prendre le feu 
dans leur maison, de les transferer dans la Foret froide (Cetavana). Dans 
ce royaume on appelle aimsi un lieu ahhorro oil Ton jette les eadavres Cinaca- 
nam, (un cimetiere) . Mais pen de temps apres, le feu prit dans le palais. Le roi 
dit alors ; “ Je suis le maitre des hommes ; si je viole moi-meme nies propres 
decrets, je n’aurai plus le droit de reprimer les eearts des mes sujets.” 

^ Le roi ordonna alors au prince royal do rester a sa place, et alia 
demeurer dans la Foret froide (e’est-a-dire dans le cimetiere). Pendant 
ce temps-1% le roi de Fei-che-li (Vai 9 ali), ayant appris quo Pin-pi-so-lo 
(Bimhisara) habit ait en dehors de la ville, dans une plaine deserte, voiilut 
lever des troupes, pour s’emparer de lui par surprise. 

^ Les ofiioiers places au loin en observation en ayant etc informds firent 
un rapport au roi, qui construisit alors une ville fortifiee. Comme le roi 
avait commence ahabiter dans cet ondroit, on I’appela pour cette raison ’Wang- 
che-tch’ing (Ekljagriha-poura) ; c’ etait pr4cisement la ville nouvelle. Dans 
la suite le roi Che (Adjjita 9 atrou) lui ayant succede, y etablit sa eour. Elle 
continua a servir de residence royale, jusqua F^poque oil le roi A9c)ka, ayant 
transfere sa eour li Pet’oli (Pdtali-poutra), donna cette ville, on iie volt point 
d’hommes de diverses croyances ; il n’y a jplus que des Brahmanes, qui for- 
xnent un millier de families » 

After the death of the great founder of the Buddhistic hiitli, Kasyapa, 
on whose shoulder the mantle of the primacy seems to have descended, ( 3 on- 
vened the first great council of monks who had attained the Eahatship, or 
highest degree of sanctity, in a hall facing the Sattapani cave, which appears 
to have been situated in the northern shade of Mount Baibluir. 
the direction of the president, the whole canon of Sakhya Muni’s tea,cliings 
was recited. To the convening of this council Ajatasatrii lent his hkL 
He is said to have gained the throne by staining his hands in his fatlier’s 
bloodi some years before the Niiwana of Buddha, and to have subsequently 
extended his dominions to Kapila, Kosali, and Wesali. Any detailed ae- 

# P. 159. 
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count of the proceedings of Maha Kasyapa, and his sacred conclave, is 
quite beyond my province, but I may incidentally mention that both Fah 
Iliyan and Hwen Thsang say something on the subject. 

hTew Eajgir seems to have enjoyed a brief existence as the capital of Maga- 
dha ; for a century later, Asoka appears to have transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Patali, a town clearly identical with the Palibothra of the Greeks 
and the modern Patna of the Hindus and ’Azimabad of the Muhammadans. 

I have not endeavoured in the foregoing pages to write a connected 
history of Buddha’s life m Etygir, or to give a complete account of the 
rulers of that city ; but my object has been simply to show the intimate con- 
nection of the Maghada of those days, and the Bihar of the present, with 
the earliest days of the Buddhistic faith. This connection once established 
and shewn, the extreme interest and importance of the Buddhist remains of 
this part of the country becomes apparent. They are important to the his- 
torian as throwing light on annals of a remote period, and still more impor- 
tant to the archieologist as illustrating the manners and customs, the costume 
and ceremonies of another age, and as throwing light on the details of a reli- 
gion which has passed to other climes. Whatever historical incidents re- 
main untouched, 1 shall speak of when I come to write of the places with 
which they are connected, of Tilltoh and Bihar, of Ghosrawan, Titrawan, 
and the Indi'a-Saila Plill. 

Ill, Buddhist Eemains. 

The relics of Buddliism still existing in Bihar may be divided into five 
groups : — (1) Euins of Temples. (2) Those of Monasteries, or Yiliai’as. 
(3) Votive Stupas. (4) Figures and sculptimes. (5) Inscriptions. 

Mrst . — “The temples seem to have varied in size and splendour at different 
epochs in the history of the religion to which they belong. Amongst the 
earlier temples are those of Eajgir, Daptliii, and the Indra-Saila peak, and 
amongst tlie more modern, those of Bargaon. The most ancient of the 
temples are reiiarkable for the extreme simplicity of their construction, 
They usually consisted of an outer court, varying in size from, fifteen to 
twenty-five feet, the walls of winch were composed of enormous bricks of rare 
solidity. The roof of the huilding was generally nine or ten feet high, some- 
times more, sometimes less, and consisted of slabs of granite or other stone, 
placed close to each other, and supported by pillai'S of the same material. The 
capitals of the pillars were generally se^^arate from the shaft, and of such size 
and form as to render the weight of the roof less difficult to sustain. Their 
shape was generally either cruciform or oblong. This court generally led to an 
inner chamber or shrine, smaller and less lofty than the vestibule, hut of simi- 
lar shape and construction. In the centre of this is generally to he found 
the figure of Buddha. Carvings were often arranged round the walls of 
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tlae outer appartmeiit, but apparently merely for the purpose of ornament. 
The roof was generally covered with brick and probably surmounted by a low 
cupola or tmTct of the same material. The lintels, &c., of the doorway were 
generally composed of basalt slabs, rudely carved with a hold geometrical 
pattern, having one or more figures of Buddha in the centre. The hrick 
work appears uniformly to have been plain, hut remarkably uniform, 
the outside edges being reduced to a level by the chisel. As an illus* 
Nation of the older type of Buddhist temple I may mention the large 
one discovered by me in the side of the Baibhar hill at Eajgir. A 
great number of tlie pillars are literalli/ imhecUed m the Irichworlc of 
the wall. This feature is also observable in the excavated building at 
the Hirmal-kund, and the series of temples at Baptlni. The more modern 
temples present a striking contrast to the more ancient ones. The walls 
of these buildings were adorned with the most exquisitely moulded brick 
work ; the facade was lavishly ornamented with pillared vestibules, and the 
richest sculptures which art could x^roduce ; the roof was crowned with a 
majestic spire or cupola abounding in profuse decoration in brick, x^lastei', 
and basalt ; and the doors and windows were surrounded with hands of 
lace-like carving. The excavated temple at Bargaon affords a striking exam-' 
pie of the religious architecture of the Buddhists from 450 A. B. to 900 
A. B. I extract a description of it from the pamphlet I have already written 
on the subject. 

^ Eaised a few feet above the plain was an evenly paved court, as near as 
possible one hundred feet square. This court was surrounded by halls and 
buildings of every description on all sides except the eastern, and these 
doubtless s^ved as the dwelling-places, refectory, &c., of the recluses of the 
convent. In the centre of the court rose an enormous temple, eighty fe( 3 t 
long at the base on each side, and consisting of a series of several stories 
tapering to a point, each about fourteen feet above tlie other. Tlie main 
fabric was composed of enormous bricks, each about one foot throe in dies in 
length, tliree inches thick, and ten inches wide, placed so close together tliat 
the cement which joined them is barely visible. The first two stories ol* th <3 
building were uncovered, and are now almost as perfect as when 11 , vvioi 
Thsang saw them fourteen hundred years ago. In order to x>reserve every 
detail in describing this remarkable building, we will take it side by side. 
The great entrance was towards the east (a custom still observed in the 
construction of the Buddhist temples of Tibbat), and was faced by a teri’ace 
of stone fifty feet in length and composed of two rows of sandstone slabs, 
the first decorated by a simple triangle in the centre, the second carved witli 
a very beautiful geometrical j^attern. These stones vary in length from 
seven to three feet, and are as near as possible a foot .square. In tlie centre 
of this terrace, which is about six feet in front of the niain building, is a 
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fliglit of tliree steps exactly tea feet in lengtli. The first court was of very 
considerable proportions, lifty feet by twenty-six, and was covered by a stone 
roof supported by a series of twelve large pillars. These columns rested first 
on a rough pedestal of unhewn stone which disappeared beneath the fiooiv 
and then on a cruciform, base, also separate from the pillar itself, but joined 
to it by a stone plug six inches long, one end of which pierced the former, 
while the other was imbedded in the centre of the latter. Two of these 
pillars were recovered by me intact, and are of the most elaborate workman- 
ship. The crx.iciform base measures three feet each way, and the four arms 
are uniformly carved with a cuiious pattern. The shaft itself is seven feet 
eight inches high, of which one foot nine inches are taken up in the capital. 
The upper half of this consists of a simple square, and the latter of an oval 
hand of a rich lace-like pattern. The rest of the pillar, down to one foot 
ten inches of the lower end, where it again has a third base of oblong shape, 
is oval, having a circumference of three feet eight inches, and ornamented at 
regular distances by two hands of carving about twelve inches wide. Each 
band consists of two parts, the first exhibiting a row of flowers strongly 
resembling heraldic roses, and the second a series of gargoyle-like faces'^ 
wliieh form a peculiar feature in Buddhist ornamentation, and which is 
employed and re-produced at every possible opportunity. On each side of 
this covered. terrace, but several feet behind it, is an elaborate brick mould- 
ing, fourteen feet long and six and a half feet high, surmounted by a narrow 
terrace of the same material, approached on either side by three steps from 
the pillared court. This moulding has sixteen turns, and is of the most 
graceful appearance. On each side of the entrance court, and above the iiar-* 
row terrace, the main wall is still Standing ten feet high. On the west side 
of the court was the great entrance door, which was uncovered by me perfect, 
but was tlirown down in my absence by the workmen, who imagined I wish- 
ed to remove tlie whole edifice to Bihar. This doorway was of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and measured twenty feet across and more than twelve feet 
high. It was eojnposed of a series of eigliteen slabs, nine on each side, gra- 
dually lessening in b eight towards the centre, where they terminated in a 
narrow portal, hardly three feet wide, and smmounted by a heavy slab de- 
corated with elaborate carving. The whole of this enormous mass of sculp- 
ture rested on three great stones, two and a half feet square and twenty-two 
feet in length. Each slab was joined to the next one by a strong iron 
clamp, and the upper portion of each was joined to the lower in the same 
manner. The first two stones on either side were devoid of all ornament 
and were placed neaidy a foot behind the other slabs. The next pillar of the 
series (or rather what remained of it intact) was eight feet in height, twelve 
inches broad, and of enormous thickness. The first slab was of light brown 
^ See plate, Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Pekriiary, 1872, p. 32. 
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coloui' and of a soft and pliable nature, whereas tins one resembkd the hard- 
est granite and presented a cuiious variety of appearance and colour. The 
base of it is plain, and above it is a grotesque kneeling figure with a long 
beard and hands uplifted, supporting a canopy, above which rises a long line 
of geometrical pattern. The third slab is of black basalt and is scarce four 
inches wide. It is taken up entirely by the representation of two enormous 
snakes, one twining round the other. The next stone is of the same 
material, and is of unusually elaborate workmanship. A winding stem of 
flowery pattern work covers its face, and from each side of it springs a lotus-^ 
like flower, which alternately forms the resting place of a mystic bird or 
elephant rampant. The fifth slab^ is plain. The sixth pillar is ornamented 
at the base with a female figure eight inches high, from whose hands spring 
a winding branch of foliage and flowers which stretclies to the top of the 
lintel. The seventh slab is a repetition of the third, and the eiglith is of the 
same stone as the second, containing three large female figures, one above 
the other, each about one and a half feet high, and in the hands of each is 
seen a musical instrument similar in shape and size to tlie modern ‘ sitar,’ 
The ninth stone has a simple heading, and is surmounted by a heavy slab 
covered with carving. The two last slabs of the series, together witli tlie 
one which covers them, form the doorway which leads to the inner part of the 
temple. The magnificent gate led to the second hall, twelve feet wide and 
eighteen feet long ; and on each side of this chamber were smaller octagonal 
rooms, from the western end of which a staircase lead to the terraces aliove. 
These were approached by narrow doors right and left of the great gate- 
way. These rooms were evidently of great height, and were decorated by 
elaborately carved pannels of sandstone let into the brick-work. I have 
added a series of these to my own collection. One of these consists of a 
slab of Mirzapur stone covered with the most elaborate design, the chief 
feature of wliich is two figures with arms and legs entwined. Tlie colour of 
the stone is peculiarly beautiful. Another is of black basalt, and ro[>resents 
a large elephant, richly caparisoned, with a lotus flower i,n its nioutli, Be- 
yond this, one enters by anotlier door an inner chamber twenty-two ieet 
square, the walls of which are in their ruined state still fourteen feet liigh. 
This was donbtle^ss the sancfmn sanctorum of the building, and I discovered 
at its western end a headless Buddha fom.’ feet high, placed on a liaiuisome 
* singlr^san,’ or throne, of black basalt, and was divided into five eompart- 
ments ; the first on each side containing single figrures, the next lions-coii chant, 
and the one in the centre two devotees in the act of making an offering, 
The wall is eighteen feet thick on either side.’ 

Its base an inscription. Babn U^ndral^a Mitra makes the date 

Sambat 856/ and. Pi’ofessor flam Gopal Bliandakar ‘tho olovontli year of the reign 
of King Mahapala Deva.’ 
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The liiglier stories and roofs have toppled over on the northern side, and 
from an, examination of flieir remains, it is clear that the building consisted 
of at least five stories, surmounted by a spire or minaret, (not by a cupola,) 
at least two liniidred feet high in all. 

The excavation of the western side is the most perfect of all. The up- 
per story is about sixty -three feet long, and is exactly twelve feet above the 
lower one, which is eleven feet wide. The wall of the high terrace is quite 
plain, decorated merely by a simple moulding about three feet from the base. 
The stories consist of solid brick, and not of chambers as I first imagined. , 
This I ascertained by making a perforation six feet deep in its centre. ISTot 
quite in tbe centre of the building is an ii-regular protuberance, twenty-two 
feet wide and twenty-seven feet long. I at first imagined it to be a portico, 
but on closer examination, I think it must have been a mere support, built 
up to sustain the weight of the upper stories when they showed symptoms 
of decay j for on removing the great portion of it,(December 5th and 6th) 
tlie pilasters, mouldings, and statues which decorate the wall of the lower 
terrace were found entire behind it. In fact this protuberance seems so 
singularly out of place, that I should have imagined it to have been a por- 
tion of the ruins of the upper stories, had not the existence of regular walls 
precluded the possibility of such being the case. The ornamentation of each 
of these sides consisted of a series of mouldings and niches filled with stucco 
figures of Buddha in various positions. After the removal of the protuber- 
ance above mentioned, the west side presented the following appearance. At 
the base a moulding of brick -work, five feet three inches high, liaving thir- 
teen distinct turns. The moulding runs along the whole facade. After the 
first six feet, it recedes a foot and continues in the same line for eighteen 
feet, wlien it again advances a foot, and continues in that line for eight feet, 
when it again recedes to tlie former line, and so on. Above the moulding is 
a series of niches two ibet ten in ches wide and three feet three inches, high. 
Tliese niclies are separated by pilasters about four feet six inches high. 
Tliese pilasters have plain square bases, and a three-sided shaft, each shaft 
being somewhat semicircAdar in form, above this is a square moulded capital. 
Above the niches are projecting* bosses of brick, lotus-sbaped, protruding 
from the wall, and above tliese another moulding similar to that below. The 
niches are surmounted by arches of over-lapping brick, and each contained 
a figure in plaster. The original bricks are moulded with exquisite exact- 
ness, and present great variety of patterns ; some of the pilaster bases, for 
instance, containing figures, &e., in different portions fitted together. The 
temple has evidently twice at least been covered by a coa.ting of plaster 
moulded into different forms, but as a rule greatly inferior to tbe workman- 
sbip of the brick underneath. The southern side is precisely similar to the 
western. On the top of the terrace, which doubtless ran round the three 
■ 29 . B . 
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sides of the temple, was a verandah, and the sockets of the beams are still 
visiljle in the upper wall. The southern side still stands more than tliirty 
feet liig‘h. 

In order to get a more complete idea of the lofty cupola wlixch doiilxt- 
less once surmounted the temple of BaMditya, I have since cleared away a 
great part of the rubbish in the northern side of the temple, and have been 
thus enabled to design a restored elevation of the whole building, I have 
also procured an illustration of the great doorway, which is of the greatest 
*arehxnological and architectural interest^ 

Although there was little variety in the Buddhist architect’s design, 
it was peculiarly graceful and calculated to produce a pleasing and 
majestie effect. The gargoyle face, the almost endless repetition of the 
figme of Buddha, the quaint niches and the long lines of lotus leaves^ 
formed a ensemble which Hindu art has never surpassed. Of tlie 

minor sculptures which decorated this and similar religious edifices, a full 
descii|)tion will be given when I come to speak of the diffeirent localities in 
which they were found. 

The pillars which formed one of the chief features, both in the build- 
ings and in the monasteiues, became more and more elaborate as know- 
ledge and art increased. 

Secondly . — The monasteries appear to have been quadrangles of brick 
buildings (similarly ornamented to the temples), and generally having a pago- 
da in the centre. According to Hwen Thsang’s account, they must have been 
very magmlicent. Little idea can be gained of tlie form, &c., by an inspection 
of the ruins ; for the wood carvings and tiles have of course disappeared under 
the ravages of time. The monasteries were almost invariably situated in pic- 
turesque positions on the banks of ponds of the clearest water, and surround- 
ed by groves of mangoe, bar, and pipal trees. They appear to b a. vc b(H‘n 
generally built a short distance from the villages to which they Ix'loiigvd, 
Any further description is unnecessary, as I shall dwell very fully on all 
monasteries of Bihar, when I come to speak of them separately. 

Thirdly.- — Votive Stlipas, The subject of these most interesting monu- 
ments of the Buddhist faith has been clearly and briefly suTninarisod ])y Ilerrn 
Schlagintweit.* He writes — “ The ancient stupas were originally meant 
as receptacles for relies of either the Buddhas or the Bodhisattvas, and the 
kings who encouraged the propagation of the Buddhist faith. But already 
in the early periods of Buddhism stiipas were constructed e.T veto as sym- 
bolical substitutes for a tomb with a sacred relie, either for marking the spot 
where reinarkable incidents in t^^^^ sacred history had taken place, or for 
decorating the Viliaras and temples. Their erection is considered as an act 


* BuddUism in Thibet, p. 193. 
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of devotion and reverence paid to tlie Bnddlias, and was recommended al- 
ready in the ancient legends a’s a most meritorious work.” 

Few places in India are richer than Bihar in Buddhistic stupas and 
cliaityas ; and I have ventured to classify them as follows : — 

I. — Stiipas actually containing relics of Buddha or his disciples. 

II. — Stiipas containing no relies, but built to mark the occurrence of 
some event memorable in the history of the faith. 

III. — Stilpas and Chaityas purely votive, most of them serving as the 
repository of images. 

IV. — Chaityas, or miniature stiipas, not built, but carved in one or more 
blocks of stone, and generally covered with ornamentions and figures of 
Buddha. 

On the back of a figure of Buddba in the Titrawan ruins, I found a well- 
executed drawing of a stiipa which I append as an illustration. The form 
of the stupa varied little, whatever class it belonged to. They seem to have 
been generally* surmounted by a series of umbrellas. The large tope at 
Nalanda, and the tumuli to the west of the walls of Eaj agriha belong un- 
doubtedly to the first class ; but their extreme antiquity (not less than 2200 
years) makes it doubtful if any thing could be found there, to say nothing 
of the frequent removals and abstractions of the relics we read of. I have 
sunk a shaft in the second tumulus at llajgir ; but without success, the labour- 
ers cutting through a solid deposit of bricks to a depth of fifteen feet. The 
topes on the summits of the hills, on the contrary, are of the second class, 
and in all probability served to mark some of the most sacred episodes in 
the history of Sakhya Muni ; e. g.^ his sitting on the Bantliawan Hills with the 
hhikshn’s bowl, etc., etc. The small topes discovered by me in the staircase 
or causeway leading to the Deogliat Hill, I imagine, served chiefly for the 
deposit of images of Tathagata. It will be seen that on opening one of them, 
I found tliree perfect figures, of equal sisse, differing only in position, im- 
bedded in the ruins. The small chaityas vary in size, and were doubtless 
made to suit tlie purses of those whose means did not permit them to raise 
a lofty mass of brickwork “ for the advancement of the Irigliest liiiowledge 
amongst mankind.” Some of them are circular, some octagonal, some 
twelve-sided, some oval ; but nearly all of them are richly ornamented and 
bear several figures of Buddha. A very fine circular ehaitya found by me at 
Hurkibar, the Kukkutapada of Hwen Thsang, contains more than forty 
figures of Buddha, all carved with’ wonderful sharpness and delicacy. The 
chaityas which were composed of a number of pieces linked together, must 
have contained as many as 500. These chaityas were originally surmounted 
by umbrellas, which were formed very frequently of separate pieces of stone, 
often possibly of metal, fitted into the top of the carving. The Buddhist 
images contain numerous illustrations of these chaityas, and I have, in some 
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instances, counted as many as si^cteen or twenty itm1)r(3llas, jirrajigecl ono 
above tlie other. Tlie cliaityas vary in lieigbt from four inclies to two feet. 
I have about twenty “five distinct varieties in rny own collection. Iluddliisiu 
has now-a-clays disappeared even in traxlition from, the minds and :i’ecollec“ 
tioii of the people of Bih^ir, and the dedicatory chaityas of the pioiis followers 
of Tath^ata are commonly supposed to he nothing else than a diiibrent 
form of the sacred linga of the Hindds. 

The question of stdpas is thus treated by Bishop Bigaiidetd^ ^ The re- 
ligious edifices that are to be met with, in all parts of Burmah, deserve a 
particular notice. They are called ‘ dzedis’ in all the Buddhist writings of 
the Burmese ; but the people generally mention them by the appellation of 
Pay as or Phras, which, in this instance, is merely an houorifie title of a reli- 
gious character. 

‘ Bzedis, in the earliest da 3 ^s of Buddhism, were sacred tumuli, raised 
upon a shrine, wherein relics of Buddha had been deposited. Tliese struc- 
tures were as so many lofty witnesses, bearing evidence to Ihe |)reseiicc of 
a sacred and precious object, intended to revive in the memory of tlie faith- 
fid the remembrance of Buddha, and foster in their hearts tender feelings 
of devotion and a glowing fervour for his religion. 

From the perusal of this legend, it seems that dzedis were likewise 
erected on the tombs of individuals, who, during their lifetime, had obtained 
great distinction by their virtues and spiritual attainments among the mem- 
bers of the assembly. Buddha himself ordei^ed that a monument should bo 
built over the shrine containing the relics of the two great disciples, Thfiri- 
putra and Mankalan. In Burmah no dzedis of great dimensions and pro- 
portions have evdr been erected on the ashes of distinguished phoungies. 
In some parts, ho\Vever, particularly in the upper country, there may be 
seen here and there ^me small dzedis a few feet high, erected on the spot 
■where have been deposited the remains of some saintly personage. Tlu^so 
inonimients are little noticed by the people, though on certain occasions, a 
few olferbgs of flowers, tapers, &c., are made around and in front of tliem. 
The same kind of religious edifices have been built sometimes also, to be- 
come a receptacle of the Pitagat, or collection of the holy scri|)tures. One 
of the finest temples of Ceylon was devoted to tliat purpose. There was also 
one in the ancient city of Ava, hut I am not aware that there is any of this 
kind at Amarapfira. 

^ Finally, dzedis have been erected for the sole purpose of harbour- 
ing statues of Gaudama ; hut there is every reason to believe that this 
practice has gained ground in subsequent ages. 'When a fervent Euddliist, 
impelled by the desire of satisfying the cravings of his piety and devo- 
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tioii, wislied to build a religious monument and could not procure relicsj 
lie tlien remained contented with supplying the deficiency with images 
of Buddha, representing that eminent personage in some attitudes of body 
that were to remind Buddhists of some of the most striking actions of Ms 
life. In many instances, dzedis have been built up, not even for the 
sake of sheltering statues, but for the pious purpose of reminding the 
people of the holy relics of Buddha and, as they used to say, for kindling in 
the soul a tender feeling of affectionate reverence for the person of Buddha 
and his religion. If what is put forward as a plea for building pagodas be 
founded on conviction and truth, we must conclude that the inhabitants of 
the valley of the Irrawady are most devotedly religious, as the mania for 
building dzedis has been, and even now is, carried to such a pitch, as to ren- 
der fabulously exaggerated the number of religious buildings to be seen on 
an extent of above 700 miles as far as Bhamo.’ 

Fourthly . — As to the next division of my subject — Buddhist figures— I 
shall say little here, reserving detailed descriptions of particular figures for fu- 
ture chapters. The principal figure of course is that of Buddha, who is found 
in every possible position, and in every possible variation of costume. The 
favourite type of the image of Buddha in Bihar, is one containing a large 
figure in the centre, seated on a lotus petal throne, surrounded by smaller 
images, and illustrating some famous episode in the Sage’s life ; e. y., Buddha 
with one hand uplifted, denoting his character as a teacher ; a similar fignre in 
a sitting attitude, with one hand holding the alms bowl, the other hanging down 
over the knee, showing him to be p)lunged in meditation, and so forth. The 
hair of Buddha, when not covered by the jewelled crown, is generally in 
small tufts. This is not explained by Schlagintweit, but I take it to typify 
the following'^ incident in his life, which is supposed to have taken place at the 
time of his embracring the pursuit of a religious life. He reflected that his 
long hair did not become the character of a poor ascetic, and he determined 
to have it cut off ; but as no one was worthy to touch his head, he cut it off 
with his own sword, praying May my hair, thus cut, he neat and even!’® 
And by the force of his prayer, the hair parted evenly, leaving each hair 
about an inch and a half in length, and they curled in right-handed spirals, 
and never grew more to the last day of his life.’® To the left of the figure 
of Buddha is generally seen a delicately carved female figure, holding 
with one hand the branch of a luxuriant tree. This refers to the birth of 
Buddha in the Simwaliwana forest, which is very poetically translated in 
Mr, Alabaster’s f Wheel of the Law’ (p. 101). 

‘ When the queen Maia entered this forest, the trees, the xnaniinate 
trees, bowed down their heads before her, as if they would say, ^ Enjoy your- 
self, 0 queen, among us, ere you proceed on your journey,’ And the queen, 
* Alabaster’s Life of Buddha; p. ISO. 
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looking* on the great trees and the forest, lovely as tlie gardens of the angels, 
ordered her litter to be stayed, tluit she might descend and walk. Tlieii 
standing under one of the majestic trees, she desired to pluck a sprig from 
the hranehes, and the branches bent themselves down, tliat she might reach 
the sprig that she desired ; and at that moment, wliile she yet held the 
branch, her labour came upon her. Her attendants held curtains around 
her, the angels brought her garments of the most excpiisite softness ; and 
standing there, holding the branch, with her face turned to the East, she 
brought forth her son, without pain or any of the circumstances which 
attend that event with women in general.’ 

To speak further of the symbols of Buddhism is cpiite beyond the pro- 
vince I have chosen. Every information on this subject, can be gleaned with 
ease from the learned writings of Schlagintweit and Alabaster, and I sliall 
have occasion to say more about them when I come to speak of particular 
figures. 

Fifthly,- — Inscriptions, These vary from B. C. 200 to A. 1). 1000, and 
are in most cases confined to the Buddhist creed. I have, however, discovered 
several, dated inscriptions, which I shall give in full when I come to speak of 
the monastic buildings to which they belong. 

I now proceed without any further introduction to give an account of 
the Buddhist remains in Bdidr. 

TV, Kusa^ga^rapura and Ba'jagrilia. 

Heither Hwen Thsaiig nor Ghi-Eah-Hiy an visited at once the capital 
of the Magadha kingdom. Both of them arrived there after speuding a con- 
siderable time in the various monasteries of tlio surrounding iei*ritory. 
A description of the remains of those institutions will Ibllow in future cl mi s- 
ters ; but I have thought it best for many reasons to conimcncc my narrativo 
with an account of the great metropolis itself. 

The ruins of lUjagriha may conveniently be classified under two heads : 
1st, the remains of the more ancient city- — Kusagarapura — situated witliiu tlie 
Valley of the Five Hills ; 2nd, those of the more modern city Ihl jagriha, 
which are found in the plain to the north of the mountains. ’Idn} one I de- 
signate as the city of Bimbisara, the other as that of Ajatasatrii. These 
towns were visited by both the Buddhist pilgrims, by Fall Hiyan about tlie 
year 415, A. D., and by Hwen Thsang in March, 637, A. I). liwen Tlisang 
and Fali-Hiyan have bequeathed to posterity very detailed accounts of the 
monuments and antiquities both of the towns themselves, and the sacred 
range of hills which surrounded them. Them respective narratives are to be 
found in the Mbmoires surles Oontr&s Oecidentales,” Vol. Ill, pp. 15— 11, 
in the Histoire de la Vie de Hwen Thsang,” pp. 153— IGl ; in Mr, Laidley ’s 
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translation of M* Eemusat’s CM-Fah-Hiyan, pp. 264-2793 and the Eev. 
S. Bears original translation ctf the same writer, pp, 111-119, 

According to the first named work, Hwen Thsang travelled to Eaj agri- 
ha from ISTalanda, hut the second states that he arrived first at the ancient 
town of Bimbis^ra via Bodh Graya and Knkkntapada ; hut both translations of 
the earlier pilgrim agree in taking him to the capital hy the former route. 

Nalanda was the largest and most important Buddhist monastery in 
India, and is identical with the modern village of Bargaon situated about 
six or seven miles to the north or north-west of Eaj agriha. It is now tlie 
scene of a mass of the most interesting ruins, which have been fully described 
by me in a separate pamplilet.^^ Since the time that account was printed, 
fresh excavations have been made, and I trust one daj'' to present to the 
public a still more complete account of these important Buddhistic remains. 

I shall now proceed to foUow in the first place the footsteps of Fah- 
Hiyan. 

He writes Groing west from ISTalanda one yojana, we arrive at the new* 
Eajgir.” This undoubtedly corresponds with the large circuit of fortifica- 
tions (still bearing the same name) at the foot of the Baibhar and Tipula 
hills, situated six miles or thereabouts to the sowtli of the Bargaon ruins. 
I, therefore, think the direction given by the translators must he a mistake. 

Fah-Hian continues : ‘ This was the town king Ajasat built. There are 
two Sangharamas in it. Leaving the town hy the west gate and proceeding 
300 paces, (we arrive at) the tower which king Ajasat raised over the share 
of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its height is very imposing.’ 

The walls of the town and its gates are distinctly traceable at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile from the foot of the mountain and directly facing 
the northern entrance of , the Valley of the Five Hills. Its form is somewhat 
difficult to describe, and authors have varied in their attempts to do so, but 
after careful iiisj:)ection from all points of view, and, what is still better, aften 
studying its form from two of the hills above, I am of opinion it cannot be 
correctly called a pentagon, hut is rather a qiiadrilateral, having, as mea- 
sured from the top of the ramparts, three equal sides, the north, west, 

and south, each measuring 1,900 feet, and one unequal the east, measur- 

ing 1,200 feet. The wall appears to have had a uniform thickness of about 
14 feet, and is composed of masses of stone about four feet square, the faces 
of which are made uniform and placed one upon the other in close eontiguity, 
without any mortar or cement whatever. Starting from the north-east 
corner, where a stone bastion still exists in tolerable entirety, the wall re- 
mains unbroken for 200 feet, at the end of which distance a second bastiom 
appears to have existed and similar traces are seen at the 300th foot. The 
remains of the wall now almost entmely disappear, but at the distance of 
* Eains of tlio Nalaiida Monastery, by A. M. Broadlcy, Calcutta, 1872. 
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1100 feet from tlie north-east corner there is a portion of an entire wall nieasiir- 
ing 20 feet by 14. Further on, the wall aj^peilrs clearly to luive l>een remov- 
ed and hardly a trace of it remains till towards the north-west corner, wliere 
its elevation considerably increases, and there are enorinons masses of bricilc, 
which lead me to the conclusion that a tower must have once existed here. 
At this place the bricks are very small and of remarkable solidity. At a 
distance of 110 feet from the corner there are clear marks of a bastion, and 
the same feature is observable at similar distaaices up to tlie great west door, 
some 500 or 600 feet from the north-west corner of the fort. Tlie rampart 
throughout this distance presents an average elevation of 25 or 80 feet above 
the plain beneath. Jnst before the west door, a fine piece of wall still 
remains intact measuring 26 feet by 14 . Passing out by the west gate and 
going 800 feet in a direct line to the south-west, and crossing about midway 
the Sarasvati rivulet, one arrives at a circular mound luiving an elevation of 
some 30 feet and a diameter of ISO. The centre is considerably depressed, 
and seems to consist simply of masses of bricks similar to those on the ram- 
parts and inside the fort. From the west side of the ruins a sort of terrace 
leads to a semi-circular heap of somewhat less elevation than the first. In th e 
centre of this I discovered three large statues of Buddha, all lieadless but 
otherwise little mutilated ; they are all seated on lotus-petal thrones, supported 
by bases ornamented by different devices. In one, several figures are seen 
in the act of making an offering ; the centre of the second is occupied by tlio 
'Wheel of the Law,” with a deer on either side, and the third bears the 
representations of two lions-couchant. These mounds are undoubtedly the 
ruins of the great tower mentioned in the text. I have made at the present 
time two incisions in the side of bhe topes, and have recovered from them 
some Buddhist idols of remarkable beauty, as well as a tablet covered witli 
the representations of the nine planets. 

From the west door the ramparts still increase in heiglit, but the wall 
is hidden by masses of brick. Not far from the end of tbc wcsti'rn side, 
there is another break in the wall, exactly opposite which is a small t(un])le 
containing a Buddhist idol, now worshipped by the Hindus as the inuige of 
Beni Madhava. At each side of the Sarasvati stream is a ^acau ghat, and 
the ceremonies of '' Groudan” and “ Pindadan” are constantly performed 
here. At a short distance from this opening, the south rampart commences, 
and has an elevation nearly equal to that on the west. The wall is not 
straight, hut inclines towards the north-east. At about the 500th foot from 
the south-west corner, there are unmistakable traces of an enormous brick 
tower, and 400 feet farther on there is a long piece of wall still intact, and 
terminating in the southern gate. From this point to the south-east angle 
the wall is eleaidy visible. It has an elevation of some 30 or 40 feet above 
the valley, and there appear to have been bastions at distances varying 
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from 100 to 110 feet. Opposite tlie south-east corner and at a distaiiee of 
50 or 60 paces, there are distinct marks of a ruined tower similar to the one 
near the western gate already described. The wall towards the east has a 
total length of nearly 1,200 feet, and the ruins have a very inconsiderable 
elevation. Bastions are clearly \dsihle at the following distances from the 
south-east angle, viz., 200, 820, 420, 520, 620, 720, 820, 920, 1020, 1120, 
and 1200 feet. Montgomery Martin considers the heaps of brick to be the 
remains of a second set of fortifications built by Sher Shah, hut I am rather 
inclined to regard them as the ruins of the ancient towers, the two monas- 
teries, and the royal palace, which we know to have existed in the town and 
parts of which as well as other buildings were doubtless built on the city 
walls. General Cunningham gives a much larger area to the ruined city, 
but it must he remembered that he made his measurements outside the ditch, 
very faint traces of which are visible on two sides of the wall. I have en- 
deavoured to trace carefully the rampart, and in many places removed the 
heaps of brick which covered it. In most cases I succeeded in uncovering 
the original wall, which uniformly presents a thickness of Id feet. As re- 
gards the outer walls which are said to have existed, if the heaps of stone 
which are found at different distances from the fort are traces of them, they 
are so imperfect that any attempt to follow them would he simply futile. 

It now remains for us to see what Hwen Thsang said of the “new 
town.” The description of the “ old town” comes first in his account. Af- 
ter completing his account of the deserted city, he says “ En sortant par 
la porte septentrionale de la ville entouree de montagnes — Kou^agarapura — 
il fit un li, et arriva au Bois de Bambous donne par Karandavenouvana. II ' 
y a maintenant un Vihara dont les foiidements sont en pierre et le batiment 
en briques. La porte regard rorient.” This spot can he very correctly 
identified with, tlie mass of dehris found in the ravine, between the northern 
gate of the old town, and tlie southern entrance to the new. A large plat- 
form of stone-work still exists, and this is covered by a small pillared cell. 
It is, strange to say, still popularly called the Madrasah, or College, — ^vilulra. 
He then distinctly nientions the stupas referred to above. He writes, “ A 
Test du bois des Bambous de ICarandavenouvana il y a un stoiipa qui a ote 
bliti par le roi Ajatu^atrou. Apres le Hirvapa du Tatlnigata les rois par- 
tagcrent les reliques, Le roi s’eii retourna avec la portion qu’ il avait ob- 
teime, batit par respect un stoupa et lui offrit ses hommages. Le roi A^oka 
ayaiit eon^u une foi sincere, ouvrit le monument, prit les reliques, et batit a \ 
son tour un autre stofipa. A cote Uowi)a du roi Ajatu^atrou il y en a 
mi autre qui renferme les reliques de la moitie du corps du venerable Anan- 
da.” This description agi^ees wonderfully with that given by me above, of 
the twx) tumuli to the west of the new-town, of the identity of which there 
Memou-es, Toin. HI., p. 
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cannot be tlie slightest doubt. Au nord du Vili^ira du Bois des Bani!>oi:is,’^ 
continues Hwen Tiisang, “ il fit environ deux cents pas, et ariiva a V dtang 
de Karandahrada.” The remains of the tank can still be sec3U facing the 
southern wall of the new town, and a figure I found there bore tlie words 
“A religious gift to the Karandahrada tank.” To the north of tlio tank, 
at a distance of two or three feet, he saw a stupa about 60 feet in height, which 
had been built by A^oka. This must be identical with one of the jxingle 
covered mounds just under the city ramparts ; but every trace of the monolith 
which stood beside it, has disappeared. 

He now arrives in new Rajgir, and it is clear that the two centuries wliicli 
had passed since Bah Hiyan’s visit, had reduced the town to a ruin, very lit- 
tle different from that which it has been my task to describe, a fact wliieli 
makes the contemplation of these venerable walls doubly interesting, lioth 
to the historian and to the arehjeologist. He writes,* L keK^eiiite ex- 
terieure etait deja detruite, et Von n'apercevaU pas meme les restes des 
mars'’ [yet General Cunningham endeavours to survey them !]. “ Quoiqueles 
miirs interieius fussent en ruines, leur base avait encore une certaino eleva- 
tion, et embrass ait dans ses contours une vingtaine de li AT angle sucl- 

ouest de la ville royale il y a deux petits Sanglraruinas oil s’arretent les 
religieux etrangers qui voyagent.” These monasteries are now represented 
by the enormous pile of bricks and rubbish winch is to be fotind at the 
south-west corner of the town, and which I have already alluded to. 

We can now return to Fah Hiyan, and follow him into the Yalley of 
the Five Hills. 

^ Leaving the south side of the city and proceeding southwards four K, 
we enter a valley between five hills. These hills encircle it completely like 
the walls of a town. This is the site of the old city of king Bimhisara.’ 
The valley is clearly identical with the narrow tract of country sun'<>und(^d 
by the live mouatains of lidjgir, a little less than a mile due soutli of tlio 
fortifications previously described. This spot is of the greatest arclueologi- 
eal interest. Here once stood, according to tradition, tlicriinpregtuible for- 
tress of Jarasandha, outside the walls of which was fought one of tlie most 
famous battles of the Mahahharata ; centuries later, the valley was the 
scene of many of the episodes in the life of Tath^gata j and lastly— during 
the palmiest days of Muhammadan rule in Bihar — its solitudes became the 
abiding place of Makhdum Sharaf-uddin, one of the greatest saints amongst 
the Faithful in Hindustan. 

These five hills are by no means solitary; they form a portion of a 
rocky mountain chain stretching nearly thirty miles from the neighbourhood 
of Gaya, north-west as far as Giryak in Bihar. Their sides are rugged and 
precipitous, and are mostly covered with an impenetrable jungle, broken only 
* Memoires, Tom. Ill, p. 38. 
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by irregular pathways overgrown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jain pilgrims from Mmrshidabad, Banaras, and even Bom- 
bay, who throng to Bajgir during the cold and dry seasons to do homage to 
the sacred oJmrmias, or ‘ foot-prints,’ of their saints, enshrined in the temples 
which crown the mountain tops. 

The north side of the valley is bounded by Mount Baibhar — a rocky 
hill running three or fom miles north-west, and terminating at its eastern 
side in the hot wells of Rajgir. Here the valley is entered by a narrow 
ravine through the midst of which the Sarasvati rivulet forces its way into 
the low couxrtry to the north of the hills. On the eastern side of the stream 
rises the lofty ascent of Mount Vipula, a branch of which runs as far as 
Giryak, a distance of six miles. Hardly a quarter of a mile from the wes- 
tern side of the hill, it is joined at right angles by a third mountain running 
from the north, called Batnagir. This hill is of inconsiderable length and 
terminates in a narrow ravine branching away to the east. On the opposite 
side of this ravine rises Mount Udayagir, a less important hill, running due 
south and terminating in the ancient wall and fort of Banganga, the sou- 
thern gate of the ancient capital of Magadha. To the west of the torrent 
is the fifth and largest hill. Mount Sonar. It first takes a course to the 
west, then turns northwards, and finally, exactly opposite the narrow valley 
between Mounts Batnagir and Udayagir, stretches away to the west, and 
forms the southern boundary of this natural fortress, being only separated 
at its western extremity by a narrow ravine from an ofishoot of Mount 
Baibhar, commonly called the ^ Chhata.’ These five hills are called in the 
Mahabharata^' — ^Yaihara, Yaraha, Yrishabha, Bishigiri, and Ohaityaka ; and 
in the Pali annals of Ceylon — Gijjhakuta, Isigili, Webharo,t Wepulo, and 
Pandawo.J 

Speaking of the valley, Fah-Hiyan§ goes on to say : ‘ From east lowest 
it is al)Out live or six U, from north to south seven or eight IV It is evi- 
dent tliat Fall -Ilian excluded from liis computation the eastern and western 
bifurcations of the valley, and even then its dimensions are slightly under- 
stated. 

Tlie description of the valley of the five hills given by Hwen Thsaiig|| 
differs very considerably from that of his forerunner. He tells us that the 
city was situated just in the centre of the kingdom of Magadha, and was in 

* Maliablm'ata, II. 20, v. 799, 800, 

t hassen suspects the reading Vaihhdra by Turnour to be incorrect, and proposes 
to read ill accordance with the Mahabharata. ‘ It is surprising,’ he adds, 

* that the first and last names are Buddhistic, and we may, therefore, suspect they 
were given to these mountains only after the time of Buddha. Altertli,^ vol. II., p. 79. 

J Tumour, in Jour. As. Soo. Bong., vol. YI., p. 996. 

§ Beal’s Fah Hian, Chapter xxviii., p. 113. 

II M^inoires, Tom. III., pp. 16-16. 
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ancient days the metropolis of the country* Its name, lie says, was derived 
from a flowering shrub, which grew there in abundance, lie contimies : 

halites montagnes rentourent de quatre c6t4s et formeiit ses iniirs ex- 
terieurs. A I’ouest on y penetre par un sentier qui existe entre deux moii- 
tagiies ; au nord on a ouvert ime entree a travers la montagno. Cette 
ville est allongee de Test a roiiest et resserree du stid an nord. Sa circonfe- 
rence est de cent-einquante li (30 i^iles). Les restes des Ibiidements de la 
viUe iiitdiieure ont environ trente li detour.” 

This area would make the outer walls of the old town to extend from Gir» 
yak to the Chhata hill, a distance of ten or eleven miles ; and from the foot of 
the TJdayagir and Soiiargir hiUs to the opposite side of the valley, a distance 
of two or three miles. Trom a careful examination of every part of the 
valley, I have little doubt that the whole of it, or very nearly so, ivas sur- 
rounded hy the fortification of the ancient capital, but the inner town, (the 
ramparts alone of which I have endeavoured to trace) certainly did not ex- 
tend further than the Nekpju embankment on the one side, to tlie Jarasan- 
dha hand on the other. I will now proceed to describe as shortly 
as possible the present appearance of the valley of the “ sweet-scented 
shrub.” 

The north side of the valley is watered hy two streams, both hearing 
the name of Sarasvati, which rise, the one at the foot of Eatnagir, and tlie 
other at the western extremity of Mount Sonar. These rivulets join a short 
distance to the south of the ravine which forms the entrance to tlie valloy . 
The sides of the hills and the plain at their feet are covered mostly hy a 
tangled mass of flowering shrubs and wild tiM grass, broken only by some 
protruding escarpment or the white cupola of a Jain pagoda in the one 
case, and in the othei’, hy heaps of bricks™— the ruins of temples and topus, 
and the huge piles of stones which still maiflc the aiiciont rani parf-s <){* tins 
city. The form of the walls can, with a little difliculty, ]»e iriived Ariih 
tolerable accuracy. Strictly speaking, these ranijiarts formnd an irregiihu: 
pentagon about four miles in circumference. One side fact^d the wt^st, and 
was about a mile in length, extending along the western lyrancli of {ilnj Saras- 
vati; a second ran south to the foot of the' Somirgir ; a tliinl cast to tluj 
entrance of the ravine between TJdayagir and Eatnagir; a fourtli nortli, to- 
wards the junction of the streams; and the fifth and smallest joins tlia first 
and fourth. A road seems to have run througli the city fi*om tlie new town 
to Bangangm The northern side of the city, facing the ravine, appears to 
have been protected by a lofty tower composed of stones of irregular sha|)e, 
placed one upon the other (not squared and arranged in courses as in the 
walls of new Eajgir). Near the stream appears to have been another tower 
of great height and of similar appearance, and close under it an outer gate 
towards the north. From this place an enormous wall, 18 or 20 feet thick 
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and 15 or 16 feet liigli, stretched itself to the summit of Mount Vipula, and 
protected the city from attacks on the mountain side. There were doubtless 
similar fortifications on the side of Mount Baibhar^ but their traces are very 
faint, whereas those on the western slope of Mount Vipula are remarkably 
perfect and distinct. Over the whole surface of the interior of the city is 
spread a mass of debris covered by brushwood and shrubs, and here and there 
are piles of bricks and stones, denoting the site of some house or temple, 
Near the south-west corner of the city is a lofty tumulus, somewhat higher 
than the ruins of the eastern entrance. This is covered by a small Jaina 
cupola of brick and plaster. Tlie sides of the tumulus are strewn with bricks 
and fragments of granite pillars. I also discovered some pieces of cornice 
covered with representations of Buddhas and Nagas. I made an excavation 
on the north side of the tumulus, and uncovered a considerable portion of 
the northern side of a Buddhist building, of which the entrance seems to 
have faced the north-— a feature I have not before met with in any similar 
ruin, — for the numerous temples which I have seen at Bajgir and other places 
are, without exce|)tion, approached from the east. A staircase of brick, 
with walls on either side, led to the inner hall. The walls appear to have 
been strengthened, and the roof at the same time provided with supports, by 
the erection of gray stone xullars, about four feet apart, with plain scpare 
bases and capitals. This passage led to a room about 12 feet square, con- 
taini^ilg twelve pillars similar to those in the staircase — ten of which are 
imbedded in the brickwork and two support the roof in the centre of the 
chamber. The centre hall is directly underneath the Jaina temple, audit, 
consequently has been impossible to uncover it. I think the precise nature 
of tlie original building is doubtful ; the position of the entrance leads me to 
the conclusion tliat it was most likely a house or tower, not a religious 
edifice. Tlie doorway seems to have been surmounted by a long basalt slab 
containing figures twelve inches high. I brought away two pieces of this 
to Biliar. Bcoavral other figures were Ibmid in this place years ago, when it 
was pieri'cil by an avariciouB road-contractor in the hope of finding treasure. 
1 in i(M, nun* learned the Jairia traditions connected with the place, his hopes 
must Inivo been high, for they make out the tumuhis to he the ruin of the 
house of liana ji and Sathadiuji, two seths, or bankers, in whose honour, they 
say, a small temple still exists on the eastern slope of Mount IMbMr. If 
the priests made their story known to this enterprising scion of the Depart- 
ment of . Piililie Woi’ks, tliey cannot solely blame liini for the disaster which 
followed on his researches, namely, the collapse of the stucco pagoda and its 
sacred t eliarcma,^ towards the end of the succeeding rains. 

About a mile to the south-east of the mound is a long piece of rampart 
known as Barghaut.’ In the centre of this was the , southern gate of 
K;usagiirapura, flanked hy two towers. 'The, view from the top of. the ruin 
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is very striking, for you see at once botli entrances of tlie valley and all tlie 
Eve hills. Alittle to the west of this, at the foot of Sonfvrgir, is a ridge of 
rock called the wrestling groxmd of Bhlm, aaid various iiuhadiations in its 
siuface are pointed out as the marks of the feet of the c(>mhatiints. Be- 
neath this, to the west of the city walls, and Ixetween M.oiints B{i.il)liar and 
Sonar is EanbhEm, the traditionary scene of the battle nientionod in the 
Mahabharata. # 

A rugged path leads from this place to the southern outlet of the valley 
at Banganga. Certain marks on the stones are considered by Captain Kit- 
toe to be inscriptions, but if this be the case, the letters are hir too imperfect 
to admit of being deciphered. The valley terminates in a rocky ravine of 
the most inconsiderable width, having Sonargir to tlie west and XJdayagir 
to the east. The Bangangii torrent, which rises at the foot of tlie foriiier, 
rushes over the slippery rocks into the soutliern plain of Ilisiia-Ncnvada. 
The pass is literally only a few feet wide, and its entrance was jealously 
guarded by fortifications of enormous strength, which will be fully described 
when I come to speak of the antiquities of the hills. 

The first mountain I ascended was Baibhar to the north-east of tlio 
northern entrance of the valley. At the foot of the lull runs the Sarasvati, 
from the hanks of which a large stone staircase leads to tlie sacred wells and 
temples, which, though still venerated hy the Hindus of Bihar, yield but a 
scanty subsistence to the numerous Brahmans who attend them. The«iwelk 
axe vaults of stone, about 10 feet square and 12 deep, approached by » steps ; 
and the temples are quite modern, and of the poorest proportions and work- 
manship. Most of them contain fragments of Buddhist idols, mouldiugs, 
eomices, &c., and here and there I noticed a olhaitya^ now doing duty as a 
ling a. All of these carvings, however, are very inferixir to those found l)y 
me in the mounds of Bargaon, Rohoi, and Kalyanpiir. The wells at tlie 
foot of Baibhar are seven in nnmhor, and are all clustered round tla^ grcuit 
Brdhmakund, which is larger, * deeper and moin liiglily esUa than tlio 
rest. The one nearest the ascent of the mountain, is the QaiujiUJamuna- 
hund. The water is warm, and enters the vault by means ol’ two sf-ono 
shoots, the ends of which are carved to represent the heads of tigers or lions. 
They remind one strangely of the gurgogles of early Engiisli Ainhitecture. 
These |)ipes were elearly mentioned by Hwen Tlisang in tlie narrati ve of his 
travels. He says “ a toutes les onvertures par on s’eehappe I’eau des sour- 
ces, on a pose des pierres sculptees. Tantbt on a figure des tetes de lions, 
etc.”* Below this are the Anand Bihld.Mwrlmiida, and Bgm himd springs. 
Next to these comes the Sat dwdra^^ vault some 60 feet long by l() feet 
wide, which receives seven distinct streams on the west side, from the moun- 
tain above. Several of these springs enter the reservoir through “ tuyaux 
^ M^moires, Tom. II., p, 23. 
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^uspendus,” and at the south end is a small subterranean temple contain- 
ing rude and, apparently, very modern images of tlie ‘ Seven Rishis.’ At 
the east side of the Sat dwdra is the celebrated Brahma hund. The temper- 
ature of the water is about 105 deg. Fahr. It is in this that several hun- 
dred thousand persons bathe at the recurrence of every thirty-first lunation. 
Below this is the JLdd Urth^ which is in reality a mere outlet for the waters 
of the Brahma kund, which escape through it, still warm and steaming, into 
the Sarasvati below. Climbing a distance of 27 6 feet to the south-west of 
the Markanda kupd, one arrives at an enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the hill. It is composed of huge masses of unhewn stone 
piled one upon the other, and is about 50 feet square and 28 high. At its 
base there are a number of small grottos six or eight feet square, of which 
two are in the eastern and five on the northern side. These were evidently 
caves or chambers of meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at times 
by ‘ n^gas’ or ‘ sadhus’, 'ajogi whose body is perpetually smeared with ashes, 
and whose wardrobe seems to consist merely of a very small waist cloth, a 
tattered umbrella, and a necklace of enormous beads. * These beggars fiock 
in thousands from all parts of India to Rajgir during the great fair, and are 
fed by the Mahants^ or abbots, of the monasteries of Rajgir and Raj avail, 
who alone exercise the jealously-guarded right of raising their crimson stan- 
dards during the month in which the gathering takes place. 

ffo return to the stone platform. It is generally known as the Jhrcf- 
sandhad^d-laithalc^ and on its summit are three Muhammadan tombs, one 
of which is said to be that of Raja Kamdar Khan Main, whose life and ad- 
ventures during the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries 
form the subject of many a rude ballad and story in Bihar, and which occu- 
py almost the same place in the heart of the people as the tales of Robin 
Hood and his followers do at home. Behind this platform is a large cave. 
I searched for it in vain in September, but owing to the dense brushwood 
and jungle which covered it during the rainy season, I failed to find it. 
General Cunningham, however, was fortunate enough to light on it during 
his recent visit, and I have since completely cleared and excavated it. It is 
of oval shape, and has an opening to the east. Its floor was considerably 
below the suriace, and was I’eached by a flight of eight or nine brick steps 
several of which I uneovei*ed almost entire. The chamber measured 36 feet 
from east to west, and 26 from north to south. The roof (most of which 
has fallen in) was” 18 or 20 feet high. The whole was lined, as it were, by 
a brick wall about 2 feet thick. ^In the midst of the rubbish which filled up 
the bottom of the cave I found a very perfect standing figure of Buddha in 
black basalt. I can, I think, satisfactorily identify this cave and platform 
with the account of Fah-Hiyan and also with that of Hwen Thsang. Fah- 
Hiyan says — “ skirting the southern hiK’ (and it is to be noted that this 
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■part of Baibhar runs almost due south) ^Vand proeejediiig westward/ 300 
paces, there is a stone cell, called the JPipal 0am, whei’O Buddlia was a<3cus- 
tomed to sit in deep meditation after his mid-day meal.”'^* 

This corresponds exactly with the position of the cave in (piestion, and 
this view is supported strongly by the succeeding sentence,— going still iii 
a westerly diiuctioii live or six li, there is a stone cave si,tuate in tlie nor- 
thern shade of the mountain, and called Clie-ti.” This description applies 
with singular accuracy to the Sonhhaiidar Cave in the iiorthern >shade of 
Mount Baibhar, and almost exactly a mile from the laitha'k of Jarasandha. 
Tlwen Thsang^s account is still more striking, — A rouest dos sources ther- 
males, on voit la maison eii pierre du Bi-po-lo (Pip]}ala) . Jadis, I’lionor- 
able du siecle, y faisait son sejour liahituel. La cavenio p^afonde qui s’ouvre 
derriere ses murs etait le palais des ’O-soado — *Asouras”t [of Jarasandlia P], 
Pushing 800 feet frndher up tlie mountain side, I found anotliei* plat- 
form, or haithah, almost identical in size a-nd sliapc with that of Jaiaisaiidha, 
The Bajwars call it Bitdmiiri, but I could discover no special l(3g(3nd eoiieern- 
ing it. Leaving it and climbing up a steep ascent to tlie west ii,)r a distance 
of about 1300 feet, one comes, quite suddenly, on a small Jain a temple Imilt 
sotne few years ago by one Plukiirnat Ilai. Between tlie Iasi halfhak and 
this temple there are marks of an enormous wall, 14 or 15 feet tliiek, and 
this forms the pathway which leads up the mo untain, side, llie Raj wars, 
the sole inhabitants of the wild of Rajgir, called it Jiirasandlia’s stair- 
case, and tell you that he built it in a single day to assemble his troops on 
the mountain tops on the approach of his enemies from the west. The 
temple contains (besides the usual cJiarmia, or footprint) two very line and 
perfect figures of Buddha. The first is three feet high. Buddha is .rc|)re- 
sented sitting on the lotus throne (ptdmasana) in the attitude ol* meditation. 
Beneath this, the Binhdmmi^ divided into three compaldmt;vnti:^^•“ two 
outer containing lions, and the middle one the ‘ Wlieel of the L:,iw/ (very 
elaborately carved) supported by two shells. The second ligiu'e is a Bmaller 
one and is surmounted by a canopy. 

Eight hundred feet to the west of this temple is a siniilai* Iniilding’ (con- 
taining nothing of interest. Twelve or fourteen paces to tlio soutli of it, I 
found the rums of a very small Buddhist temple covered with tlit3 duisi^st 
Jungle. It appears to have contained twelve gray stone cohmms alnnit six 
feet high. The entrance was to the east, and in digging out tlie centre I 
found a very curious image of Buddha-— very roughly carved. The main 
figure was surrounded by smaller ones, each depicting some chief episodic in 
Ms life. Biercing the jungle 400 feet to the south-west of this ruin, I found 
the iwains of a very large temple almost perfect. The cupola had falh'ii 
^ Bears Falx-Hian, Oh. xxx., p, 117. 
t Memoiros, Toai. II., p. 24 
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clown on all sides, forming a mound about 500 feet in circumference and 10 
or 17 feet liigli. The entrance to the east is about 6 feet wide, and leads to 
a passage some 14 or 15 feet long, the roof of which was formerly supported 
by gray stone pillars about 6 feet high. This leads to a square chamber or 
hall some 23 or 24 feet square. Its roof is supported hy twelve columns in 
the chamber, and eighteen more let into the brick work. These columns 
are each 7 feet high, with square bases* and capitals and octagon shafts. 
They rested on a detached square plinth a foot high. A sur-capital, separate 
from the shaft, and cruciform in plan, supported the roof which was com- 
posed of enoi'mons granite slabs laid transversely. From this room a mas- 
sive doorway and a flight of three steps leads to the iimer chamber — some- 
what less in size than the other, but considerably loftier — tbe total beiglit 
of its roof being 13 feet. The columns are of the same description as those 
in the outer hall, but more lofty. The detached capital are each a foot high, 
the base is 2, tbe octagonal shaft 6, and the second capital 3 feet in height. 
The lintel of the doorway is 2 feet broad and is carved with a rude moulding. 
In the centre of the lintel, is a figure of Buddha. I found no images in the 
temple, but it is by far the most perfect building of the kind I have yet 
seen. Its situation is magnificent, commanding at once a view of the high- 
ly cultivated plain, of Bihar, the solitary rock,’^ the topes and temples of 
Nalanda, the walls of new Bajgir, the five hills, and the valley of Kusa- 
garapura. 

A lbert distance to the south of this is a very small Jain a temple de- 
dicated to Bharmanatlia and Shantinatha, the 15th and 16th Tirtlimikarm. 
It contains two images and a char ana, with an inscription about 200 years 
old. The fuja;ri has corrupted the names to Dhanaji’ and ^ Sathadraji,’ 
and describes them as two wealthy bankers who lived in the house at the 
Nirmul kund? mound in the south-west corner of the ancient city. 

Continuing to ascend the eastern slope of the hill for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, we arrive at a Jaina temple of very considerable dimensions. It 
is square in. form, and is surmounted by four liandsome minarets and a 
cupola. It was built by one Prat%3 Singli of Murshidabad, and a passage 
{pmlahshind) encircles tlie central sbrme. There is also a small octagon 
chapel, containing charanas at each corner. The doorway has been taken 
from a Buddhist temple, and is covered with exquisite carving. The tem- 
ple is 51 feet by 58. Some two hundred yards to the west of this is the 
largest temple of the group, built by one Manikcband Seth in the middle of 
the last century. Manikcband was a well known character in Calcutta, and 
his dedication is recorded on the eharana. The building consists almost 
entirely of Buddhist materials. It has a vestibule, the roof of which is sup- 
ported by pillars somewhat smaller in size, though of the same shape as 
those in the temple I have described above in detail. At the north side are 
■*,31' . ' .T 
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tlie remains of a Buddhist temple, probably larger than any other on the 
hill. Its pillars, &c., lie abont in all directions, and it seems to have served 
as the quarry from which Manikchand built his. A quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on, and near the crest of the hill, I had the good fortune to find an- 
other Buddhist temple in the jungle, about five paces to the north of the path. 
Its details resemble very much those of the great temple below, but a figure 
of Buddha still occupies the centre, and the foundations of a court-yard can 
still he traced. 

Proceeding stiU westwards for nearly half a mile, the highest peak of 
the hill is gained, where is an enormous tope, covered with brushwood, and 
crowned with a Jaina temple. The view from the top is magnificent, espe- 
cially towards the valley, the whole of which Baihhar commands. 

Descending the almost precipitous southern face of the mountain, I 
arrived at the Sonhhandar cave, which is situated in the “ northern shade’’ 
of the hill, as nearly as possible a mile to the south-west of the hot wells, 
I have little difficulty in identifying this with the Sattapanni cave spoken 
of both by Fah-Hian and Hwen Thsang. In doing so it must he borne in 
mind that the Baibhar hill runs dne south-'WQsi — not ^ west,’ and that the 
Sohbhandar is near the northern end of the mountain. Fali-Hian says, 
that going in a toesterly direction five or six Us'' {i. e., from jnst above 
the hot-springs) “ there is a stone erne situate in the northern shade of the 
mountain, and called Ohe-ti. This is the place where 500 Rahats assembled 
after the N'irodna of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred books.” 
This coincides exactly with the position of the Sonbhandar cave, and it also 
agrees with Hwen Thsang, who places it five or six Us to the south-west of 
the Karandavenuvana clump of bamboos, which both authors represent as 
being close to tbe bot-springs. The words of Hwen Thsang are as follows 
- — “ an snd-onest dn Bois des Bamhous, il fit cinq a six liv. Au uord d’une 
montagne sitnee an midi,” (this I have previously explained) au milieu 
d’lin vaste bois de bambous il y a une grande maison en pierre. Ce fat la 
qu’apres le ISfirmna de Jcmldi, le venerable Maha Kashyapa et netif cent 
quatre-vingt-dix-neuf grands Arliats formereiit la collection des trois Ee- 
cueils sacres. En face de cette maison, on voit encore d’ancients fonde- 
ments. Le roi Ajatasatrn avait fait construh’e cet edifiee, .&e.” 

The cave appears to have been formerly approached from the south by 
a stau'case or sloping path, which has now almost entirely disappeared, and 
to have been faced by a broad platform nearly 100 feet square. This space 
was occupied by an extensive haU, tbe rafters supporting the roof of which 
rested in cavities in the rock that still exist. Piles of bricks and stones lie 
in all directions. The face of the cave has a naked surfiiee of rock, as 
smooth and even as if built of brick. It is 44 feet in length and 16 feet 
high, and is bounded on the west bj a protruding rock and on the east by 
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a naiTOW staircase of twenty steps cut in the cliff. The rock is pierced in 
the centre by a door 6 feet 4 inches high and about 3 i feet wide. The 
thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 3 feet. At 11 feet 10 inches west 
from the doorj and in a line with it is an opening in the chff 3 feet high by 
8 feet wide, which serves to light the vault. The interior is a vaulted cham- 
ber 33 feet long by 17 feet wide, with a semicircular roof 16 feet high. The 
floor has been spoiled by the water which constantly falls from the roofs. 
Outside the door, and three feet to the west of it, is a headless figure of 
Buddha cut in the rock, and close to it an inscription, in the Asoka cha- 
racter, recording the visit of some holy man to the cave in search of cpiet 
and solitude. There are also some Devanagari inscriptions inside. 

Inside the cave is a ‘ ehaitya,’ so curious in shape and design, that I 
think it worth while to describe it somewhat fully. 

Its form is square with a conical top surmounted by a large knob. 
Each side is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and its total height is 4 feet 9 inches. 
On each face there is a pillared canopy, underneath which is a standing 
figure of Buddha on a lotus-leaf pedestal, with a miniature attendant on 
either side, each holding a torch. The hair on the head is knotted, and 
the body is covered by a long cloak. The hands, instead of being raised in 
the usual attitude, are held down close by the side. The attendant figures 
are elaborately dressed and oimamented. At each corner of the arch of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. In the centre of the canopy, and imme- 
diately above the head of Buddha, rises a pipal tree smmounted by three 
umbrellas. The bases vary in design ; on either side, beneath the pedestal, 
is depicted the "Wheel of the Law, supported on one side by elephants, on 
another by caparisoned horses (with saddles of almost European shape), 
on the third by elephants kneeling, and on the fourth hy bulls. The coni- 
cal top of the clmitya resembles the cupola of a temple. 

To return to Mount Vipula. This hill rises about three hundred yards 
to the east of the hot springs previously described. Its direction is due 
north-east. The northern face of the mountain is a rugged cliff, and its 
western slope is but a little less precipitous. At the foot of the hill there 
are six wells, — ^some of which contain hot, and some cold water. They re- 
semble in shape those of Mount Baibhar, and are called respectively dSTand- 
kmid, Sita-kund, Sdma-kund, G-anesha-kund, and Eama-kund. JSTeaiiy a 
quarter of a mile from these wells is a spring immediately under the northern 
face of the mountain. It is surrounded by a large enclosure, and its water 
is tepid. Passing through a courtyard, the visitor arrives at a small stone- 
cell in the rock, and immediately above this a flight of some eighty steps 
leads up the side of the hill to a platform paved with brick. This is the 
celebrated Makhdiun-kund of the Muhammadans, and Sringgi-rikhi-kund of 
the Hindus. This well is held in extraordinary veneration alike h^ Hindus 
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and MusalmanSj ancl is thronged by pilgrims all the yeai* ronnd. The spot 
is celebrated as the residence of Maklidum Shall Shaikh Sharaf-uddin Ahmadj 
a saints not only revered by the Muhammadans of Bihar, but by the follow- 
ers of the Crescent all over India. The date of his sojourn at Eajgir was, 
as far as I can ascertain, about 715, A. H. The stone cell is said to be his 
hujrah,” i. the scene of a forty days’ meditation andfast [Persian, cTiillali]^ 
and the platform above, the place of his morning and evening prayers. 
General Cunningham has been led into a strange error about this spot, and 
states it to have been the dwelling of Baint Ghillahy a eonDerted Hindu, I 
shall give a complete history of the life and writings of Sharaf-uddin, in 
connection with the history of Muhammadan rule in Bihar. 

About two hundred feet from the foot of the hill, almost immediately 
above the northern gate of the ancient city, and nearly half a mile south- 
west of the Makhdum-kund, are the remains of an enormous brick hidpa or 
“ tope,” now surmounted by a small temple of Mahadeva. There is a simi- 
lar ruin opposite this at the foot of Baibhar, and the bed of the ravine is 
also strewn with debris, I clearly identify these ruins with the description 
of Hwen Thsang :t En dehors de la porte septentrionale de la ville, il y a 

un Btodgia au nord-est de I’endroit oil fut dompte T elephant ivre il y a 

un Leaving this place, and going some few hundred yards to the 

north-east, one arrives at two small Jaina pagodas, built on a peak of the 
hill. The first is dedicated to Hemantu Sadhu, and the second to Mahavira, 
the 24ith Tirthankara of the Jainas, who is said to have lived and died at 
Pawapdri, eight miles north-east of Rajgir. Continuing to ascend the wes- 
tern face of the hill, one looks down on a rocky defile which se^pamtes Moimt 
Vipulufrom Matnagir, There is little difficulty in identifying this froin 
the remarks of Hwen Thsang as well as by those of Pah-IIian. The foriner 
saySjJ “ Au nord de I’endroit on Clie-lidseu (Saripouttra) avait obtenu le 
fruit du Saint (la dignite tout pres il y a une fosse large et pro- 

fonde, a cote de laquelle on a eleve un Btoupa Au nord-est de la fosse 

ardent e, a bangle de la ville entouree de motitagnes il y a un Btoupa. En 
cet endi’oit, le grand mediein QJiipodcm (Djivika) batit en fiiveur du Boiid- 
dha une salle pour rexplication de la loi.” Eah-Hian writes ;§ To tlie 
north-east of the city in the middle of a crooked defile, Djivika erected a 
Yihara .. Its ruins still existT I believe these places to be identical with 
the remains which I shall presently describe. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the east of the pagoda of Mahavira, one 
arrives at the summit of the hiU, which is exactly above the centre of the 
“ crooked defile.” At this place is an enormous platform 130 feet long by 

^ Ancient Geograpliy, p. 466. t Hemoires, Toan. Il, p. 16. 

J Memoires, Tom. Il, pp. 18-19. 

§ Beal’s Translation, Chap, xxviii, p. 113 . 
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30 wide, and about 6 feet above tbe surroimdiiig rocbs. It is eonstraeted 
almost entirely of the materials of Buddhist buildings — I counted more than 
30 pillars in the door alone, — and this is easily accounted for by a large pile 
of ruins at either end of the platform. The mound to the east is nearly 30 
feet high, and its surface is bestrewn with pillars and stone slabs. Tlie ruins 
to the west are undoubtedly those of a temple or vihara, and several gray 
stone columns are stiU erect. The modern Jaina temples on the platform 
deserve some notice, as all of them abound, more or less, in Buddhist orna- 
mentation. The first of the series of four is only about 10 feet scpare, and 
is surmounted by a simple semi-circular cupola. It is dedicated to Clian- 
draprabha, the Sth Tirthankara. The doorway is a fine specimen of 
Buddhist art. In the centre is a figure of Buddha under a canopy, and 
three parallel rows of exquisite geometrical pattern run round the 
sides. Above the door, a large ornamental slab, about five feet long 
and eight inches wide, is inserted ui the masonry. It is divided into 
seven compartments, the first of which, on either side, contain figures of 
elephants, and the remainder — groups of figures in the attitude of the daiiee. 
This is almost identical with the ornamentation of a very beautiful doorway 
excavated by me from the mound at Dapthu, and which is now in my col- 
lection of Buddhist sculptures. The next temple is divided into two cham- 
bers, and is of considerable size. It is dedicated to Mahavira, and both the 
inner and outer doors are very fine. The cornice of the latter is divided 
into nine compartments, in the first of which a man is represented in the act 
of dedicating a chaitya. The others are filled with the usual Buddhist de- 
vices. The top of the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next pagoda is 
faced by an open court, to the right and left of which are two slabs, the one 
covered with the representation of the ten Incarnations of Vishnu, and the 
other with those of the Nine Planets. The vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered with a modern inscription in Nagari. The doorway is 
surmounted by a comparatively plain moulding. This temple is dedicated 
to Munisixvrata, the 20th Jaina Tirthankara, who is said to have been 
born in Eajgh. Inside the fourth temple are four char anas — two of them 
being of white marble. They are dedicated respectively to Mahavira [or 
Vardhamana], Parshwanatha, Shanthanatha, and Kunthmi^tha — the 24tli, 
23rd, 16th, and 17th Tirthankaras respectively. 

Leaving the temples and skirting the north side of the ravine, you 
cross a narrow ridge which brings you to Mount Hatnagm. The summit is 
crowned by a tempde decorated with some small black basalt colnmns, 
elaborately carved. Prom this a stone staircase or pathway leads down the 
western slope of the hill to the plain beneath. 

Between Eatnagir and Udayagir lies a narrow valley covered with 
jungle, situated, as nearly as possible due north-east of the ancient city, 
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and stretcliing away as far as Giryak, a distance of six or seven miles. 

I sliali BOW proceed to establish if possible an identification of this valley, 
connected with the writings of both the pilgrims. Hweii Thsang writes as 
follows Au nord-est de la villa, il fit de qnatorze a quinze li” [2i or 3 
miles], et arriva au mont Ki-li-tlio-hm-tcV a (Gridhrakoiita Parvata), qui 
iotwlie au midi de la montagne du Tiord^ et s’^leve isolement a line hauteur 
prodigieuse. . . . Le roi I^'m-jpi’-so-lo (Bimbisara), voulant entendre la loi, leva 
nil grand nombre d’hommes ; puis, pour traverser la vallee et franchir les 
ravins, dermis le pied de la montagne jusqu’au sommet, il fit assembler des 
pierres, et pratiqua des escaliers larges d4 environ diw pas, et ay ant tme Ion- 
gimw de cing d siiv U. Au milieio du cliemin, il y a deux petits Stoupas : 

Le sommet de cette montagne est allonge de Test a Touest, et res- 

serre du sud au nord.” He then proceeds to speak of a viliara to the west 
of the mountain, a colossal stone once trodden by the sacred feet of Sakliya 
Muni, a stupa to the south, and a second on the simmit of the mountain. 
Pah-Hian’s descriptionf is far less minute, but he gives exactly the same 
distance \viz,, 15 li], and speaks of two caves on the hill — the colossal stone 
— ^the Viliara, and the lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made an attempt to explore the valley. Clear- 
ing the dense brushwood and jungle as I advanced, I skirted the foot of Rat- 
nagir for about a mile from the old city, and then struck across into the 
centre of the valley, and pushed on two miles further to the east. I then 
saw that to the east of Ratnagir there is another mountain terminating in a 
lofty peak, which towers above the summit of the surrounding hills. This 
mountain is called Beoghat, and I unhesitatingly identify it with that 
mentioned in the text of Pali-Hian and Hwen Thsang. It adjoins the sou- 
thern side of Vipula. In the middle of the valley, a stone terrace or stair- 
case, about 20 feet broad, runs due north, towards the foot of the liill, for 
a distance of 900 feet. At this |)oint it branches off to tlie east up tlie 
mountain side. At the distance of 300 feet from the plain, I found a small 
stupa in the very centre of tlie staircase about 8 feet square, and in front of 
it three or four steps are still almost intact, each step being about 18 or 20 
feet wide and a foot high. Near this place under a great heap of debris I 
found three images of Buddha almost perfect, but of the rudest workman- 
ship. They are uniform in size, and bear inscriptions. From the stupa the 
staircase continues to traverse the mountain-side for a distance of 800 feet. 
At this point I discovered a second stiipa and a large quantity of images, 
pillars, &c. Of these, the most remarkable are a figure of Buddha seated on 
a lion, a large Buddha seated on the usual lotus throne, and a standing 
figure of Buddha with a long inscription. All these idols have been remov- 
^ Memoires, Toin. II., pp. 20-21. 
f Beal’s Fah-Hian, Ch. xxix., p. 114. 
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ed to Biliar, and merit a mneli more detailed description. The terrace now 
becomes more broken, but its traces are visible up to the peak. From its 
commencement in the valley up to the summit of the mountain it measures, 
as nearly as possible, one mile. The south and west side of the hill are 
covered with the debris of houses, &c., and the solitary peak which crowns 
the hill is surmounted by an enormous brick stupa. Though there is no 
natural cave in the southern face of the hill, as might reasonably he expect- 
ed, the other featm^es it presents are so remarkable that its identification is 
beyond a doubt, and besides this everything tends to show that the caves 
and grottos of Bajgh were mostly artificial. 

Parallel with Patnagir and Devaghat [or Beoghat] runs IJdayagir. 
Two ramparts or walls seem to have traversed the valley. The first to the 
west now called the Nekpai-band, and the second stretches from the foot of 
Beoghat, as before described, to the centre of the valley, and this seems to have 
been continued as far as the foot of the TJdaya Hill. The slopes of this hill 
are more gradual than any of the others, and this accounts for the fortifications 
which surmount it. The steepest side of the mountain is towards the west, 
and it is through a narrow ravine at the foot of it, that the valley is entered 
from the south. The passage is very narrow, and in the centre runs the 
Banganga rivulet, which rises from beneath Sonargir. The pass was strong- 
ly fortified, and the ramparts and bastions are still remarkably perfect, 
although they have been exposed to the devastations of the rain and sun 
for many centuries. Just within the valley are the ruins of the two towers, 
and at the entrance of the pass, where the width of the ravine is little 
more than twenty feet, two forts of considerable size — one on the slope of 
Udayagir, and the other facing it, at the foot of Sonargir. The former 
measures 111 feet from the north to south, and 40 from east to west. From 
this point a massive wall, 16 feet thick (and still having an elevation of 
some 10 or 12 feet), stretches in a direct line due east to the summit of 
the mountain. I measured it to a distance of 4,000 feet from the com- 
mencement, and it thus appears to continue its course for more than two 
miles on the crest of the hill, then to cross over towards the north, and 
finally to pass down the northern slope, and into the narrow valley hetween 
IJdayagir and Eatnagir, just opposite the staii’case of Bimhisara, which leads 
to the summit of the Beoghat hill. The wall is composed of huge stones 
on either sid% closely fitted together without cement, the centre being filled 
up hy a mass of pebbles and rubbish. There are traces of Buddhist ruins 
on the top of the hill, and I found several images, and the remains of two 
large stupas, and one temple similar to that on Baibliar. There is also a 
large enclosure containing five modern Jaina temples — the centre one square 
and the others triangular in shape. Each of the small ones contains a 
figure of Buddha hearing the creed, “ ye dharma hetu, etc.” There are 
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large numbers of gray stone columns at the foot of tlie mounds above men- 
tioned, and the spot bas evidently been once the site of a Vibara. 

Although five hills are stated both in poetry and history to have sur- 
rounded the ancient capital of Magadha, this can hardly be considered 
literally correct, and to xnaintain the old description, several peaks must be 
considered as forming part of the same mountain. Thus the rocky dills 
of Chhata, (or Chhakra,) must he deemed the eastern extremity of Baibhar, 
and the various parts of Sonargir must he considered as portions of one 
great hill. Sonargir, the most extensive, though the least lofty, of all the 
hills, begins at the south-east corner of the valley, and runs due east from 
this point till it reaches the centre of the valley just above the plain of the 
Ranbhum. From this point three branches stretch eastwards ; the first 
inclining slightly towards the north, and forming the southern boundary 
of the valley of the Eve hills, the second runs due east and forms the 
•western side of tlie ravine which leads into the Hisua-Kowada plains, and 
the third turns first south, then again almost due east, and linally termi- 
nates, as I have before described, in the rocks and torrents of Banganga. 
This was evidently the weakest point in the natimal defences of the city ; 
for an enemy who had once gained the entrance of the valley, (which ap- 
pears to have been still further protected by a semi-circular wall outside it,) 
could easily pass up the gentle slope between the two last mentioned branch- 
es of the hill, and descend by an equally easy road on the northern side of 
the hill into the very heart of the valley. I ascended the hill on this side, 
and soon gained the summit, which, like that of Udayagir, is occupied by 
an enormous pile of ruins, and a modern Jaina temple. Inside the pagoda 
is a large Egm'e of Buddha, hearing the creed, and also a comparatively 
modern mscription on the unoccupied portions of the pedestal Several 
columns are lying about, and als6 portions of cornice and other ornamental 
carving. This was once, evidently, the site of some great vihara or temj)ie. 
Thirty paces south of the pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great wall, 
almost unbroken and entire. It is uniformly sixteen feet thick, but its 
height differs, at various places. It commences in the Baribhuni plain, and 
then runs in a direct line to the summit of the hill, a distance of 2300 feet. 
From this point an enormous embankment imns across the valley to the foot 
of Baibhar, and now bears the name of Jarasandha’s hand. At the top of 
the mountain the wall turns to the east, following the crest of the central 
hraiicli of Sonargir, which now takes an almost semi-circular form, to a dis- 
tance of 4100 feet. The wall at this pomt runs down the ravine, crosses it 
close to the source of the Banganga torrent, then ascends the slope of the 
southern branch of the hiU, and passes first along its ridge and then down 
its western slope till it ends in the foot to the west of the stream, as nearly 
as possible 12,000 feet from its commencement in the Raiibbdm plain. The 
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fort a.t wliieh it ends is about half the size of the one on the opposite side of 
the torrent. 1 have thus succeeded in tracing the great wall which formed 
the artificial defence of the valley ; hut .strange to say, popular leg'dids, so 
far from eoiineeting it with any such purpose, make it the evening walk of 
the Asura king- — ^the spot where he used to enjoy the cool mountain air after 
the fatigues of the day. 

Before giving some account of the wild ravine to the west of the valley 
it may he interesting to say something of the Jaina pagodas which still 
adorn the hills. They are maintamed and rej^aired hy subseripti.ons collect- 
ed all over India, and are yearly visited hy thousands of pilgrims from 
Gwaliar, Bombay, Calcutta, and Mursliidahad. They all contain charmias^ 
or impressions of the sacred feet of the Tirthankaras — generally carved in 
black basalt, hut sometimes in marble, and invariably surrounded by a 
Niigari inscription. I have taken copies of the whole of them, but many 
have become very indistinct, on account of the oil, ghi, &c., with which they 
are anointed. The following are specimens of them.^ * In the temple 
dedicated to Munisuvrdta, on the Vipula Hill, I found the following : — “ On 
the 7th of the waxing moon in the month of Kai'tika, Samvat 1848, the 
image of the supremely liberated sage who attained salvation on the Yij^ida 
Mountain together with his congregation, was made and consecrated by 
S'ri Amrita Dliarma Yachaka.” In another of the series of temples ; — 
On the 9th of the waxing moon in the month of Phalguna, Samvat 1504, 
by Santha Slvaraja, &c., of the noble Jatada race.” On Sonfo'gir : — “lu 
the auspicious Kliadatara Fort [^garli], the image of S'ri Adinatha, &e.” 
The other inscriptions are similar, and the dates 1819, 1823, (on Udayagir) 
1816, (Ratnagir) 1830 Samvat, occur. I will give one other at length. 
It comes from Vipulagir, and runs as follows; — On Friday, the IBtli 
of the waxing moon, in the month of Aswina, when the S'aka year 
1572 was current, Samvat 1707, [A. D. 1650], Suyarna and his younger 
brother Gobardbana, sons of Lakshiniddsa and his wife Vananihala, of the 
Vihara Yastuvya family, of the Dopada gotra, caused certain repairs to be 

done to in Raj agriha.” Babu Rajendralala Mitra remarks, that in 

this inscription all the proper munes have the title ‘ sangha’ prefixed to 
them, and this shows that the individuals in question belonged to a Buddhist 
congregation., . 

In one of the temples at the summit of Yipulagir I found tlie follow- 
ing : — -“ On the 7tli of the waxing moon in Kfodika, this statue of Mukliti- 
gupta, the absolutely hherated -sage, was made by Sri Saaga, on the “ Sri 
Yipulacliala MU, and consecrated by the preachers of salvation.” The Clia- 
rapa on Ratnagir bears the following Om, Salvation. On the 6th of 

* Til ese readiiigs and translations were made by B4bd Eajendralala Mitra, te 
whose valuable assistance I cannot be too gratefuh 
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tlie waxing moon in the inontli of Maglia, Samvat year 1829, Slia Mjinik- 
eliaiid, son of Bnlilddasa of the Gran ghigotra and Osa family, an inhabitant 
of Hiigli, having repaired the temple on the Ihxtin^giri hill in Eaj agriha, 
placed the two lotus-like feet of the Jina Sri Parsvanatha there.” I 
coiicliicle with the oldest inscription, which is on Sonargir— “ On the 9th of 
the waxing moon in the month of Phalguna, in the Samvat year 1504<.,. ... 
of the Jatada Gotra, Eamamala Yanna Basa, son of Sangha Manikadeva, 
son of the wife of Sangha ... haraia, son of Sangha Bunaraia, son of Sangha 
Devaraja.” [A. D. PM7.] ' 

The most recent of the inscriptions is dated as late as Samvat 1912, or 
A. D. 1855., 

The ravine on the west of the valley is bounded on either side by a range 
of rocky hills, terminating in a narrow pathway covered with almost impene- 
trable brushwood and jungle. The plain between the mountains is almost level, 
and is covered with bushes, and broken here and there hy heaps of stone. A 
huge emhankmcgit stretches right across it, from the foot of Somirgir (exactly 
below the Jaina tample which crowns its summit) to that of Baibhar. The 
plain to the east of this is the Ranbhum. - About a quarter of a mile beyond 
this a second hand^ hardly inferior in size and importance, traverses the valley 
almost at right angles. 

The traveller Fah-Hiyan quitted the^Magadha capital through the 
ravine and the rugged valley of Jeti-ban which lies beyond it. I have tra- 
versed the whole of the eouiitry as far as the hot springs of Tapoban, but a 
detailed description of it, does not find a place here, as it lies beyond the 
limits of “ Bihar in Patna.” 

V,— -From Tiladaka [or Tilasakya] Monastery to Kalya'npn^r. 

Hwen Thsang started from the east of Patna [Patali] and proceeded 
to a monastery situated at a place called Tilagalcya, hut strange to say one 
account makes the distance thirty-five miles or seven yojanas, and tlie other 
twenty miles or one hundred lis. Although I am unable to explain this dis- 
crepancy, except by the generally inacctu'ate distances given by the writer, 
I have no hesitation in ideiitif^diig this place with the modern village of Til- 
larali or Tillardah situated, as nearly as possible twenty-four miles to the 
south-west of the most easterly part of Patna, (which town is nearly eight miles 
long) on a narrow strip of land between the Kattar and the Sona streams, two 
branches of the Phalgii Eiver. The modern village consists of a straggling 
line of houses and shops running from east to west, hut nearly a third of 
them are tinoccupiecl and fast falling to decay. The town of Tillarah, 
however, still hears the signs of a period of prosperity which has now long 
since passed away. The ruins of a fine bridge of five arches still spans the 
now nearly dried up course of the Sona-nadi * a splendid masjid eoxnposcd 
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entii’elj of Buddhist materials is falling to decay’ on the eastern outsknts of 
the village,, and the mined verandahs, courtyards, and tombs, which meet 
the eye in all directions, serve only to testify to the fact, that even dur- 
ing the later days of Musalinan rule, TilLirah had not altogether lost its 
pristine importance. Hwen Thsang tells us a good deal about the splendour 
of the TilLirah monastery, when he visited it in February, 637 He 

writes : — The convent of Tillarah has four courtyards, and is ornamented 
with verandahs, three-storied pavillions, lofty towers, and a series of gates. 
It was built by the last scion of the house of Binibisara, who was a man of 
more than, ordinary attainments, and who assembled around him men of 
talent and worth for every quarter. Men of letters from distant countries 
flocked there in crowds. There are a thousand recluses here who study the 
doctrine of the Grreater Yessel. In the road which leads to the eastern gate, 
there are three viharas, each of them surmounted by a cupola hung with 
hells. These huildings are several stories high, and are surmounted by ba- 
lustrades. The doors, windows, rafters, columns, etc., are covered with bas- 
reliefs ill gilded copper, decorated with still choicer ornaments. A casket of 
relics is deposited in each vihara. From time to time a supernatural light 
proceeds from these, and wonders and marvels occur there.” The site of 
this once magnificent pile of huildhigs is now marked by an enormous 
mound of irregular shape, near the banks of the Sonanadi, about fifty feet 
high, and covered, I regret to say, with Muhammadan tombs. Nearly every 
grave that has been dug there, has yielded some specimen of Bnddliistic art, 
and idols of brass and basalt are constantly found there. I have secured some 
very beautiful specimens of the latter, but the former are sold as soon as 
discovered and quickly converted into the heavy ‘ batisi’ and ^ kara’ which 
decorate (?) the wrists and ancles of the women of the lo wer castes of the Hin- 
dus. Few places in India, I feel sure, would yield more arcliseological treasure 
than tills great Tillarah mound, and a shaft might he very well cut through 
it, without interfering with or in any way injuring the tombs on its surface. 

At the eastern side of the village is a large masjid raised by a platform 
a few feet above the surrounding plains. This platform is composed almost 
entirely of pillars, portions of cornice, etc., which once belonged tosornegTeat 
Buddhist temple. The building is smTounded by a brick wall, and the en- 
closure is entered by a porch facing the east, both doors of wlxieh are purely 
Buddhistic. One hears an inscription of two lines, but is so macli defaced as 
to he quite illegible. The word ‘ Sam vat,’ however, is decipherable. The 
masjid itself consists of one oblong chamber forty-one feet by twenty-two 
broad, the roof of which, is supported by three rows of pillars iinmbering 
fourteen in the centre of the building, while several others are ahnost com- 

^ Memoires, Yoi. II., p. 439. 
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pletely iml)edded in the brick work. The roof is nine feet six mclies above 
the floor. Most of tlie pillars are about six feet six inches high, and have, 
separate capitals and bases. They are surmounted by long stone beams 
placed transversely, which in turn support the roof consisting of huge slabs 
of granite and basalt. The pillars are of great variety of shape and design. 
Some are square, both at the capital, base, and shaft ; others have square bases 
and capitals but simple octagon shafts, while others again are oval and 
covered with the richest ornament. Most of these exhibit great freedom of 
design, and several of them are of the most graceful form. The Sangi Masjid’ 
(as it is popularly called) was built on the site of a Buddhist temple, and near- 
ly all the graves dug around it, have yielded either figures, pillars, or portions 
of cornice and moulding. The Musalmaii of Tilhirah refuses to luiry in 
any tomb from v/liich any idolatrous image or carving lias been turned np, and 
for this reason a grave has sometimes to be dug three or four times over. 
Just outside the gate of the Sangi Masjid, a man pointed out a spot, 
which he said * had been dug out for his father’s grave, and subsequxintly 
abandoned because a large image had been found there. I ordered an excava- 
tion to be made in the place indicated, and came on a splendid figure of 
Buddha, unfortunately broken in three pieces, about four feet from tlie sur- 
face. The black basalt in wbicli it was carved, is of the finest quality, and 
the features quite perfect. It has been photographed. Outside the doors of 
the masjid is a second enclosure containing the tomb of Sayyid Yusuf Iqb-Al, 
a Muhammadan saint who lived in Tillarab about two- hundred and fifty 
years ago. He and his six brothers are greatly respected and revered by the 
Musalmans ol the Tillirah district, and the tombs of the latter are to be 
found at the villages of Meawan, Mand^j, Abdalpm, Batbpdr, iWbalpdr, 
and Bibipur. 

Down to the time of Akbar, Tilhirah was a place of some eon sidtn*al)le 
importance, and the capital of one of the hurgest parganalis between tlie 
Bajgir hills and the Ganges. Its area is in the Ahi-i-Akbari stated to be 
39,053 bighalis, and its revenue 2,920,360 dams. It also had to furnish 
a force of 300 cavalry and 20 infantry. 

Some of the finest figures and carvings in my collection come from 
the Tillarab monastery. I extract a description of them from my catalogue 
[No. LZII.]. Uninutiiated alto-relievo figure in fine black basalt, two feet 
seven inches high, holding a lotus in either hand. On the head is a jewelled 
crown, conical in shape, with curious ornaments behind the ears. The hair 
is dressed in profuse ringlets. A garland passes over the left shoulder across 
the body. The earrings consis b of two parts— a jewelled ring, passed through 
an oval hoop. There is a jewelled gmlle around the waist. The body is 
covered •with a tight jacket, having an ornamental facing. The legs are 
covered with pantaloons, and the feet with hoots. A sword is girded below 
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tlie left tMgli. Between the feet is a small grotesque booted figurej gather- 
ing np a set of reins in his hands and waving a whip over his shonlders. 
Below this is a row of seven horses galloping from left to right, and drawing 
a chariot. On the other side of the main figure are attendants; standing 
booted, and wearing cmious caps and circular earrings. Above these, dimi- 
nutive female figures are seen, discharging arrows right and left. The figure 
may be either Hindu or Buddhist.” The next figure [LXIY.] is purely Hin- 
du (for at Tillarah as in the Nalaiida ruins Hindu and Buddhist idols are 
mixed together). Like the one last described, it is unbroken. It is an 
alto-relievo in black basalt two feet four inches high, containing figures of 
Durga and Siva. Siva is four-handed, and is elaborately dressed and orna- 
mented. He is seated on a bull. The upper hand to the light grasps a 
lotus, while the other rests playfully on the chin of the goddess. His lower 
hand on the opposite side passes round her body and supports her left breast. 
The one above it grasps a trident. His right leg is turned outwards to the 
right, but the left one is twisted over the bull’s head, so that the right leg 
of the goddess rests upon it. Her right hand passes round his neck, while 
the left grasps a mirror. She is seated on a lion. In Ms right ear is a cir- 
cular ring and in his left an ohlong drop. In her case the arrangement is 
reversed. His hair is rolled up into a hall first, while hers is dressed almost 
precisely after the fashion of George Ilnd’s time.” Another figm’e represents 
a jJwe^ye-handed goddess (quite perfect) with a Buddha seated in the hair. 
Each hand contains some weapon or ornament, e. y., a string of heads, an arrow^ 
&c. The creed is engraved above. This idol is unique as far as Bihar is con- 
cerned. 

About fom’ miles south-east of TilHrah is a village called Ongari, in 
which there is a splendid tank called" the Suraj Pok’har. To the north of it 
there is a temple containing an image of Surjya, and a pit of broken Bud- 
dhist figures. Under a heap of bricks and rubbish, I picked out two idols of 
great beauty and differing essentially in design from those generally found. 

About a mile and a half from Ongari, across the rice fields to the 
south, are the remains of a large town, called Biswak or Biswa. Like Tilhi- 
rah, this place gave its name to a parganah which, according to tlie Ain-i- 
Akbari, once contained 35,318 bighabs, and wdiich stretches away nearly as far 
east as the banks of the Panehana. There are two enormous tanks to the 
east of the village, and two mud forts of considerable size and antiquity. 
To tbe north of the first tank is a long line of tumuli, which fnark the site 
of some large Buddhist vihara. I cleared away one end of it, and came on 
a perfect heap of figures, some of them quite unique. With one exception 
(that of an idol of Ganesh) all the remains discovered by me were purely 
Buddhistic. One figure is eight-handed and somewhat resembles the many- 
handed divinity of Tillarah, and another is a Padmopani Buddda nearly life- 
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size. Besides the figures, I cItLg out a elictrana almost like these of E^ja- 
griha. 

Islampur is about four miles to the south-west of Biswak and is still 
a very fioiirishing town, doing a good trade in rice and tobacco, and affording 
a resting-place for the pilgrims who pass down in great numbers from the 
north of Bengal en route for Graya. To the extreme west of the village I 
lighted on the remains of a large vihara, many of the granite columns of which 
still exist intact, but I regret to say that the bulk of the building was pulled 
down some years ago by the zamhidar of the place, one Chaudhri Zuhiirul 
Hac[, to construct the platform of his new masjid, and I am told cart-loads of 
figures, &c., were used for the same purpose. The old men of the place remember 
the time when the building was intact, and say it resembled very much the 
^ Saiigi Masjid’ of Tillarah and contained a IsTagari inscription, and a great 
deal of sculptui’e. About a mile south-west of Islampilr, is a small village called 
Icchos, which was doubtless the site of a great Buddhist temple and vihara. 
I found the remains of a tope close to the old mud fort, and saw in a garden a 
great figure of the ascetic Buddha, nearljr six feet high. A short distance 
ojf, I found the remains of two very fine basalt columns, the largest piece 
being still six feet long. The base is 2 feet high and Its feet broad. Next to 
it comes a circular band or ornament one foot four inches wide, each corner 
being decorated by a sprig of very elaborate scroll work, the stone heliiiid 
which is hollowed out leaving the inner circle mibroken. This is a constant 
feature in Buddhist pillars, and I found a miniature reproduction of this 
column at Logani, a mile to the north of Bihar. Above the ornament in 
question, the shaft becomes octagon and there is a lion-rampant at each of 
the four corners. This portion of the pillar is two feet in height, and is de- 
corated with small arched canopies and pillars about afoot high, surmoimted 
by fork-shaped pieces of scroll work. Above this is second line of nielies. 
The quality of the stone is very fine and holes have been rubl)ecl in its base 
by persons who imagine its touch a sovereign remedy for swollen neeks and 
throats 1 One mile south-west of Icchos is a large village called Mul)arak- 
pur. To the south is a large tank and at its north-west corner a huge mound 
marking the site of a temple or vihara of great importance. I moved away 
a great portion of the rubbish and succeeded in recovering a large quaiitity of 
very beautiful figures. Notably I may mention a basalt arch, with a gargoyle 
face for its (supposed) keystone and long lines of rich carving right and left, a 
figure of Jama, with a background of flames, and a large mixtine of Hindii 
and Buddhist idols, more than forty in number. Several of there were un- 
finished, and others scarcely begun. For this reason, I suppose Mubarakpiir 
to have been the site of a the sculptor’s studio. 

About 300 yards to the south of the Mubtokpfir ruins is a village 
known as Afzalpur Sarunda, Here again are the remains of a tope now 
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covered by a mud fort. To tire south of the village is anotherlarge tauk and 
I found several Buddhistic figures on its hanks. To the west of it is a fine 
uncultivated plain studded with mangoe groves and stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach to the distant hills of Barabar. In the western outskirts 
of the plain, and not far from the side of the tank, are the marks of a 
large tumulus, and several Buddhist figures surround it. Following a road 
for about a mile to the south across the plain, I came quite suddenly on a 
large tumulus on the outskirts of a village, the name of which is Lat. About 
a hundred yards to the east of this place, in the midst of a rice field lies an 
enormous column hewn from a single feet in length. The 

base is square, and seven feet long by three broad ; tlie capital is of the same 
shape, but is five feet long and four broad. The shaft has sixteen sides, each 
about six inches in breadth. There is not a vestige of a temple or building 
in this plain of rice, fields, in fact one might almost say as appropriately of 
it, as of the Sundarban, that “there is no stone big enough there to throw 
at a dog.” The appearance of this enormous solitary column lying by itself, 
half buried in the sandy soil which surrounds it, is very striking. The villagers 
of Liit [the vernacular for ^ a pillar’] have their own story about their venerat- 
ed deity (for puja is daily offered to it), and it is as follows. More than a 
thousand years ago Sibai Singh reigned in Tirhut, having Darbhangah for his 
capital. The king’s servants were martial men of the Eajpiit caste, and his 
favourite was a soldier named Eanjit Singh. One day the king went to see 
the progress of the works at a tank which he was excavating near his palace, 
and Eanjit Singh was of his guards. The king and his companions began to 
throw up the earth and assist the workmen at their labour, but Ranjit stood 
aloof leaning on his spear. This provoked the king who began to chide him 
for his indifference. The soldier ^replied, ^ I am by caste a Khatria, my busi- 
ness is to figlit or to execute any great commission you may entrust me 
with — not to dig or build.’ On this the king wrote a letter to the prince of 
Ceylon, who was no other than the mighty Eahan, and requested him to send^ 
two colossal pillars for the new tanks. The execution of this order was 
made over to Eanjit Singh. Taking the letter, Eanjit made his way to the 
“ golden island of the south,” and having procured the pillars, enlisted the 
aid of the “ dll fits,” or supernatural messengers to convey them to Tirhut. 
These, although possessed of enormous strength could only travel by 
night. The first reached Darhhangah in safety, hut the hearers of the second 
tarried at Sarunda to get oil for their torches, and the dawn hreaking upon 

* To place a large pillar in the centre of a tank was a onstom of the times. In 
a great tank just ontsicle Bihar there is a colnnm about twenty feer high still stand- 
ing. This custom has hardly ceased to prevail. General Olande Hartin erected a 
colossal pillar in the middle of the artificial lake which faces the Indo-Italian palace 
which he bnilt in Lakhnan. 
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tlieiii suddenly they fled, leaving tlieirbnrden in the open plain.” It is said 
tliat the kings of Darhliangah have often tried in vain to raise the Lat. 
Mitarjit Singh (who was alive in the time of Lord Cornwallis) spent large 
sninsin endeavouring to remove it, hut was at last deterred, by an apparition 
of the pillar, which warned him in a dream that the accomplishment of his 
purpose would lead to his certain destruction. The village regard the Lat 
with the most superstitions veneration and declare the last time it was pol- 
luted by the touch of an unbeliever, the villagers were promptly visited a 
conflagration. 

About a mile to the south-east of the Lat is a village called Dapthu, 
the site of a great mass of ruined temples, of which a long account is given 
in Montgomery Martin’s Gya and Shahahad,’ pp. 97-100. I quote it in de- 
tail merely for the pui’pose of illustrating how quickly buildings, even of the 
most solid description, disappear, under the influence of the varying seasons 
of an Indian climate. 

^‘Immediately west from the temple called Parasnatli is a line of 
four temples running north and south. The two extreme temples of this 
line are said to he those of Kanaiya, the images of which entirely resemble 
those usually called Lakshmi Narayan or Vasudeva, and are very large. I 
believe that those which have two attendants on each side are usually called 
by the former name, and those which have only one attendant as tliis, are 
called by the latter, hut I did not at first attend to the distinction, and can- 
not say whether or not it is generally observed. The temple furthest north 
consists of one chamber supported by antique columns of granite. 

“ The brick work had fallen and was rebuilt by Baja Mitrajit’s grand- 
father, hut has again decayed a great deal. The door is of stone and is 
highly ornamented. The original sides r^iam, hut the lintel has been 
removed, and its place supplied by one of tlie sides of tbe door of Parasnatli 
which will perhaps show that before the repair was given, tlie teoi|)le had 
„been so long a ruin that its door had been lost. Tiie soutlierii temple of 
Eanaiya is an entire min, hut the image remains in its ]>lace, 

“ The central temple next to this is the most entire, and contains a large 
image, called Surya, and very nearly similar to that of Akbarpur. On one 
side is placed the usual figure called Lakshmi Narayan. The temple consists 
of a flat-roofed natmundir porch, or propylacrum and of a pyramidical shrine 
or mundir. The roof of the former consists of long stones supportetl by 
stone beams and these by columns. The interstices of the outer ro ws are 
filled with bricks to complete the walls. 

“ The shrine, except the door is constructed entirely of brick. Both the 
door of the shrine and the stone- work of the porch are of much greater anti- 
quity than the parts that consist of brick, which have probably been several 
times renewed j but there is no appearance that the image or stone*' 
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work has ever undergone alteration ; and this seems to be by far the 
most ancient temple of the district that still remains tolerably entire. 

...The porch consists of four rows of columns, the interstices between 
the two outermost of which, as I have said, are filled up with bricks to form 
the walls. Round the porch, but not built into the wall, have been placed a 
row of small images intended as an ornament and not at all consecrated to 
worship. 

“ They were placed in the following order ; — A. Surya similar to that 
worshipped, Jagadamba, as usual killing a man and a buffalo, a Haragauri 
as usual, a Ganes dancing as that at Dinajpur, another Haragauri as usual, 
a Lulcshmi Harain or Vasudeva, as usual; another Surya; a male called 
Vishnu, like Vasudeva but in armour ; one called Gauri Sankar represents 
a male sitting between two females and leaning one foot on a crocodile. 
There is here neither bull nor lion as in the common. Gauri Sankar, or Ha- 
ragauri. Another Ganes, another Gauri Sankar or Haragauri. Another 
Ganes ; another Gauri Sankar, or Haragauri, another Ganesa, another Gauri 
Sankar like the last, a Harasingha in the form usual in the ancient tem- 
ples of this district, a strange male figure, called Trinikrama Avatar, whicdi 
I have seen nowhere else ; a female sitting on a bull and leaning on a porcine 
head which is called Varaha, but is quite different from that so-called at 
Baragang*, nor have I seen it anywhere else; although among such immense 
numbers of images as are scattered through this district, many may have 
escaped my notice. 

On the outside of the door is a very curious sculpture, which is called 
Bhairau, but seems to me to represent a prince riding out to hunt the ante- 
lope. He is accompanied by archers, musicians, targeteers, women, dogs, &c. 
The animal on which he rides is by the natives called a sheep, but I pre- 
sume, was intended to represent a horse. The last temple of the place im- 
mediately north to that of Suijya is an entire rnin, and has contained an 
enormous linga, before which is placed the form of Gauri Sankar tliat is 
common at the place.” 

To the south of the village of Dapthii is a large dried up tank, now a 
flourishing rice field. To the north of this is a huge mound covered with 
the densest jungle. I made an excavation through it, and found a colossal 
figure of Vhslinu somewhat mutilated, and a doorway of great beauty. This 
has been photographed. It consists of three pieces. The two lintels are 
ornamented with boldly executed mouldings to the right and left, and tou-ards 
the centre by lines of ligmes, apparently those of dancers and inusicians. 
The chief feature of the upper cornice is a crowd of figures supporting a crown, 
extended over some obj ect of veneration, which has been too much mutilated 
, to : admit of description . . The musical instruments, ■ 'dresses, etc. , ..are precisely 
those of. the present, day. 

^ ■ 83 "' '' 
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Along the western side of the tank are the remains of a row of temples, 
four in niimher, of which, two have yielded completely to the ravages of 
decay, and the sites of which are only marked by mounds of earth, broken 
pillars, and iTiigraents of idols. The second temple still remains in a tolera- 
ble state of preservation, and the fourth, although very dilapidated, is still 
perfect enough to allow tlie spectator to form a correct idea of its 
size and proportions. The second temple of the row is built of bricks, rather 
smaller than those of Bargaon, and faces the east. There is a stone 
cornice at the top, and the entrance consists merely of a narrow opening in 
the brick work. This leads to a com't or porch, twenty-three feet square, 
and ten high, as measiu’ed from the inside. The roof consists of long slabs 
of grey stone laid from east to west and covered with a thick layer of plas- 
ter. This is supported by sixteen columns, twelve of which are almost 
entirely imbedded in the brick work, while four are as near as possible in 
the centre of the building'. These pillars have square bases and capitals and 
octagon shafts, and are surmounted by separate capitals oblong in shape, 
being about four feet in length, and about a foot thick. Various idols are 
grouped around the chamber. There is a distance of about six feet between 
the pillars. At the west end of the room is a very finely carved doorway 
(of which Montogomery Martin's drawing conveys a very incorrect idea). 
It measures seven feet five inches in width. The pillars on either side are 
two feet wide, and six feet high, and the slab which surmounts them is of 
about the same size. The whole is covered with a very beautiful geometrical 
pattei'n. The actual doorway is only two feet nine inches wide. It leads 
to a small chamber eight feet square, the roof of which has Mien in, hut 
which I suppose was onee covered by a dome or cupola. This contains a 
large hooted figure of Surj^^a much mutilated, and a very perfect one of 
Vishnu, similar to those recovered from Bargaon, and now in my collection. 

The whole building resembles most strongly the Buddhist temple dis- 
covered by me on the Baihhar hill at Itajgriha, of wliieb, a Ml description 
has been given in Chapter IV. Strange to say, I only found two ptii'ely 
Buddhist images amongst the ruins of I)apthu ; hiit I have little doulit the 
temples were originally intended for Buddhist worsliip, and this is confirmed 
by the fact that several figures [most probably of Buddhas] appear to have 
been deliherateli/ remomd from the ornamentation of the doorway Ibiind by 
me in the mound to the north of the diied-iip tank. Tlie other temple 
has no inner room, hut is otherwise similar in shape to the first. The lintels 
of the door (now fallen down) are very fine, and are almost identical with 
speciineiis from Nalan da in my collection. 

Two- miles to the soiith-east of Dapthii is another village, called Sartliua, 
where I found the remains of a tope (nearly levelled by time) and a figure 
of Buddha, now in my collection, and rather larger tlian life. It is in the- 
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•Qsnal attitude, and the Buddhist creed is inscribed over the halo which sur- 
romids its head. Four miles east of Sarthua is a place called Mahmdda, once 
the site of a viliara. There is a large mound of bricks to the east of the 
village, at the top of which several granite columns have been collected and 
arranged, forming as it were a miniature reproduction of the Sangi Masjid at 
Tillarah. Lea^^ing this village, and going seven miles to the north-east, 

I arrived at a hamlet called Sawra, which is exactly two miles to the south- 
west of the site of the once great hTalanda monastery — the modern village 
of Bargaon. We can now begin to trace again the foot-steps of Hwen 
Thsang, whom we left at Tillarah setting out for the Guiiamati monastery, 
the sacred Pipal tree of Bodh-Gya, and the other holy places to the 
west and south of the mountains of Eajagriha. We must now suppose 
for a moment that he has hnished his inspection of the ruins of Kusa- 
garapdra, and having arrived within the precincts of “ our sacred mother 
Nalanda,” is describing the neighbourhood of the convent.^ “ Au sud-ouest 
de jSTalanda il fit Imit a neuf li, et arriva a la ville de Koulika. Au centre 
s’dlevait un stofipa qui avait ete bati par le roi A^oka. C’etait le pays 
natal du venerable Mogalan-pouttra. A cote de cette ville il y a un stou- 
pa. Ce fut dans cet endroit que le venerable Mogalan-pouttra entra dans le 
nirvana definitif ; le stoupa renferme les reliques de son corps.” This sj^ot 
mn 1)6 most satisfactorily identified ivith Sawra. I found there the remains 
of a large stupa and nine very perfect Buddhist idols. I again return to the 
pilgrim’s narrative. t “ Apres avoir fait quelque li a Test du pays de Moga- 
lan-pouttra il reiicontra un stoupa.” This must be Jagdespiir — one mile to 
the east of Sawra. This is strangely confirmed by the existence of an enormous 
tumulus there, together with a gigantic alto-relievo figure of Buddha, now 
worshipped as the goddess Rukhmini. Hwen Thsang then seems to have gone 
twenty lis to the south-east:l: and to have arrived at the town of Kalapinika. 
« On y voit au centre,” he writes, un stoupa hati par le roi Acoka ; c'etait le 
pays natal du venerable paripouttra. Le puits desa maison existe encore au- 
joiird’hui. A cote du puits il y a un stoupa. Ce fut-la que le venerable 
paripouttra entra dans le nirvana. Un monument renferme les reliques de 
son corps.” This corresyyonds almost exactly with the fosiiion of Ohmidi^ 
mail y four miles south-east of Ndlandd. This singularly picturesque spot 
is situated about tw^o miles from the foot of the Eijagriha hills and near the 
hanks of the Panchan a. The surrounding country is well-wooded, and 
beautlM tank forms the western boundary of the village, wliieh possesses a 
large mud fort, said to have been built early in the last century hy Kamdar 
Khan Main of Eajagriha. To the south of the tank is the ruin of a stupa, 
near which I found a pile of Buddhist idols— -most of them much mutilated. 
I recovered, however, one very fine figure of Bucldha, the description of 
Memohes, Tom. 11., p. 51. f Memoires, p. 51. J Idem^ p. 54^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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wliicli I quote from my catalogue. [XV.] Statue of Buddlia, in blaek basalt^ 
ive feet three inches high, seated on a throne, divided into two portions. 
The upper consists of a double row of lotus leaves, and tlie lower is divided 
into five compartments — containing representations of devotees at either 
corner— then two lions-eoiichant and, in the centre, the Wheel of tlie Law 
supported by a deer on either side. The figure is seated in the attitude of 
meditation. The head is surrounded by an elaborate balo, above whicdi rises 
a three branched pipal tree ; on either side of the head is a seated Buddha, 
and on either side of the body, two attendants each, two feet high, and most 
elaborately dressed. The one to the right has a diminutive Buddha, seated" 
in the hair, which is twisted into a point. These figures are veiy richly 
ornamented with a spangled dhdti,” and highly wrought bangles and 
necklace. The usual flower garland surrounds the body, and a lotus is 
grasped in the left hand.” A little further to the east, I came on another 
large heap of Buddhist caiwings — door lintels, ehaityas, etc., and the pieces of 
an enormous Buddha as large as the Telia Bhandar at Nalanda, or the Sri 
Bullum BiidcTlia at Titriiwan. About half a mile to the south-west is 
another village — Kaljanpur. There I also found ruins of mom Buddhist 
buildings, and a nmnber of idols. The principal of these was that of a god- 
dess, five feet high and seated on a throne, almost exactly similar to that 
just now described. The figure is eight-handed and the breasts are mutilat- 
ed. Tbe waist is encircled by an elaborately sculptured girdle, from the 
centre of which a chain and jewel depends over the pedestal. A star pat- 
terned garment descends from the waist as far as the ankles of both feet. 
The left foot depends from the throne, and rests on a lotus blossom, sup- 
ported by the head and arms of an attendant, while a second devotee holds 
a fiower in his hand a short distance off. An elaborate ornament encircles 
the neck and the lower part of the arms. Tlie hair is gatlicred uj) in a 
eliignoii on the top of the head, hut ultimately falls in ringlets over the 
shoulders. Several of the hands are mutilated. The upper hand on the 
right side grasps a circular shield, and the wrist is decorated by two l)angles. 
The second wrist is encircled by a ‘ batisx.’ The third hand (liaving three 
bangles on the wrist) grasps a bow and the fourth a shell. The lower liand 
on the right side rests on the right knee ; the next holds a sword, and has 
one bangle on the wrist. The third is ornamented with tlie batisi, and 
the fourth, having two bangles or armlets on the wrist, is in the act of draw- 
ing an arrow from the quiver. On either side of the heads are two attend- 
ants holding scrolls or garlands. Ai'ound the large figure were strewn 
innumerable fragments of Buddhas of all sizes. Three miles to the south- 
east of Xalyaiipfir, one arrives at the foot of the Indra-Saila hill, wliicli rises 
from the hank of the Panchana river, just above the village of Giryak. 
Here again there is little difficulty in following the ^steps of " Hwen Thsang, 
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and I cannot do better than quote Hs own words.* A Test du stoiipa dn 
paripoutra il fit environ trente li et arriva ^ nne montagne appelee Indra- 
gila-gonba. Les cavernes et les vallees de eette montagne sont tenebreuses : 
des bois flenris la eonvrent d’ nne ricbe vegetation. Snr le passage snperieur 
de eette montagne s’elevent deux pics isoles. Bans uiie caverne du pie meri- 
dional il j a line grande maison taillee dans le roc : celle est large et basse. 

Sur le pic oriental il y a un convent. Bevant le convent il y a un 

stoCipa qu’ on appelle Hansa-sangharama.” 

VI,— Tlie Indra Saila Peak. 

Tlie range of rocky Mils, wMcb run in a north-easterly direction nearly 
forty miles, abruptly ends at G-iryak. The foot of the mountain is washed 
by the waters of the Panchana river, which here leaves the Hisua-I^^owada 
valley, and slowly makes its way southwards through the Bihar plain to the 
Ganges. On the east side of the river ivS an enormous mass of ruins, which 
appears to mark the site of a Muhammadan town and fort, which tradition 
holds to have been built by Kamdar Khan Main nearly two centuries ago, to 
defend the fertile fields of Bihar from the frequent incursions of the preda- 
tory Ilajwars. Above the western bank rise the two precipitous peaks 
which crown the Indra-Saila hill. The reader will remember that in speak- 
ing of Rajgir I described a narrow ravine which stretched away to the 
east between Udayagir on the south, and Ratnagir and the Bevaghat hill 
on the north. This valley terminates at Giryak, about a mile to the 
south-west of the Indra Saila peak. Prom the northern side of this mo\m- 
tain, a rocky hill — :tlie Masellia-pahar, (as the Raj wars call it) — ^runs to the 
south-west, having almost a semi-cu*cular shape. This hill meets the off- 
shoot of Udayagir, from which it is only separated by a passage, far narrower 
than that of the Banganga. The face of the Masellia-pahar near the pass is 
almost a sheer cliff*, but towards the centre of the liill the ascent is more 
gradual, and it was therefore fortified by a wall sixteen feet thick, which 
follows closely the shape of the mountain. The eastern entrance to the 
Valley of the Pive Hills seems, therefore, to have been quite as strongly forti- 
fied, both hy art and nature as the Banganga and Raj agriha gates. It is 
about three hundred feet from the plain, and just above the entrance of the 
ravine that the Gidda-dwar cave is situated. Seen from below, it looks like 
a small bole in the rock. Its entrance is gained with diificulty, for the last 
eight feet of the cliff are perpendicular, and have been faced by a stone wall, 
the remains of which are tolerably entire. This combination of the natural 
and the artificial reminds one forcibly of the front of the Sattapanni cave on 
the Baihhar hill. The entrance to the cavern is sixteen or seventeen feet wide, 
and its roof semi-circular in shape. There is an outer chamber forty feet long, 
from which a fissure in the rock appears to lead to the interior of the bill, 

Idem, pp. 54-5, 
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but abruptly terminates at a distance of sixty or seventy feet from tlie en- 
trance. This sliows tlie tradition wHcb makes tbe fissure in question a 
subterranean passage leading to a tower on the Indra-Saila bill to be perfect- 
ly erroneous. The aimospliere in tlie cave is most oppressive and, in addi- 
tion to its being tlie borne of a motley tribe of vultures and kites, a 
sulpbureous smell proceeds from tbe rock wliicb bas a sickening effect on tbe 
explorer. Crossing tbe mountain in a nortb-easterly direction and passing 
over tbe wall [popularly called ^ Jarasandlia’s band’], one comes quite suddenly 
on tbe eastern peak of tbe Indra-Saila monntain. Tbis is crowned witb a 
stone platform, about twenty-five,, feet bigb, one hundred and fifty long 
and one hundred broad, wliicb appears to have been the site of a large 
viliara and the usual temiile. Tbe wall of tbe viliara towards tbe east 
is still tolerably entire, and was originally composed of enormous bricks 
similar to those found at Nalanda and Bajagriba. Besides this wall, 
tbe reniains of the temple towards tbe western end can clearly be traced, 
and several granite pillars in the vestibule are still erect. Tbe whole of these 
ruins should be carefully excavated at the expense of Government, for tbe 
vihara in question was one of great importance and antiquity. I shall 
afterwards have occasion to refer to tbe monastery again, when I come to 
speak of it in relation to Hwen Tbsang’s visit to tbe Indra-Saila liill. Brom 
tbe eastern door of the vibara a broad stone staircase or roadway leads to 
tbe eastern peak, Urbicb is crowned by a brick tower, sixty-five feet in cir- 
cumference and about twenty-five feet bigb. Tbis edifice is generally de- 
scribed as or resting-place, of Jarasandba, and tbe Asura prince 

is stated in popular tradition to have been accustomed to -sit on this throne 
of brick while be bathed bis feet in the Panebana torrent a thousand feet below. 
The length of tbe staircase connecting the two peaks is four hundred feet. 
The eastern peak is called by the country people Mamiibliagna, or Pbdlwaria 
pabar—tbe western, Plawelia-Pabiir. Tbis brick tower rests on a square 
platform, now a mass of ruins, and there appears to have been a vault or wdl 
in tbe centre. I have not tbe slightest doubt tliat the so-called tower is in 
reality tbe remains of a stupa, tbe outer portions of wliicb I iave been ruined 
and removed by time. A deep mscision bas been made in the base, but I 
believe iiotbmg was found there except a packet of Buddbist seals in wax. 
To the south-west of tbe stupa are the remains of an artblcial tank or 
reservoir, about one bundred feet square. Tbis is popularly sujiposcd to have 
been Jarasandlia’s flower-garden. From the ruins which crown the summit 
of the hill, a stone staircase or road leads to the plains beneath. This first 
stretches down the south side of the bdl to a distance of three bundred 
feet, when one suddenly comes on a small stone stupa ; it then turns to the 
east, and after traversing a distance of sixteen bundred feet, I arrived at a 
spot where there are tbe ruins of a stiipa on either side of the path. Just 
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at tMs place there is a sort of plateau, which is crowned hj the remains 
of a perfect cluster of topes. The path then continues to traverse the east 
side of the hill (passing two small modern temples containing footprints or 
of Yishnu) , and at a distance of eight hundred feet reaches the 
hanks of the Panehana. 

Dr. Buchanan visited Giryak nearly half a century ago, and a glance at 
his remarks will show the devastation which an Indian clunate can bring 
about in a comparatively short time."^ 

“ I now proceed to describe the ruins on Girebraja or Giriyak hiU. The 
original ascent to this is from the north-east, and from the bottom to the 
summit may be traced the remains of a road about twelve feet wide, which 
has been paved with large masses of stone cut from the hill, and winds in 
various dhections to procure an ascent of moderate declivity. When enthe 
a palanquin might have perhaps been taken up and down ; but the road 
would have been dangerous for horses and impracticable for carriages. In 
many places it has now been entirely swept away. I followed its windings 
along the north side of the hill, until I reached the ridge opposite to a small 
tank excavated on two sides from the rock and built on the other two with 
the fragments that have been cut. The ridge here is very narrow, extends 
east and west, and rises gently from the tank towards both ends, but most 
towards the west, and a paved causeway five hmidred feet long and forty 
wide, extends its whole length. At the west end of this canseway is a very 
steep slope of brick, twenty feet high and one hundred and seven feet wide. 
I ascended this, by what appeared to have been a stair, as I thought that I 
could perceive a resemblance to the remains of two or three of the steps. 
Above this ascent is a large platform surrounded by a ledge, and this has pro- 
bably been an open area, one hundred and eighty-six feet from east to west by 
one hundred and fourteen feet from north to south, and surrounded by parapet 
wall. At its west end, I think, I can trace a temple in the usual form of a 
mandir,or shrine, and natmandir, or porch. The latter has been twenty-six feet 
deep by forty-eight wide. The foundation of the north-east corner is still 
entire, and consists of bricks about eighteen inches long, nine wide, and two 
thick, and cut smooth by the chisel, so that the masonry has been neat. The 
bricks are laid in clay mortar. Eight of the pillars that supported the roof 
of this porch project from among the mins. They are of granite which 
must have been brought from a distance. They are nearly of the same rude 
order with those in the temple of Buddha Sen at Kanyadol and nearly of the 
same size having been about ten feet long, but their shafts are in fact hexa- 
gons, the two angles only on one side of the quadrangle, having been trum 
cated. The more ornamented side has probably been placed towards the 
centre of the building, while the plain side has faced the wall. The mandir 

m, ^ Montgomery Martin’s ' Gya and Sliakabad/ 
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has probably been solid like those of the Buddhists, no sort of cavity being 
perceptible, and it seems to have been a cone placed on a quadrangular base, 
forty-five feet square and as high as the natinandir. The cone is very much 
reduced, and even the base has been decayed into a mere heap of bricks. 
On its south side in the area by which it is surrounded, has been a small 
quadrangular building, the roof of which has been supported by pillars of 
granite, three of which remain. Beyond the man dir to the west is a semi- 
circular terrace which appears to have been artificially sloped away, very 
steep towards the sides and to have been about fifty-one feet in diameter. 
The cutting down tbe sides of this terrace seems to have left a small plain at 
its bottom, and an excavation bas been made in this, in order probably to 
procure materials. 

“ Eeturning* now to the small tank and proceeding east along the cause- 
way, it brings us to a semi-circular platform about thirty feet in radius, on 
which is another conical huilding quite ruined. East from thence and adja- 
cent is an area forty-five feet square, the centre of which is occupied by a 
low square pedestal twent^^-five feet square divided on the sides by compart- 
ments like the paiinelliiig on wainscot, and terminating in a neat cornice. 
On this pedestal, rises a solid column of brick sixty-eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. About thirty feet up, this column has been surrounded by various 
mouldings, not ungraceful, which have occupied about fifteen feet, beyond 
which what remains of the column, perhaps ten feet, is quite plain. A deep 
cavity has been made into the column pi'obahly in search of treasure, and this 
shows that the building is solid. It bas been constructed of bricks cemented by 
clay, and the outside has been smoothed with a chisel and not plastered. Part 
of the original smooth surface remains entire, especially on the east side. 
The weather on the west side has produced much injury. To tlie east of tlie 
area in which this pillar stands, is a kind of small level, called tlu3 llower- 
garden of Jarasandha, an idea perfectly ridiculous, tlie extent being misera- 
ble, and the whole a barren arid roek.” 

This description of the ruins of the so-called tower, written wlienit was 
far less dilapidated than it is at present, confirms me in my opinion that the 
original building was a stupa. 

The ruins on the Giryak lull are undoubtedly identical with the reli- 
gious edifices visited and described by Hwen Thsang. The subject is at 
once so important, and so interesting, that I quote from Iiim in full 

Apres avoir fait encore trente li a Test, il arriva a la niontagne appelee 
In-to’-lo-clii-lo-kiu-hp-ohan (Indra-cilAgouhi,) . 

Devant le convent tlib pic oriental de la montagne, il y a %m stoupa. Ce 
convent s’appelle Seng-so-kia-lan (Hahsa Sangharama). Jadis les religieux 
de ee couveiit suivaient la doctrine du petit Vehicule, appelee la doctrine 
graduelle, et faisaieiit usage des trois aliments purs. Bn jour, le Bhyichou, 
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c|iii etait reconome dii convent n’ayant pn se procurer les provisions neces- 
saires, se trouva dans la plus grande perplexite. II vit en un moment une 
troupe d’oies qui volaient dans les airs. Les ayant regardees un instant, il 
s’ ecria en riant : 

“ Aujourd’liui, la pitanee des religieux manque conipletement ; 
sattvas (nobles etres), il faut que vous ayez egard aux cii’constances.”^ 

‘‘ A peine avait-il acheve ces mots, que le chef de la troupe tomba du* liaut 
des linages, comme si on lui eut coupe les ailes, et vint rouler an pied du 
Bhikcliou (de Teconome). Celui-ci rempli de confusion et de crainte, en in- 
forma ses confrk’es, qui ne purent lui repondre qu’en versant des larmes et 
en poussant des sanglots : Get oiseau, dirent-ils entre eux, etait un Bodlii- 
sattva ! et nous, comment oserions-nous le manger? Quand Jou-lai (le 
Tatliagata) a etabli ses preceptes, il a voulu par degres nous detourner du 
maL Mais nous, nous nous sommes attaches a ses premieres paroles, qui 
n’avaient d’autre but que de nous attirer d’abord a lui, et nous les avons 
prises pour une doctrine definitive. Insenses que nous sommes ! nous 
n’avons pas ose changer de conduite, et par Id, nous avons cause la mort de 
cet oiseau. Dorenavant, il faut suivre le grand Yehicule, et ne plus man- 
ger uniquement des trois aliments purs. 

“ Alors ils fireiit construire une tour sacree, y deposerent le corps de Foie 
(hahsa), et Fornerent d’une inscription, pour transmettre a la posterite le 
souvenir de son pieux devouenient. Telle fut Forigine de cette tour.” 

In the ‘‘ Memoires sur les Contrees Occidentales,” the account varies 
but little from that which I have quoted from the older volume. The writer 
here tells us that the pilgrim went 30 lis from the stupa of Sariputra (i c., 
from Chandimau), and arrived at the Indra-saila hill. The valleys and caves 
of the hill were gloomy, but its sides were covered with luxuriant vegetation. 
The summit of the mountain was crowned by two peaks, and in the western 
one was a great chamber hewn in the rock. This answers with tolerable ac- 
curacy to the position of the Gidda-dwar cave. He then proceeds to tell the 
same story of the miraculous forty-two questions which Bah Hiyan relates 
of the “ isolated rock” of Bihar. ^ 

In my opinion General Cunningham’s supposition that both hills are 
the same, is based on insufficient data, especially as one is called 
in Chmese 8im^7cou-s7iy~sliafi (i. e., the Bihar rock) and the other 
tho-hsM-lo-Icin-JiO, (i. e., the Giryak hill),t which certainly seem to 
be far from one and the same thing. Patting aside all question as 
to position or language, I maintain that a glance at a deseription of 
the two hills will shew them to be entirely different. Siao-Jcau-sh^-Bhan'- m 
distinctly stated to be the little moimtam of the solitary while 

^ Tie de Hwen Tlisang, p. IGl-S. 

t Laidley’s Pa Hiyan, p. 265. 

J do. do., p, 264. 
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tJio-lQ-slii-lo-hm-Jio (otherwise rendered, In-fo^lo-cld-lo-Mfi-'ho-climiy is spoken 
of a loftf moimtain loith “ cavernes et vallees tenehreuses.'^^'^ In the one there 
no cave — in the other 

I shall speak further on this subject, when I come to discuss the identi- 
fication of Bihar, and hope to adduce such arguments as will put the matter 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that the great vihara of the Wild 
G-oose was one of the most sacred, andmost popular of the Buddhist mountain- 
monasteries. I find it distinctly mentioned in the insciiption of the Ghosra- 
wan Yihara, which dates from about the 9th century of our era. From it we 
learn that the pious Yiradeva, after the completion of numerous acts of reli- 
gious merit, “ erected two crest-jewels in the shape of chaityas on the crown 
of Indra-saila peak, for the good of the world.’’ 

We must now wend our wa}?- towards the convents of the north-east of 
Biller. 

VII.— The Monasteries of G-hcsra^waii and TitraVan. 

The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six miles to the north-east of the 
Indra-saila peak at Giiyak, eight miles to the east of the great Ntdanda 
monastery, seven miles south-east of the “ isolated rock” of Bihar, and ten 
miles north-east of the ruins of Bajagrilia. Altliougli the Buddhist remains 
found at this place are of great interest, and the inscription, which lay 
amongst the debris of its once magnificent vihara, is of more than ordinary 
importance, the name of Ghosr^wan does not appear either in the pages 
of Buchanan or in those of the ^ Ancient Geography of India.’ The modern 
village is inhabited almost entirely by men of the Bhabaii i caste, who dis- 
tinguished tbemselves by a small mutiny on their own aecouxit during the 
horrors of 1857, which ended in the total destruction of the village by 
fire, and the e3;ile of a gi*eat portion, of the insurgents. Altliougli many 
years have since passed away, and the poppy and rice lands wbich surround it, 
are as luxuriant and fertile as ever, Ghosrawan has never recovered its pros- 
perity, and roofless tenements and blackened ruins still tell the story of this 
“ seven-days war.” The BhalTans, which foi'm such an important component 
of Bihar society, take their origin, according to ti'adition, from the days of 
Jarasandha’s rule in Ilaj agriha, and are, down to the present time, as turbu- 
lent and litigious as history I’epresents them to have been in former years. 

The character of the caste has been severely handled by the national 
proverbs of the Biharis and I cite two of them below, for tliey are interest- 

* Yie cle Hweu Tlisang, p. 161. 

BhdhmiSf dogs, and eleg}lhmiis are alwanjs figldm,g amongst fJmmelves, 

Bven if a Bhdban stvear in the muht of the Ganges stream on the sacml idol, his so'ds 
head, and the Shdstras, he can in no way he trusted^ 
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ing, as speaking of tke men wko now cultivate the fields, wHoli once, I dontt 
not, yielded the necessaries of life to the I’ecluses of the vihara of Vira- 
deva, described a thousand years ago, as being as lofty as the mind of 
its founder, and which the travellers in aerial cars mistake for the peak of 
Kailasa or the Mandara hill.” Six hundred feet to the south-east of the 
village, there are the remains of four temples or topes, but time has reduced 
them to nearly a level with the surrounding plain. 

On a line with these tumuli is a mud fort with a tower at either corner, 
which measures seventy feet from east to west, and eighty from north to 
south. In the middle of the village, about two hundred feet to the north 
of the fort, is a row of very fine idols commonly designated as the Singha- 
bani Than. All the figures (with one exception) are purely Buddhistic. In 
the centre of them is an idol of Durga, carved in black basalt. It is four 
feet high and three wide, and is more modern than the Buddhist figures 
which surround it, and very inferior to them in design and execution. The 
goddess is I'epresented as seated on an enormous lion, whose mane curiously 
reminds one of the wi.gs in nse by our Judges at home, when they go in state 
to "Westminster-hall on the first day of Term*. The right foot is drawn 
up in front of the body, while the left rests on a lotus flower. The figure 
is eight- armed, and each arm grasps the usual emblems. To the left of this is 
a very beautiful statue of Buddha, four feet high. The figui’e is seated in the 
attitude of meditation on a cushion covered with elaborate ornamentation, 
which rests on a throne supported at either corner by a lion-couchant. 
From the centre of the throne depends a cloth, the folds of which are in- 
scribed with the Buddhist creed, and covered by the representation of a 
female goddess in the act of trampling upon an adversary, under the shade 
of an umbrella, held by an attendant from behind. On either side of the 
cloth, a figure (one male and the other female) is seen in the act of making 
an offering. The main figure is covered by a long cloak, and the hair is 
knotted. A halo suiTounds the head. There is a cushion at the back of 
the throne. Above the head is a chaitya” surmounted by a pipai tree. 
Around the main figure are eight smaller ones^ seated in ditferent positions 
on small thrones, six of these holding lotus flowers of different design ; in 
one case a bud, in another a cluster, in a third a full blown flower, and so 
forth. The seventh grasps a swoi*d, and the eighth a sword in one hand 
and an unfurled banner in the other. At the bottom of th% figure, that is 
under the lions which support the throne, is a double row of lotus leaves, this 
being the very converse of the ordinary arrangement. The details of this 
figure are very curious, and I have never seen them in any other. At the side 
of it is a standing one of Buddha about four feet high. The body is covered 
by a long cloak and the hair is knotted, to the right an attendant holds 
an umbrella over the head, and to the left is a three-headed figure holding a 
bell in one hand and a torch in the other. 
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To the right of the Hindu idol is a figure of Buddha uuder a pillared 
canopy* The next to the right is a figure of Buddha, four and a half feet high, 
which resembles in almost every particular a still finer idol which I excavated 
from the ruins of the Yihara. This latter being now in my own collection, I 
refrain from any detailed description in the present ease, but I may mention 
that the main figure is surrounded by five smaller ones, the first being seated 
in the hair and the others to the right and left of head and hands respect- 
ively. 

Five hundred feet west of the Singhahani, one arrives at the ruins of the 
vihara and temple. The former now consists of a mound, having a circum- 
ference of some 200 feet, and the latter of an oblong mass of bricks and rub- 
bish, measuring 120 feet hy 70 and about 15 or 20 feet above the level of 
the surrounding conntry. The mound is strewn with broken Buddhistic idols, 
and to the east of it was found a fine piece of black basalt one foot nine 
inches long, by one foot three inches broad, and covered by a very perfect 
inscription of nineteen lines. I have had the good fortune to secure a 
reading and translation of this, both by Babd Bajendralala Mitra and Pro- 
fessor Edmkrishna G-opal Bhandarkar, M. A., which I now give in original, 
and for which I beg to express my thanks. 

I . — The Ghosnkmn Inscri^tioii, Transcrvpt ly Ba'bxt^ JtA'jEiS'nKALA.'LA 

Mitra. 

SSsv -S ' f. 

^ Sis. '* 

#r '51 i 

a. fwT -TOW i %^s "Tftiwrr^^ir ql^irmsrr- 

V irsnw'? ^Tfw wr: ii wwthsjt— 

igvrjrTfq iJiwstre^rjrwj^- 

j 

X \ aTHT 55 ^5lS9;ST5[3tQj (^t) W^3ITf%5?'^JtRr 

K:m: I 
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5i^m I ■3t| <i'srnrT<?^^fsifvr'g'*r, 

fsrri stTH5iw: sif?ri%:^K^'Tfcm-3'! ’i^^^rFcyr— 

Vv, C\ 2>v 

rm: 5re% KTTof 11 fw^rK7<?I’9fl: STT^’^- 

'trf^^'srrsi f^r^: ’af'fst^T -sj! fw: i ^-=- 

sprfr: ^^Ts^^psrftr’^t ii 

^ '^r ^»T— 

f^'^K'TfK^Kf^^ftrTTW 1 ’^ifrorfcr ■*?: ^Tsi^fTfs 

e\ c\ j V8 

i 'Jwwr'nsi^r— 

^ ^ri^r ^rajfNo:^^ ii >i «i 

\tt. ^ fScreTtnn'^T'^’^^^rew i 

^ni'fr^'sr ’romr 

•ft^g' rRiT 1 fsr^tf^sTT 

•N -V -N ^ 

S.'S ^-sr '^■JT ?ii:T^5rW'iT ^tfsHT 11 ^iqT^flTSlfiT? 

sRtf^^fiT ^srgqm^^T^j 

«.= 5gfqw< sr^q-jTwg- ^'^rfq^g- qq ii qTq<^T- 

i^qrfqq^qT wqqrqt fq«fq 

wqfcT ?rq% \ ^xq- 

”33^1 u 

TeANSIjATIOIX. 

“ Fx’om Success to tlie aus^xicioua sage Munindra ( = Bucicllia) wlioae 

mind, bent on tlie welfare of mankind, lias mastered tlie princix^les of morality, 
wlio is the only bridge for the oppressed to cross the ocean of worldly 
trouble, infested by the frightful crocodile of sin. Women, who are onr 
sovereigns, cannot, even when they are all united together, reduce his mind : 
what disgrace is there then, if unaided, I am pow^eiiess to overcome the Lord 
of the Three Eegions ? So thought the mind-born, Cupid and flew away to a 
distance from him. May that aus^oicious Yajrasana preserve the illimitable 
Universe in the path of Buddhism ! There exists an excellent country— the 
ornament of the regions of the north, and renowned as Nagarahara. There 
lived a coui'tier by name Indragupta, twice born by race [Bvij a] and de- 
scended from a very noble family. Spotless like Indra, he flouiished, with 
his accomplished Eani, the mistress of his household, whose name is reckoned 
the first, when people recount the viidiues of faithful wives. 
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“ A son was born imto tliem, wlio from his birth thought of the future 
world and who was necessarily dispassionate. Pie was dissatis tied with 
all the pleasures of home, and longed to attain the ordinance of Sugata by 
retirement. 

Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the purport of the 
Sastras, he repaired to the great monastery of Kanishka,^ and acquiring 
there a knowledge of the dispensation of the all-knowing (Sarvajna =Buddha), 
the theme of praise of all intelligent people, he performed a penance. This 
person of spotless mexit and manifold virtues, distinguished hy all the 
qualities of a worthy disci|)le, resplendently free from the stains of this Kali 
age, even as a young man, the lauded of all sages was Vibadeva. 

“ Wishing on one occasion to offer his adoi*ation to the adamantine throne 
(vajjrdsana) of the great auspicious Bodhi he came to this place, f and sub- 
sequently, with a view to cultivate the acquaintance of the Bhikshus of the 
country, rej)aired to the Vasanaiivana vilijira. 

“ Abiding there for a long time, that person (Viradeva) who had mnde 
knowledge his only object, obtained the respect of the king of the country, 
DevapaTAjJ and flourished with daily increasing lustre, even as the sun, 
(Piishan) the dispeller of widespread gloom. 

“ He was as the soul of Bhikshus, beneficent even as one’s own hand 
and the elect of Satyabodhi, he lived to promote the prosperity of Ndlandd 
and the stability of the congi*egation (sangha). His virtues have made re- 
splendent the crown jeiael of chmiy as on the crest q/’ 
which promotes the welfare of creation hy the dispensation of virtue, although 
addressed as the husband of many. 

Favoured for his meritorious deeds by the faithful and well-pro- 
tected lady Nalanda, whose person was emhelUsJied with TiGlihf endowed 
he was nevertheless praised as the pure and meritorious by all 

men. 

He, who curing hy his look alone persons overwhelmed witli tlie 
fever of destruction, cast into shade even the glory of DliiinAvaiii^^iri ; lie whom 
men, having obtained all the objects of their longing, looked iqxm aiS tlio all- 
granting Tree of Desire (Kalpa-taru), even he caused tim noble h wilding (to 
be erected) , lofty as his mind, for the greatest object on earth, tluj adamantine 
tlii'one of Buddha ; (vajrasana) a building which, when beheld by tlie travel- 
lers of the sky, leads to the impression of its being a peak of either MaiUsa 
on the 3£andara liilL 

^[By him who had given awiy everything he had, and tliereby became the 
most munificent among those who do good to mankind ; who was the most 

* See Ciuiningham’s ‘ Ancient Geography/ p. 99. f G iiOBrawan. 

J SeeBabh Rajenclralaia llitra’s note on tiie Nalanda insorh)ivion in my aoooiiiit 
of those ruins, published by the Goveinimont of Bengal. 
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ardent in tlie knowledge of Buddha, most emulous in acquiring high merit, 
who was fearless alilce amongst his own people and strangers in this ever-pro^ 
gressing mrtiious region^ has raised this flag of renown in honoui* of his 
maternal and paternal races in the northern regions. 

“ Whatever fruits may proceed h:om this act, which may he hkened to a 
flight of steps to the mansion of liberation, may the saiHe be conducive to 
the attainment of the divine knowledge of Buddha by manldnd at large, 
foremost by his parents and ancestors ! 

“As long as the tortoise supports the ocean-ght receptacle of matter, as 
long as the darkness-dispelling sun sheds his fiery rays, as long as the mild 
luminary continues to sooth mankind and the night, so long may tliis bright 
act of Viradeva prosper in this world !” 

Babu Bajendralala Mitra remarks, that the date of the dedication is not 
given, but looking to the character, the well known Kutila, and the allusion of 
Deva Pala of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, the inscription probably belongs to 
the beginning of the 9th century. The dedicator was a recluse from the north- 
west frontier and bore the name of Vhadeva. His native town was Nagarahara, 
once a famous seat of Buddhism, but now in ruins. His father, Indragupta, is 
described as a friend of the king (Bajasakha), that is, as I take it, a courtier ; 
but he must have held high rank in court, as Hs wife is styled a Banl, or 
Queen. Yhadeva was of a religious turn of mind, and in early manhood 
retired from the busy world, to acquire a knowledge of the Buddhist faith in 
the Hanishka monastery, where he devoted a great portion of his life to’ 
study and penance, and to following the practice of his order. He started 
on his travels and came to the Haianda monastery in Bihar, and afterwards 
dwelt for a time in the Vasanauvana vihara, where he got himself noticed 
and respected by the king of the country, Deva Pala. 

Where the monastery was situated I cannot ascertain. It was px'o- 
bably somewhere near Manikyala in the Panjab or near his home. 

— The Q-hosrdioafb Imcrlptioii. — Transcript bg Proe'ESSOB 
GOPVli BHAJSrDARKA.'R, OE BoMBAT. 

■ST ^ 

fwT xxm I 

WT5 ll 
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'Srr: sffferrs trrar^UT i ^rTWT3i^>T?f<T 

3art i?tfT?rre^5riKrq $ 

5 n ®fT3iTOPw=fi: ^^fir^^'TJiJsr 1 (five 

letters illegible) ^mer 33t?T5[V(^ o 

vrq^'^T’C » ft'a3^wwe^’^?r«FKas)^! • 

^fsr^K-fq II ^5R’jr'?mif%t^’TPitTs%T i 

3f^‘ fraTSirT<g^^f^f«'g'5T <S. 

>5 C\ 

5<* ft-NTT 11 if^T gftritffreK! i vitk- 

nw srfvri^^^-sj^fTrrTsi: -^rf^ \» 

THT: SIH^T ’C^Tol 11 fvi'giTTai^W: fsrw*rT^*^T’7fK- 

'n'^m f^wi v: f^vr: i ^ 

aUTri: II 

J ^ Cv (i sS 

^ra»^iEiT N ’=fPc’Trf%fr'5'? ^rsir ^ 

fT^iT'TfxNr’cfH^f'fm'ai^JTT i '^rPamsfq ^ivpcfiT 

ssrrasr^; stvtos ii f^^s^rc K^i^ivrTSflajvr 

^ rsjr fi ^vr '^rf! avT’?: i •«i^Tf«?rj^qftvi’wTr$K^vr ■^r^vr 

-sS%, " ^ 

TTftrr: 11 \B 

^ ^-^^TTfiT^ 1 f^m^- 

5nsrt ^•^’0^T*5e^’€t'K(T33ifvii=T ii 

ygrqvr^^ [?] ^iTKrsrm jjwft’grf^- 

•fl-s[?]*ftTsir i -r^'sUTfvi^TK 

^ ^*r ’srfelr •g'»cTi^=^M‘S ii ^TtfTvrexjfft-^ ^fas- 

f [?] 

3i??Tf^;<T: gT5XKrfw;'C^^ ii sr^f^ir- 

wr-sn^ B5PfiB4€t \i= 

rr<if^ fj-'x% ■iTi'w^^TqTftjfj I f%«fr#WT! ?iT'^'^i<r<wt- 

T^wr 11 Iff II 

TiIANSIiATIOM'. 

“ Victorious is the glorious lord of Munis who, by lus mind, operating for 
the good of all creatures, found out the system of truth and who is tlio 
only bridge for crossing the ocean of worldly existences; whioli [bridge] 
the crocodiles of sins, producing affliction, cannot approach. M^ay he, the 

* The Eev. Dr. J. Wenger who kindly nndei-took the laborious task of correcting 
the proofs of these inscriptions, remai-ks that the word Vdsanmivaua does not occur in 
the text. The word actually used is dos^orarmt^u^r, varnia being’ the title of adynuBty 
of kings. Vasana-nvana may of course be a synonym. The inscription appaai’B to 
be metrioal, but has not been printed as such. Strange to say, the Sanskrit is lur 

purer than is usually found in inscriptions of the Pala kings. 


A. M. B. 
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gioriotis .being, seated on tlie seat of adamant (vajr^,sana) under tlie .Bod.ld 
tree, protect tlie wliole universe, — he, whom the fancy-born (god of lore) 
sluiniKMl (Vom a distance, as if reflecting that tliere was no siiaine in it, if lie 
singh^-haiidtHl wci’c powerless to attract the niind of the lord of the three 
worlds, w lieu his sujMa'iors who liad gatliei’ed together, proved unable to do 
so. ^ Tliere .is , a coi.intry known as IsTagaraliara, the land of wliicb is the 
oriiaineiit of Uttarapatlni (ISrcirtherii India). Tliere was a Brahman tliere 
of tlie name of Indragapta, the friend of the king, who was born in a family 
til at liad risen liigh. The meritorious and excellent Brahman shone like 
the moon with Ins spotless digits, — united to a wife, — [one word ille- 
gible] a wife of wlioin mention is first made by people in going over tlie 
gtories of faithful wives. From them was born a son wlio was exceedingly 
tlioughtful, and wliose mind even in cliiklhood was filled with thoughts of 
tlve next world, and even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoynieiit, 
in? remained unconcerned [took to no jileasiirel, in order, by the renunciation 
of ibi3 world, to adopt the system of Sugata. Having studied all the 
Vedas and reileeted on tlie shastras, he went to the vihara of Kauishka, 
and follovviiig liim who was ])i‘aise worthy on aeeount of his severity, Jind 
who was ali-kno wing and Bee Bom passions [two or three words illegible], 
he pra-ctised ])enauce. The fuipil of one who, by bis pure virtues, had 
obtained great ianie, lie, Viradeva—graceful by the ])oss(3Ssion of befitting 
virtues, character and fame, and with a kisti‘e free fi*oni tlie stains of Kali., 
was like tlie new moon, an objeiit of adoration even to tlie munis. He once 
came to tlie great Bodlii to pay his respects to the vairasana (adamantine 
seat), and tliciice went to see the mendicant priests of bis country to the 
Yasovarnima.]nira Viliara. Wliile si^ayiiig liere for a long tinii3, resjieetcd 
by all and pa,ia’oniz(Hl by the king Devajiala, lie, liaving olitained'^" splendour 
[of knowlcdg(i or ]>ower], outlining by bis every-day rise all the quarters, 
and dispelling thirlviiess, shone like tlie sun. A|)pointed to jirotect ^govern) 
bNalamla, lug ilu3 IVicud of the Bhikshu, as if he \v(.‘re his arm, abided by 
his t)ru(^ kno\vIt‘(lgc (‘oiuMWiiing tlie churclit (or conga;cgation- and 
having already iakmi tlie vow of a Bbaiiiana, (^recieil, I’or iJm goo<l oi‘ the 
w()ibi, //CO (f on tlie erowii (summii») (sf 

i ndrarsaihi. dliough sinning bright by iiieaiis <>f KahnnluJ who having 
f)c.(!n proled.f'd by him, liad her biKly iidiirned will) a H|>ieiMlid row of viharas, 
he was praised by got )(l people saying, ‘‘Well done, well don(3,” wlnni he 
iMJcamc the husband of the wife (Jreat Fauic. Dispelling the fcvin* of 

The three epithot.s liore have a double' inoainug, one applioable to tho sun and 
the othor to Viradova. 

f That it is of great importaneo to have a, united church and to conatriict tjlhdraa 
for C()ngri\gaiao.nf:d parpim^^^ 

J C()ui}»ared to a 'vvifo. 
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aimety of afflicted persons ty a mere look, lie put to slmme tlie might of 
Bhanvaiitari^ and was regarded as equal to a K^dpa-tarat by people wliose 
desires .he had fulfilled by granting to them all objects wished , for. By 
him was erected this' house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine 
seat (vajrdsana), as lofty as his own mind, which the movers in serial ears 
mistake for a peak of Kailasa orMandara, when they look at it, With his 
desires fixed on enlightenment (or true knowledge — mmlodlti) and with 
a heroism rivalling his other qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends 
of all creatures by giving his all, and exercising his holy autliority liere^ 
hoisted the banner of liis fame on the two poles of his family J (family of 
father and mother) in Uttayapatha, Since in the shape of his famous deeds 
he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final emancipation and obtained 
religious merit, may all people without exception, headed by his father and 
all the elder ones, attain to real knowledge§ (samhodhi) I May the bright 
fame of Viradeva last in the world as long as the tortoise hears tlie earth begirt 
with the seas, as long as the sun with his Warm rays, the dcKstroyer of darb* * * § « 
ness, shines, and as long as the coobbeamed moon renders the niglits bright 1” 

In the middle of the east wall of the vih^ra I found a very beautiful 
figtue three parts concealed in the luiins. It is now in my collection at 
Bihar, and I extract the description of it from my catalogue : — “ No. X VI. 
A magnificent alto-relievo figure in black basalt, eight feet high, probably of 
Vajrasattva Buddha [Schlagintweit, p. 53]. The feet rest on a lotus 
pedestal, and there is no throne underneath. The hair rises from the fore- 
head, and is twisted into a pyramidical cone which ia nearly a foot in height. 
Ill its midst a Buddha is seated in the state of contemplation. A jewelled 
frontlet passes from behind the ear over the brow. The figure is four-armed, 
and each wrist is ornamented with an elaborately wrought bangle or bracelet, 
Other jewels adorn the feet, and the upper part of the aims, or rather the 
root of the foiu- arms, for the second pair appear only to spi'ing froiri the 
elbows. Above the head two winged figures support a jewelled erowii with 
three points. The upper hand on the left side grasps a lotus stallc spi’inging 
from the ground, while the lower holds a large hell, the run and (*lup|)er of 
whieh are. oroamented with a head-work piittern. The palni ('>f tJubhanc'k 
on the light side are turned outwards and exhibit the mark of soveivignty, 

, The tipper.one grasps a- “ mala,’' or rosary. A ribbon, or scmf, three iuidies 
wide, passes over the left shoulder across the- body. A clotli cov( 3 r(‘d with 
a pattern of stars, depends from, a- cord .beneath the navel, and C!xte,iids as 

* Pliysieiaii of tbe gods. 

t A teaveDly tree liaving the power of granting anything desired. 

% The word/ vansV means ‘race or family’ and 'a pole or hamhoo,^ and m her© 

' iigeti ill. both the senses. , 

§ By means of his good deeds which serve as a staircase. 
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fat m tlie kaee. A jewelled girdle, witli a large buckle, encircles the waist. 
There, is a third eye in the centre of the forehead. On either side are 
two grotesque attendants. The one to the right is extremely corpulent; 
and is quite nude. It is in a kneeling position and grasps a lotus stalk, 
tlie tower, of wlii,ch is seen hehind the upper right hand. The' one ,.to the 
left is dot]:ied simihirly to th,e main t.gure, and leans on a mace grasped in- 
tlie left hand. Tlie Buddhist creed is inscribed in the background and the 
donor’s name below.” On the north side of the vihara I found another 
very perfect figure. I describe it in my catalogue as follows : — hFo. IX. An 
alto-relievo figure of Buddha in black basalt, three feet three inches high. 
The figure is in the attitude of contemplation, and is clothed with a long 
ro1)e depending from the left shoulder, and reaclnng the ankle. It rests on 
a lotus-leaf pedestal, supported by a lion-couchant on either side, and in 
tlie centre a female devotee is seen in the act of making an offering. The 
back of the throne is richly carved, and terminates in two points. It singu- 
larly resembles a gotliic chair. A halo surrounds the head which is stii’- 
mounted by a plpal tree. Above this is seen a couch on which Biicldba lies 
in tlie state of nirvana. The right hand is ^fiaced under the head which is 
supported liy a pillow, and tlie left is parallel with the side. At eitlier end 
of the couch is a kneeling devotee. Above the body, rises a cliaitya,” and 
on either side of tins are musical instruments. To the right of the maiu- 
figiire is one of Mayadevi (the mother of Buddha), grasping with one hand a 
tree and resting on tlie otlier arm. Above this, is a figure of Buddlia stand- 
ing in tlie attitude of instruction. At the right side is a small elephant, and 
above tins a seated Buddlia in the attitude of instrLiction, a devotee kneel- 
ing at his feet. On the left side of the main figure, is a seated figure of 
Buddha with the ^ fasting howl’ in his lap ; above tliis, a standing ligiu’e of 
Buddlia ; and at tlie top a seated figure corresponding witli that on the other 
.side, except that the “ Wheel of the Law” which is s'lipportcd 'by a deer on 
either side, talces the place of the kneeling devotee.” 

One thousand tliree liundred and fifty. 'ieot to the south of the vihara 
of Yiradeva are the renunns of rmotlier t 0 nipl(,M:>f coiisidenible size. I„di8- 
covi'red, tliere a standing figure of Buddha six feet higli, rese,nihling, in every 
particular tlie one described at the Singhali^ini, except that there are 
no attendants, and a “ cliaitya” on each side of tlia ’ head. A sliort distance 
to tlie so'utli-west o(‘ the griat temple is an imago of Durgfi, now w-o,rsh:ip- 
pedois .Maliisasurnnirilaui. . To the ■nortl.i-west is a te-mple co,iitaining .a sinii- 
,i,ar idol, now -adored under the name of Asaji. To the west of tlie village 
lies a .large ta.nk, the Bet or .Bao-Mlab, Two miles north , of 'Gliograwan 
once ,f!(,')ttri,slied a great sister monastery, tlie vihara of Titriwan,. which, I shall 
presently describe at length. 

, Four mil.eBd'ueea.st of the convent of - Viradeva;:,imd about nine miles from 
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Gir^^ak, tlie tra, Teller a/nives at the Bandy bed of a once miglity riverj the Sa,k,|-i. 
On tlie o])posite shore there rises a solitary ln]l — steeper, hut less lofty, tliaii 
the isolated rock of Bihdr. Three sides of it are precipitous dills, the fourth 
a series o:f shelving’ .roekS' sloping away to the north,. The sviiinn.it is an even 
phitean ioiiv or live hundred feet square, literally covered with tlie remains 
of an enoriiioixs vihara, and of iiiinieroiis stupas and temples. Some of the 
piles of brick are thirty or forty feet high, and I found the remains of Bud- 
dhist idols in several parts of the hill. This rock is called Parahati, and a 
flourishing “Village of the same name lies at its foot. One mile east, or perhaps 
rather’ north-east of the solitary hill,” is situated the village of Aphsar. 
Aphsar is singularly rich in Buddhistic remains, and on its outskirts there 
is an enormous tumulus, seventy or eighty feet high. It appears to me to 
he the remains of a large temple attached to a vihm’a. I visited Aphsar in 
September, 1871, and recovered four or five figures from it. They all of them 
merit detailed description. The most important of them is a colossal male iigiire, 
[a statue, properly so called,] about eight feet high, and four-armed. Tlie 
head is surmounted hy a richly jewelled crown, almost identical in sliape 
with the regal cap of Barma and Siam, from midernaatli wiiich long 
ringlets fall profusely over the shoulders. The sacred thread is 

noticeable on the body, in addition to the usual ornaments. In my ojiinion, 
the figure represents some prince or general — certainly not a Buddha, or any 
Hindu deity - 

Another remarkable figure is a large, and exquisitely carved linf/a, 
bearing on either side a face life-sized. The style of carving is precisely that 
of the other purely Buddhist idols, 2 vsxdiii found close to the tumulus, 
near the site of the colossal boar for which Aphsar is famous, and strange to 
say, close to the place where Major Kittoe discovered an A^oka inseri|)tion 
of great length and value, hut which almost immediately afterwards was 
lost. During my stay in Bih'h’, I made every effort to trace it, but williout 
success, although I received every aid from my friend, Babu liiincda Gliaran 
Bhattacharjya, then Deputy Magistrate of Nowada. Edbii Bimola Ghara,u 
has succeeded me at Bihar, and devotes much time and care to tlie pn-serva- 
tion of my large collection of Buddliistic sculiffures. Owing to his zi'ul in the 
matter (for which he deserves the thanks of all scientific inen), there is now 
every prospect of the Bihar Museum becoming a permanent local institii- 
tion, and he tells me that it has become a sort of place of pilgrinmge tbr All 
the country round ; in fact, the descendants of A^^olca’shralnnaiis at Bajagriha. 
are beginning to look on it as a serious opposition, and to trembhi h'st it 
should cause a diminution in their income. I take this opportuidty of‘ |nih- 
licly thanking my successor for all he has done in this matter. T\) riTurn 
to Aphsar. The Parahati rock, we must remember, is as nearly as possil)le tliir- 
teen miles south-east of Bihar, and the ruins I have j ust described, shew it to 
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have been a plae(3, which, in Buddhist times, was second only in importance to 
Nalandd, Itajagiiha and Bihar. 

Travelling' between tliree and four miles from Aphsar in a north-westerly 
dii'oction, one arrives at the great mass of ruins which marks the site of tlie 
Titrawan monastery. Like the neighbouring' monastery of Ghosniwaiik 
Ihtrawan escaped the notice of Dr. Buchanan, and is barely mentioned 
by (leneral Cunningiiam in his ‘ Ancient Geography of India.’ A glance 
at the accompanying rough sketch map will shew at once the extent of 
these interesting remains, and will convince the archteologist that they 
will repay a visit. We may here again return for a moment to Hweii 
Thsang. After leaving the Indra-saila peak, he is stated to have gone 
one hundred and sixty lis to the north east to the monastery, known as Kki- 
jpoii4:e-lda4an^ or the ‘ Kapotika [i, e., pigeon] viliara.’ Both General Cun- 
ningham and M, Vivien de Saint Martin agree in thinking the reading in- 
correct, and in substituting sixty for one hundred and sixty. Tliis must of 
necessity be done, as tlie dista,nce given in the text would have brought the |):il- 
grim almost close to the hank of the Ganges, li wotM coincide 

jproximaiel^ ti)iiJi the actual distance between, Girj/alc and Bihar, i. e., from 
ten to iwelDe miles. Bihar is strictly spealiing north-east of Giryak, and 
the identification iruule by General Cuniungham is undoubtedly correct. That 
Hwen Tlisang sliould liavo omitted to visit Bibar is extremely improba- 
ble ; for we know of its existence nine centuries before, and its ruins at 
tbe present day vie in grandeur and extent with the remains of Raja- 
griha and IValandii The viliara alluded to by H’wen Thsang appears to 
have been situated at Soli-Sarai, a suburb of the city, distant less than a 
mile from tlie nortliera extremity of the solitary IvilL” At Soli-Sarai, 
I found several ligures as well as a series of pillars thirteen feet in height 
[see Chnpt(‘r VMlt.]. I reserve, tlierelbre, any ftvrther allusloii to Ihhar, 
until I eeine to dt^scril)e tlie city itself. After leaving Oilnir, Hwen Tlisang 
])i' 0 (.'eed(.'cl to anotiier monastery, forty orten miles, to tlie soutli-east. Tlio 
vihara in (pu^stion is clt^scrilmd as i-^inmlingonan isotatfulhith and can be most 
satislaciorily i(l(‘ntili(Ml with ibirahati. Ytit General (hmuingha.m eonsidtn-s 
tliai ilic Iniaring ami dista.nee [loint to tlie gi'CMit ruiiual mound ol I'iiru- 
wan,” although tlu^ ruins are situate^^^ in a plain, iiists^ad of on a hill, and 
there is not the smuttest elevation visible wUfdn n cireuit of five miles.. I 
have no doubt that it wafS via Parabati and Aplisar, and Titrawan, tliat 
Hwen ''Ilisang <[uittedtho confines of the kingdom of Magadlia. 

Approacliing Tfitrawan from, J?aral)ati, one arrives at the Bigi Pokhar, 
an enormous tank, running almost due north and south, measuring 2181 
feet by 7n7. Pour hundred and eighty-four feet from the south-east 
■ corner, of the tank, is a large: mass of ruins, measuri,ng,.,650 ,:feet. by 400. To- 
wards the southern side of tills are the Ibiindations of a large brick building 
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exactly a iiimdred feet square and apparently once flanked witli a towei* at 
eitlier corner^ like tlie smaller temple recently ];)artly tmcovered at Halandfe 
Tlie modern village, of Titrawan is to tlie east of tlieso rai,ns. Jfom* liiindred 
and forty-five feet to tlie soutli-east of the building above .mentioned , is' a 
srmdl temple, around which were grouped upwards of two himdred purely 
Buddlii,sti,c figures, many of them of ex.quisite beauty. I shall gi,ve a detai,!- 
ed description of them lurther on. Two hundred and thirty-eiglit feet to 
the south of the temple is another enormous tank, running due east and west 
and measuring 1160 feet by 780. The distance between the rained vihara 
and the side of the pond is 505 feet. The tank bears the name of the Sri 
Bullum, or Bhairau-Pokhar. At a distance of 500 feet from the south-east 
corner, and facing immediately the great mass of the ruins, there is a luxu- 
riant pip al tree under the shade of which is a colossal Buddha. The figiue 
is placed in a brick platform, which has evidently been frequently repaired, 
and is supported by a small brick tower, or buttress, built belvind tlie idol. 
In front a lliglit of steps descends to the shore of the lake. Tlie image lias 
been broken in two and again set up. It rests on two tlirones, tlie lower of 
which is six feet six inches long, and is in three pieces joined togetlier by 
iron clainxis. It is divided into five compartments. In the outer one on 
either side there is a lion-couchant, and in the centre a lion -rampant. The 
two remaining ones are filled by the figures of devotees in the act of making 
an offering. 

The throne is exactly one foot ten inches high. The second throne is 
in one piece, and is one foot two inches high and six feet long. It consists 
of a double row of fourteen lotus leaves the Buddhist creed being inscrib- 
ed on ten leaves of the upper one — a word in each. The letters of tills in- 
scription are about an inch long. The figure is in the attitude of meditation, 
and the hair is knotted. The nose is very little damaged. I give its di- 
mensions in detail. 

. . ' Peot. Indies. 


Top of the head to seat of upper throne, 7 

Round tlie head at forehead, 4 7 

Across shoulders, 3 10 

Across forehead, 1 2 

Top of head to eliiii, 2 

Round the neck, 2 2 

Across chest, 2 2 

Shoulder to elbow, 2 

Elbow : to wrist, 1 10 

Length of hand, 1 

' Hip to knee, 2 .10 

Knee, .to .ankle, ^ 3 .p 

Length of foot, . . , . q j.| 
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Tlio body is covered with a cloak. The figure is highly venerated and 
has its pdjaris and rent-free assignment of land. It is worshipped under the 
names of Sri Bnlluin and Bhairait. On the east side of the tower behind it 
there are three niches ; the frrst containing a figure of Vishnu, the second 
a miniature reproduction of Sri Bullum (except tliat three elephants take tlie 
place of the lion-rampant in the central compartment of the throne), and the 
third, a standing figure of Buddha with an elephant on one side and a Bodhi- 
sattva on the otlier. Four hundred feet to the west of the pipal tree, the hank 
of the tank runs to the noidh for a distance of some five hundred feet and then 
again turns to the west. In the angle of this piece of land I found the traces of a 
stupa or tope, and a similar ruin is to he seen on the opposite side — exactly two 
hundred feet from the northern hank. Tlie popular traditions of Titrawan are 
very poor. Any kno wledge or recollection of Buddhism has entirely passed away, 
and the eonatruction of the now ruined vihara is attributed to a demon king — • 
Bail Asar Eaja, who is also said to have consecrated the image of Sri Bullum. 
Titrawan must have been a monastery of no ordinary importance, and its 
})Osition is even prefenible to that of Bargaon. The country around it is well- 
watered and consequently fertile, and groves of trees surround it on all sides. 
Frcini tlie towers of the monastery, the hills of Giryak, Bihar, and Parabati are 
distinctly visible, and tlie banks of the Sri Bullum tank are still covered at all 
times of the year witli luxuriant verdure. This lake at sunset would even now 
charm every lover of the picturesque, and the effect must have been still more 
stinking when thousands of recluses from the stately monastery winch rose 
on its bank, left their meditations at evening time to adore and incense the 
colossal Buddha which they had erected in its northern shore and dedicated 
to tlie greatest of all jiiirposes.” I counted in one day at Titrawan two 
Imndred iiginns of Biuhllia of all sizes and design ; most of them bore 'the 
Buddhist creed in the characters of the Gth, 7th, 8th, andOtli centuries x\.. D., 
and tliey were nearly all nnitilatiHl. I rarely found a single figure wliicli I 
can coiiiidenily assert to be purely Hindu. Several of the Titrawan idols were 
beautifrdly jxilisbed, and not a few of tliem bore inscrijitions of interest. 
Besides tbe. ruins at tlie side of tlie tank there are the .remains of a large 
stupa in the centre of the modern village, two liundred and eighty feet from the 
.soxith-east (turner of the vihara. The only Hindu figures I saw there were 
tliesc of Siva and Hurga, commonly called. Gaud. Bankar. 

I iK)w, proceed to describe the Buddhist figures recovered by me from 
tlie ..Titrd wan monastery, and now in my collection. No. [CCXTXL.] A s,inall 
.figure one foot higli, found in tlie mud at the, hanks of the Digi Pokhar. It 
represents. Buddha in the state of .nirvana, reposing on a couch— one' arm 
being under the head imd the other resting on his side. The couch is sup- 
. ported by, fantastically- carved pillars. ' There,; are three attendants below j 
one lias his head bur'ied in his, arms ■; .the back of .the second, is turned tq^ 
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wards the spectator and lie is apparently in the act of adorationj and the 
other is in the act of supplication. At each side of the body is a tree, and 
in the centre rises a circular stdpa on a square base terminating in a series 
of thirteen umbrellas. The Buddhist creed is inscribed on the face of the 
bed. [CXXLI.] The alto-i'elievo figure of a goddess two feet three inches 
high, not in any way mutilated— seated on a cushioned throne supported by 
lions at either corner. A cloth hangs down from the centre of the throne 
and bears an inscription. The figure is four-armed. The body is covered 
by a spangled garment which descends from a jewelled girdle below the na- 
vel. The usual ornaments are seen on the arms and neck, and a medallion 
is suspended by a chain from the latter. A scarf passes across the breast 
and shoulders. The upper hands grasp spngs or bunches of fiowers, and the 
lower hand to the left support a nude male infant on her knee. The op- 
posite hand holds, what is apparently meant to represent, some sweetmeat 
or a cocoanut. The hair is elaborately ornamented. I take it to be the 
figure of Yasti, the goddess of fecundity, and I found an almost identical idol 
in the Bihar fort. There is an inscription on the plinth, of which the 
following is a reading — 

■ si A 

[two letters] xr [?] ^ [two letters.] 

“ In the village of Neiitati by G-opatichaiidraka, tlie son of Sai Yislmii, 
and mistress [or master, lord] of Pundra Sai Mabanika.*” 

[CCCXLII.] Portion of a figure of Buddha, containing merely the 
head — ^the surrounding halo [within which is inscribed the Buddhist creed], 
and a small kneeling figure to the left, holding a scroll, over which is in- 
scribed the word Sri Magiilan. [CCCXLIII.] Elaborate pedestal of 
a figure of *Buddha in the attitude of meditation [broken ofi:]. A double 
row of lotus leaves springing from a very beautifidly sculptured stem, amongst 
wliieh are the figures of five devotees. The base is covered bj^ a long in- 
scription of two lines, but I almost despair of getting it deciphered, on ac- 
count of its indistinctness. [CCGLXIY.] Alto-relievo figiue of Buddha 
in black basalt, and polished to resemble marble, two feet eight inches high. 
The body resembles precisely that of the great figure near the lake. The 
throne is divided into three compartments — the outer ones containing lions- 
yampaiit, and the middle one two devotees and a figure of Buddha in a state 
of repose under a canopy. The background consists of pillars, and dragons- 
rainpant. The head is surrounded by an halo, which is surmounted by a 
pipal tree and the Buddhist creed. There is a seated Buddha on either side 
of the head. [CCCXLY.] An alto-relievo figure in black basalt, two 
feet ten inches high, seated on a throne, along the face of which there is an 
^ Ail tbe ctaractez'S are nearly obliterated. 
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inscription. The face is nearly life size and the features hideous — ^tlie hair 
has been drawn like the feathers of a peacock's tail. A cobra’s head peeps over 
the left shoulder. The earrings are circular, depressed in the centre and very 
large. There are two necklaces round the neck and two long dower garlands. 
A spangled cloth descends from the wrist to the ankles. The upper right 
hand grasps a sword and the left a trident [trisiil]. The objects in the lower 
hands I cannot distinguish — one being perhaps a gourd or pumpkin. The left 
foot is drawn up underneath the body, and the right rests on a lotus blossom 
below the seat of the throne. Babii Ram K. Bhandarkar reads the in- 
scription : — 'cw [illegible] ^ [illegible] ^ [one letter] 

A gift to the gods by Sai Jena — Sambat 892 — 5th day — (i, 6., A. D. 

.837.) 

[VII] A very beautiful and perfect figure of Buddha in black basalt, 
thi'ee feet four inches high. The right hajid rests on the knee, and the legs are 
crossed — the left hand being parallel to the left foot, which is marked with 
the sign of sovereignt}^ The body is supj)orted by a cushion, and the hair is 
luflied. A very beautiful halo covered with geometrical pattern surrounds 
the head, and above it rise three branches of the sacred pipal tree, each leaf 
of which is carved with extraordinary minuteness. Beneath the figure, a 
cloth depends from the throne, the sides of which gradually incline towards 
each other — disclosing at each corner a well-execnted figure of a lion in the 
act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant. There is an orna- 
ment in the neck and left arm, hut apparently no di’apery at all. — [XII] 
Figure of Buddha in black basalt, very well executed and identical with 
that described in the “ Ruins of Nalanda Monastery,” p. 12, except that the 
base consists of a group of devotees instead of the more common lion throne. — 
[LVIII.] Standing figure of Buddha, two feet six inches high. Plain back 
ground, without the usual ornamented border. The dress, etc., as in No. lY. 
The figmre rests on a simple lotus leaf pedestal, and there is no throne at the 
base. On the right side there is an elephant and to the left an attendant in 
the same costume as the main figure and holding a mace in the right liancL— 
[LXXVI] Curious alto-relievo carving, two feet eleven by two. At the base 
are small lotus-leaf thrones. On the two principal ones are seated crowned 
figures with, a back ground of snake-hoods. Right and left of these princdpal 
figimes are seated ISTagas, with enormous tails turned upwards over their heads 
and the heads of the larger figures, and finally fiintastically twisted into a 
knot between them. The portions of the stone above the figui'es, between 
them and the tails of the Nagas, are covered with inscriptions. The peculiar- 
ity of the position of the writing renders the taldng an impression more than 
ordinarily diilicult, hut it has been attempted both by Babii Rajendralala 
Mitra and General Cunningham, and I hope soon to possess a transcript of 
it. It appears to contain the word Mahipala, as on the gate of the temple of 

36 A. A. : 
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Bakclitya at MMaiicla, — [CXXVI] EemarkaMy perfect figure of Bndcllia/ 
carved in the finest filack basalt. There are no attendants, throne, &e. 
The stone around the head is of oval shape with a border. The hair is 
tufted, and the Ijody is covered, by a cloak which falls over the left shoulder. 
The body rests on a cushion encircled by a carved border. The reverse of 
the carving is almost covered with the drawing of an enormous votive 
eliaitya surmounted by a series of umbrellas. This I think is almost 
unic|ue and is undoubtedly worthy of notice. It may possibly be the repre- 
sentation of a chaitya at Titrawan. — [CXXIV]. Curious figured Biiddlia, 
two feet four inches high — seated in European fashion on a throne, the 
hair in tuffcs, as on the Iiidra-Saila peak, an attendant on either side of the 
feet, and a seated Buddha at each side of the head. — [CLXII]. A slab of 
black basalt, Wo feet high, covered with a rude carving, intended to represent 
Buddha in the state of n,irvana under the sacred Bodhi tree. — [CCXXVIII]. 
A magnificent figme of M%adevi in very fine Mack basalt, four feet three 
inches high. The pedestal is composed of scroll work of the most elaborate 
clescriptioii. The hair is not turned up in a conical point as in the 
other figures, but is di*essed in an enormous chignon which falls to the 
right. The busts are large, and the figure leans gracefully to the left. 
The various ornaments are of the most elaborate description. Five Bud- 
dhas surround the head. On either side are richly dressed attendants armed, 
and leaning in the same position as the main figure ; the one to the left has a 
background of fiames. The plinth is covered by an inscription, as follows ; 

(about sis letters illegible). 

This is a gift to gods, by the pious devotee Bhatta Ichchha, the son of 
■Bhatta Malio. May the merit abiding in this, contribute to the welfare of 
all beings with his fether and mother at the head I The second year* of the 
king Sri Eain,apati Beva ; 2Sth day of Yaisakha.” 

The characters in this mscTiption look comparatively modern. 

Mo. IT. Fine standing figure of Buddha in black basalt, five feet 
eight inches. The pedestal is divided into five compartments, and is de- 
corated only by a simple moulding. A devotee is kneeling at the right 
hand comer. The feet of the statue rest on a double row of lotus leaves. 
The figiire is clraped ill a long cloak reacliing to the knees, and a second 
garment beneath it extends to. just above the ankles. On either side is 
an attendant, the one to the left holding an umbrella, the other (a curious 
three-fiiced figure) grasping a lighted torch in one hand, and a, water-pot in 
the other. . On either side of the head there are small seated figures of Bud- 
, dlia'.. Beliind the figui-e, is a very exquisitely carved moulding resting, on, two 
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pillars wMcli culminate in. tulip-sbaped. capitals. Tliere is a bead-like halo 
round the head, and a similar border encircles the stone itself. Tins figure 
came from the centre of the brick building, and always bore the name of the 
Telia Dliobe (an evil spirit ?) 

A mile to the west of tlie Digi pond at Titrawan is another village— 
scarcely leas picturesquely situated — called Hai'agav/aii or Hargaon [Yihara- 
gram ?]. Here there is a large mound at the west bend of a dried-up tank. 
Several pieces of carving were lying* about it, when I first visited it in Sep- 
tember, and I commenced an excavation there. I uncovered a series of cells 
riUiniiig north and south, each being twelve feet long by fom or five broad, 
and the partition walls being of great thickness. In the first cell to the south, 
I found a splendid figure of Buddha, and I hope one day to completely nil" 
cover the mound. The Buddha I allude to, is Ho. XXVI, in my museum. It 
is carved in black basalt of a quality equal to marble. The body rests on a 
pedestal of lotus flowers, beneath which is a throne divided into seven coiH" 
partinents. These are again sub-divided by a line in the centre. The lower 
ones'Vonsist merely of brackets, mouldings, and cornices, and the upper ones 
are filled with figures. At the right is a female devotee ; then a lion ; next 
a grotesque figure (full face) supporting the moulding above, and in the centre 
the Wheel of the Law with a deer on either side. On the left side, in the 
place of the female figime, ai’e two chaityas, with a small figure above. 
Tlie signification of this is mysterious. As regards the ciress, a simple sheet 
extends from the waist to the ankles, and its fields are gathered up in festoons 
beneath the legs. The head is covered by a conical crown, and the jewels on 
the body are very elaborate. To the right of the figure is a small image of 
'May^devi, and above this a Buddlia — standing and wearing a conical crown. 
Thereis a similar figure on the opposite side, and below it is a Buddha hold- 
ing the Blikhshu’s bowl. The necklace is very beautiful, and there ns a lotus 
blossom behind each ear. 

VIII.— and Biha'r The Isolated Bock”]. 

We must next visit one of the greatest places of Jaina pilgTimage— Pa- 
wapiiri, situated about tbi*ee miles to the west of Hargaon and Titra- 
wan, near the driecl-up course of the Panchlna, and as nearly as possilie due 
south of the “ solitary hill” of Bihar. ' Pawaptiri is, stiuiige. to say, ' sin- 
gularly destitute of arclij;eological interest.' The great teni]:)le of Mahavira is a 
modern construction, — a glaring mass of brick and plaster, totally void of 
any beauty or arcbitectmal meiit. Its lodging-boiises, garden, iiaiirat an” 
sumnaer-house, &c., all date- within the past thirty years, and look as if 
the workmen had only left them yesterday. To the south of the village, and 
near ' the shores ' of the famous Pawapi'iri tank, I detected the remains of a 
tumulus, but its materials' have been ruthlessly used up in the coiistrmdiun of 
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a great circular platform, wliicli you are gravely assured to have been, the 
actual scene of the preaching and teaching of the himous Jaina Tirtliaiikara 
fiimself. In the village I found a few Buddhist idols which probably came 
from this place. Opposite the “ chabutra,” or pulpit,” of ICahavira is an 
eiioriiious tank, covered with the lotus flower and other luxuriant water plants^ 
and ill which myriads of fish swim undisturbed by the apprehension of inimi- 
cal net or hook ; for their preservation seems to be the only care of the pujiirf 
and his assistants. In the centre of the pond is a second temple still less at- 
tractive than the first, built in the centre of a stone platform, which is connect- 
ed with the shore hy a narrow stone causeway five hundred and fifty feet long. 
This temple is resorted to hy pilgrims from all parts of India, and is 
the scene of a great mela in the month of Kartika. Many of the visi- 
tors are the inhabitants of native states, subjects of Sindliia and Holkar, 
and it must be a dreadful undertaking for them to pass through the tract of 
country south of the rail before the autumn sun has dried up the floods, 
which make the once famous Bihar almost inaccessible during the rainy 
season, A good road from Bakhtiarpur to Bihar would he of infinite service 
to the country, and its completion is worthy of the attention of Government. 
Without it, the lakhs of rupees which have been spent on the roads from 
Giryak to Ilajauli and from Giryak to Mnnger, have been simply wasted. 

Bix miles north of the bnth-place of Mahavira Swami is situated Bihar, — 
once a fimious seat of Buddhistic lore and at the same time doubtless 
the capital of a Hindu or Buddhist prince ; — later still, the metropolis of one 
of the richest and most powerful of Muhammadan states — and now the decay- 
ed and milled chief station of the subdivision of Zila’ Patna which hears its 
name. To the west of the town runs the Panchana, now represented merely 
by a sandy hollow, winding round the foot of the solitary hill to the north- 
west of the tovm. From the main stream no less than five rivulets branch- 
ed oi¥ to the east, intersecting the town in different places, and adding not 
a little to the pieturesqneness of its appearance. All of these have long 
since di-ied np, and with its river seems to have ended the prosperity of Bihar. 

For years a great sand-hank has been silting up in the bed of the stream 
just below Pawapiiri ; which forces all the water into the lyynes to the east, 
and renders the country to the south an arid waste. Even at the height of 
the rains, the most feeble stream with difficulty forces its way along the de- 
serted bed, and at all other times of the year not a particle of water is visi- 
ble. To the north-east of the tomi is the hill, appropriately described more 
than fifteen limidred years ago as an “ isolated rock.” The southern slope 
is gradual, a staircase of boulders piled one upon the other, more like the 
work of some architect of the past, the efieet of volcanic agency , The 
other side is a clifii the side of which is varied by enormous rocks, some 
perpendicular and boldly darting into the air, others lying in heterogeneous 
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piles at tlie foot of tlie precipice. Seen in the glare of the midday stui the 
Bihar hill would fail to impress the traveller, but when the shades of 
evening fall upon it, and darkness begins to gather around its caves and 
rocks, it would be difficult to describe its beauty. Before leaving the 
solitary hill, or speaking of its ruins, we must again seek for aid in the 
pages of Fali-Hiyan. I follow the test of Mr. Beal’s translation, page 110, 
chapter 28. “ From this city [Patna] proceeding in a south-easterly direc- 

tion nine yojanas, we arrive at a small rochy hill standing hg itself^ on the 
top of which is a stone cell facing the south. On the occasion, when Buddha 
was sitting in the middle of this cell, the divine SekrcX took with him his 
attendant musicians, each one provided with a five-stringed lute, and caused 
them to sound a strain in the place where Buddha was seated. Then the 
divine Sekra proposed forty -two questions to Bnddlia, writing each one of 
them singly with his finger upon a stone. The traces of these questions yet 
exist. There is also a Sahgharama built upon this spot. Going south-west 
from this one yojana we arrive at the village of Na-lo.” 

This hill is identified h}’- General Cunningham with Giryak. “ The re- 
mains of Giiyak,” he writes, “ appear to me to correspond exactly with the 
accounts given by Fali-Hiyan of the Hill of the Isolated Bock.” His reasons 
are twofold, 1st, the position, and 2nd, the supposed etymology of Giiyak, i. 
giri-eka = eh girl. I have already given several reasons for my differing with 
General Cunningham as to tliis identification, and I now proceed to adduce 
others. 

Mrstly, at Giryak theo^e is no solitary hill at all^ nor any hill which 
can be described as resembling in any way an eminence of that descrip- 
tion. At Giryak terminates the rocky range of the Bajgir hills, which 
stretch from the neighbourhood of Gaya to the banks of the Panehana, on 
which the village of Giryak stands, and, as a matter of fact, the hill which 
rises above tbe village — so far from being solitary — is a mere offshoot of 
Yipulagir at Kajgu*, and is not less than six miles in length. 

Becondlg, from the solitary hill” Fah-IIijan proceeded south-west, 
one yojana, to Hala. How Hala has been identified most satisfactorily with 
Bargaon"^' by position and by the aid of insciiptions, but strange to say, 
Bargaon is exactly six miles north-west of Giiyak. If General Gim- 
ninghain’s identification of Giryak he right, Halanda must have been 
situated somewhere to the of the Eajagriha hills, in the middle of 

the Ho wa da valley, hut he identifies it with Bargaon which is exactly 
north-iDest of the Bajagrilia hills, in the centre of the Bihmv valley. For 
this reason it is clear that “ the hill of the solitary rock” could not be Gir- 
yak. The two identifications involve a dilemma, because no amount of 
argument can make Bargaon six miles, south-west of Giryak, when ^ actually 
^ ' Ancient Geography/ p, 469. 
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it is six miles in tlie very opposite direction. The identification of 
Halaiida with Bargaon (Viharagrama) is undoubtedly rights and as a 
' consequence, that of the “ solitary hiH” with Giryak — undoubtedly wrong. 
General Guiiiiiiigham writes as one reason for identifying iNTalaiicla with 
Bargaon— “ Fali-Hiy an places the hamlet of Na-lo at one yojaiia, or seven 
miles, from the hill of the isolated rock, i. e.^ from Giryak, and also the 
same distance from New Bajagriha. This acooimt agrees exactly with the 
position of Barg &on toith resjgect to Giryalc and MajgirB Now in reality 
both translators agree in placing Nalanda to the south-west of the hill, and 
as a matter of fact Bargaon is noriJi-toest of Ghyak. 

General Guiiniiigliam must, therefore, I'ely on two arguments, 1st, the 
supposed etymology of Giryak, i. e, ek giri = one ( = a solitary ?) hill ; 
2nd, the coincideiiee of the fable of the forty-two questions. As regards the 
first, it is entirely opposed to all principles of etymology, and I feel sure no 
instance of a similar inversion of the numeral can be found throughout the 
whole range of Indian names. It must be of course admitted that Fah-Hiyan 
relates a certain incredible story about his solitary -hill,” which Hwen Thsang 
reproduces two centuries later in connection with his Indra-Saila peak, but 
the supposed event must be allowed to have happened, or rather to have been 
alleged to have happened, at least a thousand years before the visit of even 
the earlier pilgrim, and it is by no means improbable that the recluses of the 
one vihara contended with those of the other for the possession of the actual 
site of so remarkable an event in the career of their great teacher. Scarce 
two centuries have passed away since Oliver Cromwell was gathered to his 
fathers, yet three museums at least lay claim to the exclusive ownership of 
his scull, while no less than half a dozen cities vie with each other for the 
honour, of being the birth-place of Dante, of Ghaijcer, and of Christopher 
Columbus. An accidental coincidence as to tli^locality, made the scene of 
a mythical fable, can scarcely. he sufficient, to convert the end of a rugged 
chain of mountams into a “ small isolated rock, standing by itself,” — especi- 
ally when such an identification is diametiically oi>posed to given directions 
and distances, and to distinct nomenclature. 

I have no hesitation in identif3fing the “solitary hill” with that rocky 
peak at Bibar, which rises by itself in the midst of the plain covered with 
rice and popp}^ fields, and which gently slopes from the northern foot of the 
liajgir hills to the banks of the Ganges itself, reasons for so doing are ; 
first, — correspondence of the relative distance and position of the Bihar rock 
and Patna, and of the solitary, hill and Pataliputra ; second, — the agreenient 
of the relative distance and position of the Bihar inck and Bargaon, and the 
“■solitary, hill” and Halanda ,; third,— nateal appearances of the hill itself. . 

Some great Buddhistic fane once stood on the top of the Bihdr 
rock. The dargah of Malik - Baju Ibrahim, . which now surmounts it, is- 
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composed almost entirely of tlie mateiials of a Biiddliist temple, and cliaityas 
and portions of gateways, &c., liave been foimd by me, both on its summit and 
at its base, and the traditions of the people still make it the site of a famous * 
“ Maghaia” [Buddhist?] Sang*hat [monastery?]. Passing slowly one day 
towards the northern peak of the hill, I formd a remarkable figure between 
the crevices of the rock. It is nniqne as far as my collection is concerned, 
and bears a dated inscription. I extract a description of the figme from my 
catalogue, ‘No. CCXVIII. Buddha is represented seated on a lotus pedestal 
in the attitude of instnietion, the five compartments of the throne which 
support the figure are filled by the representations of six devotees and two 
Nagas who appear to he listening to his discourse. On either side of the 
principal figure, two other Buddlias are seated in European fashion. Close 
•to the head of the main figure are small Buddhas, and on either side 
of the two seated Buddhas, two other Buddlias standing. To the right and 
left are groups of Buddhas similar to the main one, and above this, supported 
by four attendants, is a Buddha in the state of ^ nirvana,’ and above this, 
there is a fomth group of three Buddhas seated in the same attitude as in the 
main group. The figure is two feet nine inches high, and hears an inscription 
on the plinth of which the followung is Bahu Bajencbalala’s transcrijjt. 

1st line. ^ 

2nd line. 

8rd line. # ^ (^) 

4th line. W 

“ On the 24th of Vaisakha in the sanivat (?) of the Jrdna king, 

the great king, the worshipful S'ri Madana (Pala) Deva reigning. This deed 
of religious gift of Samayika.” 

This inscription is doubtless of considerable historical importance, and 
may well give occasion to various surmises to the religion of king Madana 
Pala Deva, who is here spoken of as Jama. May not he and his ances- 
tors have been Buddhists ? 

The view from the solitary rock is most striking, especially during the 
rainy season, wdien the streams once more begin to fiow in their deserted beds. 
During tliis time of the year, a series of melas, or gatherings, take place, 
which are very greatly resorted to both by Muhammadans ancl Hindiis. The 
view is hounded on the south by the rugged hills of the Eiijgh chain, which 
stretch far away to the west, fmther than the eye can reach, and- which, still 
covered with trees and flowering shrubs as of old, seem in the evening light 
to possess a purple hue as rich as that of the Apennines at home. To the ■ 
' east one catches,, amidst luxuriant groves, of trees, occasional glimpses of the 
ancient mosques and' the still more , ancient fort of Bihar, : and^ beyond it 
stretches an eve.ii 'p'lain, of rice, and' poppy lands.till the-gazeis:aiTes.ted by the ;' 
bold outline of the Shaikhpura. hills in.Mungex. The. prospect to the north is . 
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precisely similar, a plain broken only by groves and tanks, tlirongii wMeli the 
Pancliaiia once poured its water into the Oranges, and which is bounded only 
by the banks of the sacred stream. 

The Bihar fort lies nearly a mile east of the foot of the hill, and it was 
between the fort and the hill, and along the banks of the Paneliana river 
that the old Hindu city flourished. The shape of the fort is an irregular pen- 
tagon, and its sides were composed of large masses of grey stone, quarried, of 
coui'se, from the neighbouiing hill. The ground on which the fort stands 
is a natural plateau raised considerably above the level of the surrounding 
country. The wall appears to have been eighteen or twenty feet thick, and 
twenty-live or thirty feet in height, and its ehcumfereiiee measmns eight 
thousand five hundred feet. The distance hom. the north to the south gate 
is two thousand eight hunched feet, and from the east to the west two thou- 
sand one limiched feet. There are traces of enormous buildings of brick in 
the centre, hut of these I shall speak hereafter. There appear to have been 
few bastions projecting from the side ; but the north gate, which is still toler- 
ably perfect, was flanked by towers. The remains existing within the fox't 
may be divided into tlmee classes ; — 1st. The ruin of a smaller Muhammadan 
brick fort and houses heloiiging to the same period. 2nd. Those of Hindd 
buildings and temples. Srd. Those of the great vihara, or college, of Bud- 
dliistic learning. As far as this book is concerned, I shall speak alone of the 
latter. Nearly all the centre of the fort, on either side of the road which 
crosses it, is taken up by brick quarries. The proprietor of these pays 
Hs. 40 a month to the zamindar, or owner of the freehold, of the fort for the 
exclusive right of excavating it; within certain limits, for bricks and brick- 
dust, the supply of which commodities seems c^uite inexhaustible. Tlie 
workmen light daily, at a depth of from fifteen to twenty -five feet from 
the surface, on the entire foundations of buildings, composed of bricks of 
precisely the same shape and size, as those found at Nalanda and Eaja- 
grilia. The larger ones sell now-a-days for as much as two piee a-piece. 
In the midst of this mass of rubbish, Buddliistic carvings are daily turned 
up, I have seen as many as four chait3nxs dug out in half an hour. The 
carvings fotmd here are chie% chaityas, votive tablets, and moiildings 
containing figures of Buddlia in different positions. These chaityas are of 
all shapes, round, circular, square, and twelve-sided, and contain mostly tlie 
usual typical figures of Buddlia. They differ greatty in design and some of 
them are very beautiful. A group of them appear in one of the photographs of 
my eollectioii. Thejr were probably aU sin*monnted by umbrellas, or rather by 
series of umbrellas, which are generally broken off, and were in many instances 
carved in separate pieces of stone. The tablets alluded to vary ffoni one foot 
to tlnee feet in height, and genera% contain one or more figures of Buddha 
under a canopy, and often bear the Buddhist creed. The cornices contain 
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loBgrows of Buddliist figures, seated under canopies in different positions with 
a moulding a little above and below. These latter are most graceful in 
design. I have several specimens perfectly unmntilated. The Buddhist creed 
is often engraved on the upper or lower moulding. It would be very uninter- 
esting to attempt a description of all the carvings fomid in the fort, so I 
propose to mention merely the mbst remarkable. 1st. A figui’e of Padma- 
pani or Surya, in a very peculiar kind of white stone or marble, which bears 
all the appearance of having Ixeen calcined hg fire. It is three feet seven 
niches high. The feet rest on a thi-one divided into seven compartments, 
in each of which there is the figure of a galloping horse. The head is sur- 
mounted by a conical jewelled croim, from beneath whieh the haiir falls pro- 
fusely on the shoulders in ringlets. Either hand grasps a lotus. The 
figure is ornameiited with an elaborate girdle and necklace ; a sword is ghded 
on the left side and the dh lit i is twisted very closely around the legs, and 
finally disappears into a pair of boots. An attendant stands on either side, 
and a small figure at each corner is seen in the act of discharging an arrow 
from a bow. — [LII]. Alto-relievo figure of Buddha seated in the attitude of 
contemplation, two feet she inches high, covered by an elaborate canopy, sup- 
ported by pillars. The background within the arch consists of ’ pilasters, 
dragons, and chaityas. Above the arch, and surroimded by scroll work, is a 
row of five inches, each containing a Buddha. — [LIII]. A very fine and 
mmintilated figure of Buddha, one foot eight inches high. An attendant is 
standing on either side and above their heads is a ehaitya. The figure is 
surmounted hy a pipal tree. — [LYI]. Tipper portion of the canopy of a 
figure of Buddha, exquisitely carved. The niches in it are siUToimded by the 
peculiar ribbed pattern which appears so prommently in the ornamental 
brick work of the great Nalanda temple.' — [LYII]. A semi-circular slab 
of basalt containmg thirty-three figures of Buddha seated in three rows, and 
in difierent positions, and precisely similar to those found at ISTalanda. They 
evidently once formed portions of a complete circle of similar figui’es, and still 
bear marks of the metal clamps which joined them together. They evident- 
ly formed portions of a dedicatory tope.-— The next piece of carving I have 
chosen for illustration is a |)ortion of the canopy of a figime. The design is 
singularly gTaceful, and I regret the portions of it are too small and 
broken to admit of being joined together. Another remarkable piece of 
sculpture is a figure of Buddha imder a canopy two feet two inches high, 
resting on a pedestal of lotus flowers supported by scroll work. The pillars 
have less decoration than usnal, and there are no niches above the canopy. 
On either side of the principal figure there is a Buddha, seated in Euinpean 
fashion on a stool or chair, and on either side of the head is a small Biiddlia, 
cross-legged in the attitude of contemplation. There is a similar figure at 
the top of each figm’e. The chief poi'tions pf cornice found contain small 

37 y. 
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figures of Buddha under pillared canopies, but some are of difierent design, 
e. y,, one piece is divided into compartments by curious short pillars, with a 
ribbed pattern in the centre. The compartments thus formed contain alter- 
nately a lion-couohant and a richly caparisoned elephant. Another slab, 
seven feet long, contains grotesque dancing figures surmounted by plain mould- 
ings. This piece is particularly worthy of note ; for the costume depicted is 
almost identical with that worn hy the jesters of the Middle Ages of Euro- 
pean history. The next carving worthy of note is a figure of Padmapani 
under a canopy, one foot four inches high. On either side of the central 
canopy were two carved panels. One is broken off, but the other exhibits 
a fine piece of scroll work springing from the hands of a grotesque figure. A 
seated figure of Mayadevi, one foot seven inches high, seated on a pedestal of 
lotus leaves. The legs are crossed, and the sides of both feet are turned out- 
wards, and exhibit the royal signs. The hands rest on the knees, the left 
graspmg a lotus stalk j the earrings are circular and the ornaments (espe- 
cially the hatisi) are very large. A spangled dhuti descends from a jewelled 
gii’dle to the feet. There are small female attendants on either side ; the 
one to the right being four-armed. Portion of the backgromid of a figure 
of Buddha. A pillaster and part of an arch covered with the most minute 
and exquisite ornamentalia. Inside it a dragon and rider are seen in the 
act of destroying an elephant. Another sj)ecimen of the same sort of carv- 
ing difiering in detail and design from the last. As regards the square 
tablets containing figures of Buddha, they have been generally described at 
the bases of pillars, but I believe this to be wholly erroneous ; for I found 
piles of them in front of the Nalanda temple, and they are met vdth in great 
number in the Bihar fort. I believe them to have been purely votive, serving 
exactly the same purpose and end as the chaitya. These are of inconsider- 
ahle thickness, generally oblong, sometimes rounded at the top. They vary 
from one foot to two or three feet in height, and are of pio|)ortionate breadth. 
Besides these Buddhistic sculptures I found very few Hindu figures, the only 
one of them worthy of description bemg that of a hull, most artistically exe- 
cuted, and wearing a string of bells round the neck. 

About one hundred feet inside the great northern gate of the fort once lay 
a broken monolith, about fourteen feet high, and oval in shape. Ge- 
neral Cunningham gives an accomit of it [vide Eeport of Ai’chieological Tour 
of 1861-62.] 

Babii Eajendralala Mitra writes of it as follows ; — ^ 

One mile due eastf £i*om the dargali, and about ahuncBed yards inside 
the northern gate of the old fort of Bihkf, there lies a sandstone pillar, 
which hears two separate inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. Unfortu- 

* loumal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXXY, p. 270. 

t Tlis is a mistake. Tie pillar was due noHl of the dargali. 
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nately tlie surftiee of tlie stone lias peeled off considerably, so that both 
the inscriptions are incomplete. The upper inscription, which is of Knmara 
Griipta, has lost both ends of every line, being probably about one-third of 
the whole. The lower inscription has lost only the left upper corner, and 
some unlniown amount at the bottom, where the pillar is broken off. But 
as the remaining portion of the upper part is letter for- letter the same as 
the opening of the Bhitari pillar inscription, nearly the whole of the 
missing pai’t of the left upper corner can be restored at once. This record 
belongs to Skanda Grupta, the son and successor of Kumara Gupta. 

In the plate the upper inscription is numbered 1 and the lower one 2. 
The former extends to 13 lines, and bears the name of Kumara Gupta, whose 
eulogium it is perhaps intended to be. I say perhaps” deliberately, for a 
large portion at the beginning of every line being lost, and it being im- 
possible to give a connected translation, I cannot be certain that the record 
did not contain same other name which has now been lost. In the fourth 
line the word Kavya, or “ funeral cake,” may refer to Kumara Gupta, whose 
name occui's in the 3rd line, and the record may consec[uently belong to 
Skanda Gupta, but in tbe absence of connecting words such a supposition 
cannot be justifiable. Tbe document is most probably in verse, and the 
word Chandra in the first line suggests the idea that the Kumara Gupta of 
the record was the son of Chandra Gupta II. of the Kuhan Pillar. The 
figure for the year in the last line is perfectly clear, and is indicated, as 
usual iu Gupta records, by three parallel lines, but tbe letters before and 
after it are very doubtful, and no reliance can be placed on the date. The 
letter preceding the 3 may he a 60, and some of the letters after the letter 
for S'aka may be figures, but I am not certain of their value. As Kumara 
was the sixth in a direct line from S ri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, it is certain that the date, whether 3 or 63, cannot be of the 
Gupta era ; for according to the IJdayagiri and S'anchi inscriptions, Chandi-a 
Gupta II. lived from 82 to 93 of that ei'a. It must tlierefore be either of 
tbe reigning sovereign, or of some now unknown era, other than that used in 
the Allahabad column inscription. 

“ The second inscription is even more imperfect than the first, and has 
no date ; but there is no doubt «mf its being an edict of the Gupta who 
recorded the Bhitarf inscription, or of one of his descendants. General Cmi- 
ningham imagines it to be a counterpart of the Bhitarf record, and says that 
the portion extant “ is letter for letter the same as the opening of the Blii- 
taii pillar inscription.” Such, however, is not the case. It is true, the first 
line has an epithet which occurs in the first line of the Bbitari inscriptioii, 
and lines 3 to 12 are made up of words whose counterparts are seen in that 
record. It may also be admitted that Kumara Devi, the wife of Chandra 
Gupta I, is named in the 5tb line, and the word Gupta occius in the lOtli, 
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which leave no doubt as to the race of the sovereign who recorded the docu- 
ment. But as no specific name is legible, and the words common to the two 
records are mostly adjectives expressive of royal qualities which are generally 
attributed to all Hindii sovereigns, tliek evidence cannot he accepted as con- 
clusive as tq the identity of the two records. Were it otherwise, still it 
would be of no use, for we have positive proof to shew that they are not 
identical. The second line of the Bihar record has a word which does not 
occur ill the first two lines of the Bhitari inscription, and the matter from 
the 13th line to the end, if my reading be correct, is new. In the ISth line 
there is mentiomniade of Bhatta Gfuhila Swamiii, whose, name does not occur 
in the Bhitari column. The conclusion, therefore, that I come to is, that the 
two documents were put up by the same race, and very likely by the same 
king, but on different occasions, and to record different occurrences. There 
is nothing in the record to justify the positive opinion of General Cunning- 
ham that it belongs to Skaiida Gupta, son of Kumara Gupta.” 

Tentative Headings of the Bilidr JBUlar Inscrigdions. 

'No. I. (i) (?) 

i%) 

(a) fg 

(a.) 

(t) — ^ 

(■a) -r^t 

(c) 

(<£) ;^T?>T3I^+ 

(a») w '*rfTs|-i(X! 

(w) ^(r^fsrTF«T<TTW?>3^: 

No. II. {%) 

(“?) +'®r?rer^?^ ii«n«rr: 

(?) ’aa: 

(a) 

(?) 

(^) +Ht>7nc:J2’ftHT 

(■a) 5H'«rT5i'?'^T 

(=) +5R^T-^T si: vr?-^3ir 

(<£) +5^: K1?T^T^1FT5r: 
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(i^) + 4- + 
iW) + + ^ 

(\B) if + 4- + ^trtX^^TKTITTHI 
(1^) 

(\c:) wrw 

{\t) --'^=rf 

(5^ o) ^T^tr %Tq‘‘^T 

I liave removed tlie pillar from tlie place in wliicli it lay, lialf buried in 
tlie ground, and set it up on a brick j)edestal opposite tlie Bihar court house. 
It is much to be regretted that so much of the inscription lias disappeared, 
as to make its fimther translation impossible, but it is cmious on account of 
its undoubted great antiquity, and as evidence of the Oupta rule in Bihar. 
From the enormous number of Buddistic remains found on the elevated pla- 
teau, which forms the site of the Bihar fort, there can be no doubt that 
a large vihara and other Buddhist buildings of more than ordinary 
importance once existed on the spot, but, more than this, the colossal 
fortifications which surrounded it make it more than probable that it 
also formed the seat of .the government of the smTounding country and the 
residence of its rulers. ISTot only have we the Gupta pillar, but numbers of 
the inscribed figures found there, hear the names of the Pala rajas of Bengal, 
of Madna-pala, of Mahi-pala, of Bama-pala and of Yighara-pala. Alontgomery 
Martin'^' speaks of it as the residence of the Magha raja, but this is exceedingl^r 
vague, as everything oiot constructed within the memory of man, is univer- 
sally stated in Bihar to be hlagha.’’ We know that at one time Eajagrilia 
was undoubtedly the capital of Magadlia, and there can he little doubt that 
the metro|)olis was subsequently removed to Patali, but of this Bihar tradition 
and history are silent. Such evidence as we have g'ot, inclines me to the 
conclusion that Bihar was, for centuries preceding the Muliammadah conquest, 
both at any rate the residence of the subordinate Hindu, Buddliist, or 
Jaina governors of the country, if not of the kings themselves. It seems 
probable that even its occupation by tlie governors of the siiiTouiiding 
district had ceased before the capture of the ancient fort at the end of 
the twelfth century. The popular tradition of Bihar makes the seat of 
government at this time to have been at Eohtas, and we know that when 
Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji marched into the fort, he found notliiiig 
there but a vihara. Miiihaj i Siraj gives the following account of the fall 
of the ancient seat of Buddhistic and Hindu learning in his Tabaqat-i- 
Na^iri.t “ It is said by credible persons that he went to the gate of tlie 

^ * Gya and Shahabad,’ p. 92. 

t Tlie History of India as told by its own Historians/’ by Sw H* M. Elliot, Lon- 
don, 1869, Vol. II, p. S06. 
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fort of Biliar witli only two liundred liorse, and began tlie war by taking tlie 
enemies unaware.... When Bakhtyar reached the gate of the fort, and when 
the fighting began, these two wise brothers [i. e,, Hizamud-din and Saiiisam- 
ud-din] were active in that army of heroes. Muhammad Bakhtyar with great 
vigour and ajidaeity rushed in at the gate of the fort, and gained possession 
of the place. G-reat plunder fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the 
inhabitants of the place were Brahmans with shaven heads. They were put 
to death. Large numbers of books were found there, and when the Muham- 
madans saw them, they called for some persons to explain their contents, 
but all the men had been killed. It was discovered that the whole fort and 
city was a place of study [madrasah]. Bor in the Hindi language the word 
Bihar (vihara) means a college.’^ I feel by no means sure that the vihara thus 
destroyed was not a Buddhistic institution, and that the Brahmans with 
shaven heads” were not Buddhist monks. Strange to say, hardly a Hindd 
idol has has ever been found in the ruins, and some of the Buddhist figures 
bear inscriptions, certainlAj not more ancient than the tenth century^ possibly 
the eleventh. The most modern of these Buddhist figures are those showing the 
Sage in the attitude of repose — ^the body leaning to one side, and the base 
and background decorated with the most profuse and exq^uisite ornaments, a 
very good example of which will he described when I come to speak of the 
ruins of Bohoi. In consequence of the extreme delicacy of the workman- 
ship, these exquisite specimens of later Buddhistic art are scarcely ever to 
be found perfect, but I came on several mutilated figures of the kind in the 
ruins within the Bihar fort, and their base is generally covered with inscrip- 
tions, which serve to show that Buddhism flourished till a very late period 
in the heart of the country from which it sprung. 

The Buddhistic remains of Bihar are not confined to the mounds at the 
fort. The dargah or shrine of Qadir Qumesh which occupies its centre, is 
composed almost entirely of the materials of the vihara, and its pavement 
is studded with enormous chaityas and pillars. The faqirs of the shrine 
guard thein with religious care, and eke a livelihood by permitting persons 
afflicted with tootliache and nem-algia, to cure (?) their ailments by touching 
the aifiieted parts with the very stone which their forefathers deliglitod to 
break, in order to gain tbe envied title of “ tlie iconoclast A mile 

away from the fort, towards the banks of the Panehaiia are the remains of 
several Buddhist buildings, the site of which is marked only by heaps of 
bricks ; for the stones and pillars have been removed to adorn the masjid of 
Hahi Khan Sur and the great dargah of Makhdiim Shah Sharafud-din. A 
careful examination of the places shew them to have been built almost en- 
tirely of Buddhist materials. The position of these stones prevent any exa- 
mination of them, but I feel sure many figures and inscriptions wo uld come to 
light, if such could he made. The beautiful masjid of HabI Khan is now 
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eompletelj deserted, and I have found several carvings in the floor. In tlie 
enclosure which faces it, I noticed a magniflcent slab of basalt more than six 
feet long, and a foot thick, lying imbedded in the earth. I got it tmiied 
over, and found in the reverse a most curious (perha^DS unique) series of twen- 
ty figures under pillared canopies ; — one, the god Gfanesa ; two to eleven, 
Incarnations of Vishnu [Hindu] ; twelve to twenty, the nine planets [Bud- 
dhistic]. Again to the north of the fort, in a plain called Logaui, there are 
traces of a large vih^ra and many granite columns. In the same dhection I 
have found several beautiful basalt pillars which have been photographed. 
In the dargah of Makhdum Shah Ahmad Charmposh, situated a little to the 
east of Logani, I found a splendid monolith covered with the most delicate 
carving, and the doorway of the shrine itself is a grand specimen of 
Buddliistie art, and, according to tradition, once served as the great 
entrance to the viliara in the old fort. A figuie of Buddha once 
occupied the centre, and the plinth is composed of thi^ee rows of the 
most exquisitely sculptured foliage, &c., and two other mouldings which once, 
doubtless, contained figuins, are now covered with several yards of finely 
carved Persian verse. The doorway is eleven feet high and seven 
broad. 

We may now leave Bihar and travel northwards along the coui’se of the 
Panehana. At Soli Serai, some two miles north of Bihar, are the remains of 
a Buddhist temple. The ground is strewn with greystone columns of consider- 
able size, most of them broken in several pieces. The base and capitals are 
square, and the shaft varies in shape — bemg first octagonal, then sixteen-sided, 
and lastly circular. 

As I have said in the preceding chapter, I identify these remains with 
the .Kapotika Sangharama of Hwen Thsang, situated two or three hs to the 
north of the isolated rock. The following extract is Julien’s terse translation 
of his description of the locality. 

‘ A deux on trois li an sud de ce couvent, il y a tme montagne isolee qid 
est taillee en terrasse, et dont le sommet hardi et iuiposant est emhelii par 
une riche vegetation, des basslns d’eau pure, et des fleurs parfumees. Comme 
il est un lieu remarquable par la beaute de ses sites, on y a bati im grand 
nombre de temples sacres, ou Ton voit souvent des miracles et des prodiges 
aussi rares qifl extraordinaires. 

‘ Dans xxn vihara qui occupe le centre du plateau, s’eleve une statue, en hois 
de sandal, de Jlmar-tsen^^ts'ai-jpoji-sa (d^ Avalohrit eg imm Mdlilsattva) 

On voit qflusieurs dizaines cThommes qui seprivent de manger et de hoire pen- 
dant sept ou meme quatorzejoui’s, pour lui adresser des voeux. Ceux qui sont 
animes d’une foi ardente voient immediatement Timage entme du BddhisaU- 
'Da, Alors du milieu de la statue il sort environne d’un eclat imposant, leur 
paiie avec hienveillanee et leur accorde Tobjet de leurs vmux. Il y a aussi 
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un nombre considerable d’liommes a qni il est domie de levoir dans toiite sa 
majeste. Anssi la multitude de ses adoratem-s s’aecroit-elle de jour en jour. 
Les persoimes qui lui rendent des liommages assidus, craignaiit que la ibule 
des visiteiirs ne salit cette venerable statue, out fait elever aiitoiir, a ime dis- 
tance de sept pas, une balustrade en bois lierissee de pointes de fer. Geux; 
qui vieiinent saluer et adorer la statue, sont obliges de se teiiir en deliors de 
la balustrade. Ne pouvant Tapprocber, ils jettent de loin les lieurs qu’iis 
'^demient lui offrir. Ceux qui reussisseiit a fixer leurs guirlandes de fleiirs 
sur les mains et sur les bras du JBodhisaUm, regardent cela coinme un lieu- 
reux pr?sage, et se persuadent qu’iis verront raccornplissement de leurs 
vceux.’ 

Three miles to the north of Soh, on the east bank of the river, which 
was once of considerable width, there are distinct traces of a stupa and 
monasteiy, and the huge piles of brick on every side induce me to think 
that a flourishing town once surrounded the religious edifices. The whole of 
the ruins are encircled with luxuriant groves of pipal trees, and tlie villagers 
had collected all the fragments of chaityas, mouldings, &c., around their roots. 
A portion of a figure of Padmapani was so firmly imbedded in the wood, 
that a piece nearly a foot square had to be removed before it could be ex- 
tracted. The figures found at- Ilohoi are perfect and unniutilated, a very 
unusual eircumstance in Bihar, the record on the tomb of whose saints 
generally winds up by telling ns that the deceased “ was a breaker of images, 
and God has therefore given him a place in Paradise.” The whole of the 
idols appear to have been removed (doubtless at the approacb of the Mu- 
hammadans) and buried some distance from the ruins the open plain. They 
were discovered there by the zamindar of Rohoi — a Buiideld Rajput by 
caste— twenty years ago, and taken awuxy by him to his garden, where I 
found them. They had been arranged merely for ornament, and he at once 
offered them to me. The principal idols are figures of Buddha in differ- 
ent positions resenihling those already described. The finest iKS an idol, 
tliree feet two inches high, quite and resembling in many respects 

the^^one found at Tillarali. The crown worn is five-sided and verj^ tall, 
and the body is not covered h^y a jacket. The female archers are seen 
at the feet of the attendants and not above them. Parallel to the head 
are figures holding scrolls. On the shoulders of the charioteer beneath the 
feet is seated a small female figime. The wheel of the chariot is in the 
centre, and a horse is seen within it with its head to the left. Of the remain- 
ing horses three gallop> to the right and three to the left. A small figure 
of Padmapani exquisitely carved. There is a Buddha seated in the hair, 
and a ehaitya on either side of the head. Three alto-relievo figmes of Buddha 
in the attitude of repose, in very fine black basalt, three feet iiin e Indies. Ai’ouiid 
the body the stone has been completel^^ removed. The body is inclined to the 
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right and is seated on a lotus throne supported by the richest scroll work. The 
right hand rests on the right knee, and the right foot depends from the 
throne, and is supported by a cluster of lotus blossoms. Its sole is tuim- 
ed outwai’ds and bears the royal mark. The left foot is coiled up on the 
throne and shows the same mark as the hand. The richest possible carving 
is displayed on the ornaments. The dhuti is bound up at the waist by an 
elaborate girdle, and a scarf passes across the body from left to right. The 
hair is dressed in a conical chignon, five inches high, composed of innumera- 
ble twists. In the centre of it a Buddha is seated. There are ornamonts be- 
hind the ears, from which ribbons or tassels depend. The throne (wliich is 
nearly concealed by ornaments j is a square of scroll work, at each corner of 
which a large bird is seated. At each side of the figure is an elaborately dressed 
attendant. Between these and the main figure are lotus blossoms, springing 
from a delicately carved stem. The halo which surrounds the head is oval 
in sha|)e and most elaborately carved, and in the centre is a diamond-shaped 
jewel on a line with the face. Right and left of the figure are groups of 
grotesque attendants, from whose hands springs a flowing scroll of rich 
geometrical pattern, which forms the background of the figure, and in the 
midst of which five Buddhas are seated, in different attitudes and on sepa- 
rate thrones. It bears the following inscription, thus rendered by Professor 
R. Gr. Bhandarkar : — 

[figure indistinct 8 or 'i] 

Year of the reign of Srimad Vigrahapala four [2] Maggasirsha, 19th 
day. This is a religious gift of the son of Dehabu, a goldsmith.” 

There are two Vigrahapalas in the Dmajpur copper plate. The date 
of the latter is given as 1027, A. D. (See Prinsep’s works, Mr. Thomas’s 
Edition, vol. II. p. 271), 

I also give a reading by Babu Rajendralala Mitra — 

I"? 

“On the 15th of the month of Marga (blovember-Becember), in 
the Samvat year 12 of the reign of S irimat Yigrahapala Beva, (the rest 
iUegible).” 

Figure of Elabir, seated on a chair, with one foot resting on a stool. 
The figure is three feet high. The hair is dressed in a profusion of ringlets, 
and the body is very corpulent. One hand rests on the knee grasping a well 
filled money hag, and the other holds apparently a pouch or gourd. (6) 
Small figure of May adevi quite perfect— standing on a lotus-leaf pedestal, and 
holding a lotus-fiower in either hand. A Buddha is seated on either side of 
; the head.',','' 
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To the north of Rohoi I have not succeeded in finding any Buddhist 
remains, and those to the east are of very little importance. At a village 
called Kalta, seven miles east of Bihar, there are the remains of a large stupa, 
and at another village which adjoins it to the south, called Jeya (Ji^r), there 
is one of those beautiful tanlcs of clear water, surrounded by luxuriant groves 
of mangoe and pipal trees, which generally bordered the site of a Buddhist 
monasteiy. As might be expected there is a pile of ruhis to the south of 
the pond, and a large heap of broken images, chaityas, and pillars. 

# IX,— Ba'jagriha in the Maha'wanso. 

The pages of Mr. Tumour’s elaborate work contain frequent allusions 
to Bihar or, more correctly speaking, to Magadha. In the second chapter, 
referring to the events which occurred some time about the year B. C. 543, 
we learn that Bimbisaro was the attached friend” of Siddhatto (Sakhya 
Muni), that he had been placed on the throne of Kaj agriha, (which the 
translator mistakes for Bajmahall) by his father Bhatiyo in the fifteenth 
year of his age, that it was sixteen years subsequent to this event that the 
divine teacher propounded his doctrines to him, and that he continued to 
reign thirty-seven years after his conversion to the Buddhist faith. He was 
slain by his son Ajatasatru (the founder of new Bajagriha), the eighth 
year of whose reign saw the death of the sage, and who continued to rule in 
Magadha after this event for the space of twenty-four years. This inform- 
ation is very important in fixing the date of the removal of the capital 
to new Eaj agriha. The death of Sdkhya Muni was succeeded by a period 
of fasting and lamentation, during which the sacred edifices of the to wn were 
repaired. After this, the theros, with Maha Kasyapa at their head, ap- 
proached the monarch, and asked him to build for them a session hall.” 
He granted their request, and erected a splendid chamber in the place 
named by them, viz., Z>y the side of the Webhdra [Baibhar] momitai% 
at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave. Tins confirms in every respect the 
identifi^cation of the cave made in Chapter IV. He then records the reigns 
of the four succeeding kings of Rajagrilia, who aU. appear to have gained 
the throne by the murders of their fathers and immediate predecessors, and 
that finally some ninety years after the death of Buddha, the last scion of 
the paricidal race was deposed, and one Susanfigo elected in his stead. A 
few years later, Esjagriha became the head quarters of one of the schisms in 
the Buddhistic Church, which had now begun to spring up on all sides. 
The founder of the new dynasty had a son called Xalasoko, who was suc- 
ceeded by his ten sons reigniug conjointly for some foriy-four years. The 
last surviving brother was slain in Eaj agriha by a Brahman, named Clianaka, 
who placed a member of the old Moriyan dynasty, (one Chandagatto) on 
the throne, who reigned for thirty-four years. His son Bin dusaro ruled 
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over all India for twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by “ the pious eCnd 
supernaturally wise Asoka,” who caused his own ina%iguTation to he solemnized 
in the Gvty of^ BdtalipuUo' Raj agriha, then, appears, to have continued to 
flourish for at least two hundred and eighteen years after the death of Bud- 
dha. It was then that the old seat of government was given up to the 
Bi'dhmans as stated by Hwen Thsang, but Buddhism must have continued to 
flourish there \ for we read almost in the next page of one Sonako of Bana- 
ras commg to the “ mountain-girt city [Raj agriha] on trade, together with 
his parents, attended by a retinue of flfty-five hrahmaniGal devotees, who had 
accompanied him thither.”* He repaired at once to the great Kafanda-Ye- 
nouvana monastery, and soon appears to have attained to ‘subhme honour of 
the priesthood under the auspices of the thero Basako, and became the means 
of converting to the faith of Buddha, Tisso, younger brother of As oka and 
^ sub-king of Magadha.’ The great Dharmasoka himself soon after became 
“ a I'elation of the religion of Buddha.” 

In speaking of the number of Buddliist priests attracted to Ceylon 
during the reign of Buttagamani, the fourteenth in succession after the 
death of Buddha (B. C. 161 — 137), we find that one Indagutto, a sojourner 
in the vicinity of Raj agriha, came there, accompanied by 8000 iheros, 
A still greater number came from Wesali, Banaras, Kausambi, and other 
places. We are thus in possession of the fact that Raj agriha continued 
to be one of the chief seats of Buddhism in India up to a comparatively 
short time before the birth of Christ. Nalanda is not even mentioned 
as one of the viharas contributing members to the Ceylon assembly, and 
this lends aid to my own belief of the comparatively recent date of its 
erection and prosperity. 

X.— iN'aTanda' [Barga'on]. 

The village of Bargaon lies exactly six miles south-west of Bih^r 
and seven miles north-east of Rajagrilia. From the row of conical mounds 
to the south of the modern village, the “ solitary rock” of the former place, 
and the rugged mountains which once surrounded the ancient capital of 
Magadlia, are distinctly visible, both objects presenting a break in the broad 
expanse of poppy-fields and rice-lands which meet the eye in all directions, 
and which gently slope from the foot of the Rajgir hills to the banks of the 
G-anges itself. 

By its position, by the comparison of distances, and by the aid of in- 
scriptions, Bargaon has been identified, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
with that Yihara-gram on the outskirts of which, more than a thousand 
years ago, flourished the great ISTalanda monastery, the most magiiificent 
and most celebrated seat of Buddhist learning in the workl. When the 

^ Mahawanso, p, 29. 
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eaves and temples of Bajagrili a were abandoned to tlie ravages of decays 
and when the followers of Tathagata forsook the mountain dwellings of their 
great teacher, the monastery of Naland^ arose in all its splendour on the 
hanks of the lakes of Bargaon. Successive monarchs vied in its embeh 
lishment ; lofty pagodas were raised in all directions j halls of disputation 
and schools of instruction were built between them ,* shrines, temples, and 
topes were constructed on the side of every tank and encircled the base of 
every tower ; and around the whol^ mass of religious edifices were grouped 
the four-storied’’ dwellings of the preachers and teachers of Buddhism. 

Eah-IIiyan visited the spot in dl5, A. D., and tells us that Sariputra was 
born at l^alanda, and that he subsequently returned to it to enter nirvana. 
He also informs us that this memorable event in Buddhistic ecclesiastical 
history had been commemorated by the erection of a lofty town which he 
saw, hut he says nothing of the existence of any vih^ra or sangharama. 
Hwen Thsang, according to the chronology of his travels, so ably and elabo- 
rately established by Major-General Cunningham, arrived at the gates of 
the great Halanda vihara somewhere about the 1st March 637, A. B., and 
spent within its precincts, and in visiting the holy places in its immediate 
neighbourhood, no less a period than twenty-two months. His description 
of the antiquities of the place, of the manners, customs, and language of its 
inmates, of the pious gifts of its long line of royal benefactors, and of the 
architecture and decorations of its countless temples, pagodas, and shrines, 
is singularly minute and vivid, and fills a large space in the first volume of 
M. Julien’s translation of the ‘ Memoires.’ Before proceeding to describe, 
and subsequently to attempt an identification, of its ruins, I feel bound to 
quote somewhat at length from the records of the pilgrim. He writes as 
follows : Le dixieme jour, les religieux du couvent de Bfa-lan-to (Halanda 
vihara) envoyerent au-devant de lui quatre hommes d’une virtu eminente 
p. to Bodh-Gay^]. II partit avec eux et apres avoir fait sept yodjanm^ il 
arriva au village ou est situe le couvent. Ce fat dans ce village (appelle 
Malmidagramd) que naquit Thonorable Meo-lien (Mdtulgalya ydna). Au 
moment de son arrivee, il vit en outre deux cents religieux et im miliier de 
fideles qui aceouraient au-devant de lui avec des etendards, des parasols, des 
parfums, et des fleurs, IIs toumerent autour lui eu celebrant ses louanges 
et entrerent dans le convent de Halanda, Une fois arrives, ils se joignirent 
a la multitude des premiers religieux. Quand le Maitre de la loi eut fini de 
les saluer, ils placerent sur Festrade du president un fauteuil particulier et# 
le piierent de s’y asseoir. La multitude des religieux et des fideles s’assit 
pareillement. Apres quoi on chargea le wef-max (le Karmcddnaf'dm'm-^xQ.Q,- 
tear) de frapper la^ sonore Kien-tehi (Gnanti) et d’inviter a haute 

voix le Maitre de la loi a dememer dans le convent, et a faire usage en eom- 
mun de tons les ustensiles et efiets des religieux qu’ils etaient rassembles.” 
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Here follows a long account of the interview of the traveller with the 
abbot Sitabhadra. 

After describing with considerable minuteness the rations dealt out to 
him by the ecclesiastics of the vihara with an unsparing hand, he sets about 
the more difficult task of sketching its history, and writes, — 

“ Le mot {Ndlandd) vent dire en chinois ^ celui qui donne sans se lassser,^ 
voici ce que les vieillards racontent a ce sujet. Au sud du convent situe an 
milieu d’un jardin d’arbres An-mo-lo, (Amras), il y avait un etang qui 
etait habite par un dragon, nomme Wa-lmi-to {N'dlcmcla). A cote, on 
eonstmisit un convent qu’on appela, pour cette raison, le convent de Ifa4an- 
to {Ndlanda viluxTa) , 

“ On rapporte encore que jadis Tathagata, a I’epoque oil il menait 
la vie d’nn JPan-sa (Bodhisattva), devint roi d’un grand rojaume, et 
fixa sa residence en cet endroit. Touche de compassion pour les orplielins 
et les indigents, il repandit constamment des bienfaits et des aumones. Les 
habitants, penetres de reconnaissance, sumommerent cet endroit ^ Le pai/s 
de celui qid donne sans se lasser^ Dans Torigine, ce lieu etait un jardin 
d’Amras, appurtenant a un riche maitre de niaisoii (^Grilia;pati) . Cinq 
cents marchands I’acheterent au prix d’un million de pieces d'or et le 
donnerent au JBouddJia. 

Dans cet endroit, le Bouddha expHqua la loi pendant trois mois, et par- 
mi ces marchands, il y en eut beaucoup qui obtinrent le fruit (de Vlnielli- 
gence, JBodhi). 

“ Apres le JVirvdna du Bouddha, un ancien roi de ce royaume, nomme 
Qho4zia4o-d L ie4o (pakradetya), rempli de respect et d’ amour pom' le Bond- 
dlia, eonstmisit a ses frais ce Ma-lun (Sangharama). 

“ Ce roi etant mort, eut pour successem: son fils Bo4o-7cHo4o (Bouddha 
gou^id), qui, apres avoir pris les renes de ce grand royaume, eonstmisit plus 
loin au sud un autre hiadun (^Bangharamd) . 

“ Un peu plus loin a Test, son fils, le roi Ta4a-lcie4o (TatMgata) bMt 
un autre convent. 

Plus loin au nord-est, son fils Bo-lo-d -Hiedo (Baladitya) batit un autre 
convent. 

Dans la suite, voyant qu’un saint religious venait de Chine, et se diri- 
geait vers lui pour recevoir de ses mains les provisions necessahes, il fut trans- 
port6 de joie, quitta son trone et embrassa la vie religieuse. 

* “ Il eut pour sueeesseur son fils Ba-clie-lo (Vadjrd) , qui plus loin au nord 

construisit un autre convent. Quelque temps apres, un roi de I’lnde Centrale 
batit d cote un autre couvent. 

De cette maniere, six rois, qui monterent suceessivement sur le trone, se 
iivrerent chacun d de pieuses constructions. Le dernier de ces rois entoura 
tons ces couvents d’une enceinte de murs en briques et les r^unit en un seuh 
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line porte qii’il etablit y doiinait aeces. II construisit des salles separees 
(pour les conferences), et partagea en huit conrs I’espace qui se trouvait au 
centre des Sangharamas. Des tours precieuses etaient rangees dans nn 
ordre reguber ; des pavilions ornes s’elevaient comme des pics elanees ; des 
domes hardis se dressaient au milieu des nues, et les faites des temples sem- 
blaient voler au dessus des vapeurs du ciel. De leurs fenetres, on voyait 
naitre les vents et les nuages, et au dessus de leurs toits audaeieux le soleil et 
la dune cntraient en conjunction. Tout autour serpentait une eau azuree 
que des lotus bleus embellissaient de leurs calices epanouis, et de beaux 
Ide-nie (Kanabras)^ “ Butea frondosaf laissaient pendre leurs fieurs d’un 
rouge eblouissant, et des Amras les protegeaient au dehors de leur ombrage 
epais. 

^^Dans les diverses cours, les maisons des religieux avaient cliacune 
quatre etages. Ses pavilions avaient des piliers ornes de dragons et des 
colonnes ornees de jade, peintes en rouge et ricliement ciselees, et ,des 
balustrades. Les* linteaux des portes etaient faits avec elegance, les toits 
etaient converts de tuiles brillantes dont I’eclat se multipliait en se refletant, 
et variait a ehaque instant de mibe manieres. 

^^Les Sanfidrdmas de ITnde se comptent aujourd’hui par milliers ; mais 
n n’en est point qui egalent ceux-ci par leur majeste, leur richesse et la hau- 
teur de leur construction. On y coinpte, en tout temps, dix mille religieux 
taut du dedans que du dehors, qui tons suivent la doctrine du grand Vehi-> 
cule, Les sectateurs des dix-huit ecoles s’y trouvent reunis, et Ton y 6tudiQ 
toutes sortes d’ouvrages depuis les livres vulgaires, les weito (Vedas) et au- 
tres dcrits du meme genre jusqu’aux traites Jn-ming (JHetonvidgmf Oning- 
ming (JJabdavidgmy, la medecine (Tcliihitsdmdga) , les sciences occultes 
(Krgd) et Tarithmetique On y compte^ iniUe religieux qui 

peuvent expliquer vingt ouvrages sur les Castras, cinq cents qui en 
eomprennent trente, et dix seulement, y compris le Maitre de la loi, qui en 
possedent einquante. Mais le maitre Biai-lmn (f ilabliadra) les avait tons 
lus et sa vii’tu eminente et son age venerable lui avaient doniie le premier 
rang parmi les religieux. Dans I’interieur du convent, une centaine de 
chaires Etaient occupees ehaque jour, et les disciples suivaient avec zele les 
lepons de leui’s niaitres, sans perdre un seul instant.*’ 

This, then, was Naland*^, as Hwen Thsang saw it, twelve centuries ago^ 
let me now attempt to describe its ruins as they exist in our own times. 

Approaching them from Bihar, we first arrive at an enormous tank, 
running due east and west for nearly a mile and about a quarter of a mile 
broad. It is now called the “ Diggi Pokhar,” and is surrounded on all sides 
by fine groves of mango trees. At the west end of the lake is situated the 
modern village of Begnmpur. About three hundred feet to the south of 
the 'village is a large square mound, once apparently flanked with small 
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towers and having no connection witli the Buddhist remains, being evidently 
the mins of a Muhammadan fort. Immediately to the south of this are two 
small Buddhist topes, some fifty feet in circumference and not moi^e than 
six or eight feet high. I found in these several fine Buddhist and Hiiidii 
idols, notably a crowned figure of Yishnu, seated on his sacred bird ; and 
several figures which I recovered from the village itself, evidently came from 
the same place. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-five feet south- 
west of these topes is a very beautiful s(][uare tank, known as the “ Suraj 
Bokhar,” which measures as near as possible fom’ hundred feet on each side. 
This pond was once flanked with a row of small pagodas on the north side 
covered with massive brick cupolas, and their ruins stiH exist in tolerable 
entirety. I clearly marked out six of these temples. On each side of the 
pond were three brick ghats, and the ruins of these may still be traced. 
The banks of the tank served also as the repository for chaityas. 
Several of these were taken out of the tank by me, and I saw many others 
beneath the clear water. About twenty feet to the east of the tank is a 
mound, evidently formed of the remains of some large brick building, 
surmounted by a luxuriant har tree. Due*south of this, and at a distance 
of one thousand two hundred feet, is another enormous mound six hundred 
feet in circumference, and nearly fifty feet in height. Between this and 
the next tumulus, which is seven hundred and fifty feet distant in the same 
direction, is a brick enclosure containing seven Buddhist figures, now regular- 
ly worshipped as Hindu deities. The largest, yclept the Telia Bhmddr^ 
(see note in the concluding chapter), is of colossal proportions, and resembles 
very much, though it is of inferior workmanship, the great Sri Bullion Buddha 
of the Titrawan monastery. The following are the measurements of the 
Telia Bhandar — 

Feet Inches. 


Crown of head to chin, 2 6 

Crown of head to seat of throne, 5 6 

Length of head, ^ 1 4 

Length of foot, 1 3 

Circumference of head at forehead, 4 4 

Shoulder to elbow, 2 7 

Elbow to hand, 1 8 

Hip to knee, 3 2 

Knee to ankle, 2 9 

Bound the wrist, 5 

Round the breast, 5 7 

Bound the waist,. 1 9 

Bound the thigh, ........................... 2 8 

Bound the neck, 3 1 
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Three hundred feet to the south of the last-mentioned tumulus is a 
third great tope, sixty high and more than one thousand feet in circumfer- 
ence, the largest and most important of the mounds, simrounded hy a 
series of smaller topes, and forming the centre of the ruins of Bargaon. 
I found this on the 15th October, 1871, literally a small hill, the surface of 
which was broken only by a depression on the top, and the remains of a 
former excavation on the eastern slope ; the sides covered with a tangled 
mass of thicket and brushwood, and studded here and there by a solitary 
mango or date tree. 

The results of my excavations have been already given in the third 
chapter. 

Three hundred feet to the south of this is a fifth mound, of about six 
hundred feet m circumference, but of greater elevation than any of the rest. 
Seven hun eked and ninety feet south of this is a sixth tumulus of incon- 
siderable size and height. Seven hundred and thirty feet south of the sixth 
mound is a large lake, called the Indra Pokhar,” which faces the whole of 
the southern side of the mins of the monasteries. The three central mounds 
are bounded on the west by three lakes, known respectively by the name 
of BeM,” Bullen,” and “ Kundu^ and some distance west of the fifth 
tumulus is a pond, called “ Suraha,” on the east bank of which are unmis- 
takable traces of Buddhist ruins. South of this is another pond called 
Dudhdeha,” and a third known as “ Satyauti,’’ which also is faced on its 
east side by the ruins of a temple or tope. 

Seven hundred and twenty feet due east of the great central tumulus 
is another enormous mound, which I shall designate as the seventh mound. 
It is nearly as large as the central mound itself, but of much less elevation. 
In the level plain between these two heaps is a mass of overgrown walls and 
jungle- covered hillocks, broken here and there by a square patch of scanty 
cultivation. 

Some distance south-east of this seventh tope is the village of Kaptes- 
vrari, and the remains of an eighth temple or viliara, nearly reduced to the 
level of the siuToimding plain by the toil of an industrious cultivator, who 
yearly ploughs across its surface, and whose grandfather discovered some 
fine idols and pillars, which are now in my collection. The east of the 
ruins is faced by a tank called the “ Pansokar.’’ The modern village of 
Bargaon lies to the north of the ruins, and is in a line between the Pansokar 
and Suraj Pokhar tanks. 

. The wall which surrounded the whole mass of conventual buildings is 
gone, and has left no trace *, nor could the most diligent search light on 
the whereabouts of the great gate. Bargaon has been the brick eparry of 
Biiiar for centuries ; hence it is that the walls, gates, and houses have disap- 
peared, w^hile the missive tumuli formed by the debris of the temples are as 
yet untouched. 
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Before leaving Bargaoii, I made a careful survey of the ruins “between 
the mounds, and succeeded in distinctly tracing eight halls or yards. This 
mass of ruins lies parallel to the great mounds numbered by me III, lY, and 
V, and between them and ISTo. VII. No. I (to the extreme south) is llli 
feet east and west, and 84 feet north and south ; No. II, 72 feet east and west 
by 40 feet north and south ; No. Ill, 60 feet east and west by 50 feet north 
and south ; No. IV, 40 feet east and west and 70 feet north and south; 
No. V, 195 feet east and west by 75 feet north and south ; No. VI, 100 feet 
east and west by 70 feet north and south ; No. VII, 100 feet east and west 
by 70 feet north and south ,; No. VIII, 100 feet east and west by 60 feet 
north and south. I discovered in these ruins several gateways and pillars, 
but no idols. These are evidently the remains of the eight halls of dispu- 
tation,” described by Hwen Thsang as being built on the land between the 
monasteries and the dwelling of the teachers of the “ right law.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the line of mounds still bears the name 
of dago^f' by the country people. Is not this the ddgola of the Pali 
annals ? They are also called tild and dedrd. 

Subsequent to the excavations of October 1872, I employed with per- 
mission, for some three or four weeks, the labour of about twenty prisoners, 
and succeeded in making a deep cutting on the northern face of mound VII. 

The result has been the partial uncovering of the northern facade of a 
square luildmg JlanJced hg four circular toioers^ about twenty- five feet in cir- 
cumference. The whole of the %vall is decorated with the most beautiful brick 
mouldings divided by lines of niches, containing Buddhist figures at regular 
intervals. The cornices wdiich surround the towers are quite perfect, and the 
whole exterior appears to have been traversed by small staircases leading to 
the roof. The thorough exploration of these magnificent rums would lead 
to results as important to the historian as to the archaeologist, and I still 
hope the task may be undertaken at no distant day by the Grovernment. 
There are no difficulties to contend with ; the ground which is covered by 
these mounds, is a barren waste, and the proprietor, Chaudhari Wahid ’All, 
is quite willing to permit their excavation, and to facilitate matters as much 
as he can. 

Of the nature of these remains there can he little doubt. Various 
writers have made Bargaon the capital of a great kingdom, the seat of 
the rule of some mysterious prince of Magadha ; but this theory seems 
to me clistinctly negatived by the appearance of the ruins. At Bargaon 
one sees no lofty wall ; no rugged battlements ; no ruined towers and 
bastions,— the characteristic features of Kusagarai^ura, the royal city of 
Bimbisia'a, or of EajagTiha, the capital of his son. The exploration of its 
ruins already made, and every fresh excavation that may hereafter be accom- 
plished, will, I think, lead to the coneliision that “ Viliara-grum” was merely 
:■ 3:9 ■' / - B 
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a great vihara” or college — ^perhaps rather a cluster of viliaras — a uni- 
versity, in fact, of Buddhist learning, Buddhist philosophy, and Buddhist divi- 
nity-defended alone by its sanctity, patronised by a long succession of 
princes, and regarded by Buddliists generally as the chief seat of their faith 
from Tibbat to Ceylon. 

XI.— Conclusion. 

With the mound of rubbish and broken idols, which marks the site of 
the once doubtless important vihara on the northern shore of the Jir lake, 
ends my attempt to sketch the existing antiquities of Bihar. 

Written, as it has been, at a distance from books and from those so able 
and so willing to give me assistance, I feel sm^e that it must be replete with 
errors and omissions ; but I shall feel my labours amply repaid, if I have 
demonstrated to those who truly admire and understand the arehiBology of 
India, the vast impoifance of the subject. There is scarce a mile in the whole 
tract of country which does not present to the traveller some object of deep 
interest, and the curiosity thus awakened and intensified at almost every step, 
is speedily concentrated as it were, on the ruins of the hill- girt capital of 
Magadha, or the mounds and figures which mark the site of the greatest of 
great Buddhistic viharas. The associations of the former bring us back to 
that far distant Br^hmanical period, the ohscmity of which is dispersed 
only at intervals by the occasional gleam of some recovered treasure 
from the poetical storehouse of the Mahabliarata or Eam^yana ; 
and then passing swiftly over the space of an unknown and indefinite 
number of centuries reeal to our recollection the birth and growth and 
glory of the Buddhistic faith. Baj agriha belongs to one age of the 
religion of Sakhya Muni, and Nalanda to another: the former to the 
early days of the new faith ; to the time of true Buddhistic austerity ; of rude 
buildings 5 of mountain solitude 5 of the constant contemplation which was 
alone consummated in “nirvana;” the second to the age of artistic cultivation 
and skill ; of a gorgeous and luxuriant style of architecture ; of deep philo- 
sophical knowledge ; of profound and learned discussions ; and of rapid 
progress in the path of civilization. In Bajgh, the archaeologist lights 
uniformly on rude battlements of giant pmportions ; on temples of the 
crudest design ; and on cave dwellings of the greatest possible simplicity of 
construction. The thousand years which elapsed brought about a vast and 
remarkable change: the grottoes of the “ arbats” gave place to the four- 
storied and highly ornamented pagodas of the ecclesiastics of Bargaon ; 
the four laws of Sakhya Muni we overladen with the interpretations and 
commentaries of a countless multitude of sages and philosophers ; the simple 
topes of Rajagrilia were exchanged for a style of architecture more gaudy and 
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elaborate perhaps, than any in the world; and intricate and profound dis- 
cussions took the place of bodily austerity and mental abstraction. The 
monastery, or, more strictly speaking, the university of ISfalanda, was 
as it were a circle from which Buddhist philosophy and teaching difhised 
itself over Southern Asia. It was here that Aryadeva of Ceylon attached 
himself to the person of the great teacher ISlagarjuna and adopted his 
rehgious opinions, and it was here that Hwen Thsang spent a great portion 
of his pilgrimage in search of religious instruction. 

But even in the far off times when Buddlrism was as yet unknown, 
the remote period of Krishna and Bhima and Jarasandha, we find the 
natural features of Eajagriha almost the same as when Sakhya Myni trod 
its mountain sides, five centmies before the birth of Chiist, as when Hwen 
Thsang again described them after the lapse of eleven hundred years, or as 
they are seen year after year during our own time by the English traveller 
or the Jaina pilgrim. Let me quote a few lines from the great Sanskrit 
Epic, the deep interest of the subject being my excuse. 

MaliabMmta^ Sahlidparm, 795 — 801, and 807 — 811. 

xmj ^ TOW I 

irrK’5 firfT»ireKj | 

ii-q 'qri'^t vrf?r q^Tf^cg'H'^^rsT i 

W 5ir?T5?'3-T: I 

^ r- e- 

fawsi Tw ^i?rm t 

m aarsrf gffrr: I 

siref ttr KKj aaaia: 1 

^^m%sfaaaia i 
aaaiaK^ aaf ^’«aa a^af% i 
waifT iw! aiTf^T m^iara! I 
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STfl-^THTJia tr< 1 
..... ^ ^ ^ , -• 

'Is^wsTTtirr i 

ftlTK^sr I 

?rm T''^ ' 

Tf-sn- I 

?iT3mrsn*?t i 

vj 

Translation ty the IBev. JDr, J. ’Weitci-er. 

Passing tlie loTely Sarayii, seeing eastward Kosala, going” onward, tliey 
proceeded to (towards ? ) Mithila, Mala, tlie Charmanvati river; (796) and 
passing tlie Granges and the Sdna, those three immortal ones, with their faces 
eastward, and dressed in clothes of Jciisa grass, went on towards the Magadha 
territory ; and (797) having reached Goratha, that mountain ever crowded 
with cattle-wealth, (abundantly) watered, (covered) with beautiful trees, saw 
the Magadba city. (798) 0 king ! great, full of cattle, well watered, salubrious, 
abounding with fine buildings does it look, that goodly Magadha residence. 
(799) YaiMra, that grand mountain,^ Yaraha (= Boar ?), and Yrishabha 
(= Bull?), as well as the Eishi-mountain, — Sir — , goodly ones, having 
Chaityaka as their fifth (companion) — (800) these five large peaked 
nmmtaiiis, covered with cool trees, (look) as if they, closely encompassing 
it with their compact bodies, protected Girivraja^ (801) though they are 
hidden in woods, dear to lovers, oi lodhra trees, and (adorned) with houghs 
dressed in blossoms,— fragrant and lovely (forests). 

(§p7) Magadha (town) was made hy Mann so that the clouds might 
not avoid it ; JLaushika and Maniman also conferred favours upon it. 
(808) Having got a residence so lovely, and on all sides di£B.cnlt to attack, 
Jarasandha prides himself on his success ; hut on encountering him we will 
to-day mar his pride. (809) Having thus spoken, the valiant brothers all, 
Y^shneya and the two Pandavasa, set out for the Miigadha town, (910) 
and reached it, even Girivraja, frequented hy a people in excellent condition 
of body, crowded with men of the four castes, holding high festival, and 
inaccessible to an assailant. (911) Then having reached the city gate, 
which w-as a lofty hill, held in veneration hy the descendants of Yriliadratlia 
and the (other) inhabitants of the town, they ran into the interior of (or, up 
to) Chaityaka, the dehght of the Magadha people, (or, the ornament of the 
: Magadha city)., t 

* Or, tliQ Tock Yi]pxda: If this rendering be adopted, tlie clause wliicli succeeds 
must be translated, five goodly cliaitakas,” a rendering advocated by some 
able pandits. If one might read for this rendering 

would be perfectly justifiable. % J. W, 

f 1 do not profess to understand the last line. Perhaps the clause “ they ran into 
the interior of Chaityaka” slionld be inserted earlier, after the word “hill.” Ciiaityaka 
appears to have been a hill utilised as part of tKe fortificatious of Magadha, (see line 
815) or it may have been only a sacred tree. J W 
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I must now bid adieu to tbe bistorieal associations of Bibar, and endea- 
vour to point out in as few words as possible tlie practical results of my 
labours. Mrst. The large number of inscriptions discovered by me, cover- 
ing for the most part the base of some Buddhistic image or frieze, will tend 
to throw considerable light on the history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 
In the chapter on Biliar I have given two of the time of Madanapala 
and Yigrahap^da ; in that on Grhosrawan and Titrawan three of Maliipiila, 
Bam ap ala, and Bevapala ; and I now proceed to give two others belonging 
respectively to the reigns of G-opOa Deva and Mahipala. The former was 
tound in situ at Nalanda, on the base of a very curious idol, of which the 
following is a tolerably correct description: a four-armed figure of a goddess, 
three feet high, seated on the back of a lion-couchant. On either side of 
the head are winged attendants. The hair is dressed in a conical shape, a 
miniature figure of Buddha being seated in the midst of it. The bead is 
surrounded by an oval halo. The ornaments are as usual. The right leg 
is dependent from the throne, and rests on a lotus-blossom. The left is 
gathered up on the lion’s hack ; the sole of the foot, hemg tinned outwards, 
touches the right thigh and exhibits the ‘‘ royal sign.” The upper hands 
are upraised ; the right holding a hammer, the left a mace. The lower hands 
grasp pincers, and are stretched forth right and left hi the act of seizing 
the tongues of two unfortunate attendants who crouch at each corner of 
the figure, with their hands tied with cords behind their backs. 

Baku Bajendralala Miti-ahas given the following transcript and transla- 
tion of the inscription in the plinth — ^ 

“ In the eighth of the waxing moon in the month of Asvina, Sainvat 7, 
the most worshipful, the great king of kings, the great lord, Sri Gopala Eaja, 
and his wife the worshipful Yagis'vari of the country of Suvaiiavi, erected 
this/’ 

Bahu BajendraMla remarks that the verb erected” is a conjectoal 
rendering of the doubtful letters ni md iia, supposed to he the remains of the 
word mrmdna, but General Cunningham sees in the same characters the 
word ISTalanda. The inscription is of considerable historical importance. 

The next inscription also comes from Nalanda, and from the jamb of 
the doorway described in the chapter on Buddhistic remains. The following 
reading of it is by Bahii Bajendralala Miti'a — 

IV ■ ' 
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“ la the reign of Srimat Maliipala Deva. Samvat 913 (= A. I). 856.) 
This is a religions gift of Baladitya, the son of Gurudatta, and grandson 
of Haradatta, a follower of the noble Mahayana school, a devout worship- 
per, who came from (the city of) Kanstohi, (wherein he was) the chief 
among the wise men of the auspicious Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit 
may accrue from tliis, may the same he to the advancement of the highest 
knowledge among the mass of mankind. The end.” 

The date is evolved by the translator from the words agni, fire,” 
(= 3) ; rdgha, power,” (= 1) ; and dvdra, “ door,” (= 9), which being 
transposed by the rule of anlcasya 'odmdgati^ gives 913. 

The two marks, however, which succeed the word samvat, somewhat 
resemble the figure II, and Professor Bamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar reads 
it so accordingly. The inscriptions given in the present paper yield the 
following royal names of the Pala race — 

1. Go Pala. 

2. Mahi Pala. 

3. Madana Pala. 

4. Vigraha Pala. 

5. Deva Pala. 

6. Hama Pala. 

Nos. 4 and 6 are additions to the list compiled by Babfi Bajendra- 
lila Mitra from the combined results of several plates. Great light will be 
thrown on the subject by the complete deciphering and translation of the 
Munger plate, a task now in the able hands of the translator of the Nalan- 
da inscriptions. I have, however, compiled the following list from the 
sources at present available — 

1. Go Pala 

2. Pharma Pala 

3. Stira Pala 

4. 3£aM Pala " 

5. Peva Pala 

0. Vigraha Pala J.. 

7. Madana Pala 

8. Vigraha Pala 11, 

^ Since supplying the above translation, I have Iiacl an opporfcnnity of examining 
the jamb, and looking at the smooth space after the woi'd Samvatf jnat enough for 
six letters, I am disposed to think that the figures or symbolical letters for the year 
were never put in. The two upright sti*okes after the word are unmistakably cidndis 
and not figures. The word which I jGhst read rdgha is radha, which is a name of the 
month PaisdMa (April -Hay). This would give the date 3rd of Vaisakha. The words 
dvafcitate would in this case mean, spread on the door, i, e,, the gift was given at 
, thegate. MrntA., ... 
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9. Mdjya JBctla 

10. Jay a JP ala 

11. Ndrayana Jala 

12. MaliGn&m Jala 

13. Way a Jala 

14. Jama Jala 

15. Gomnda Jala, 

The name of the last mentioned monarch occurs in an mgcription fti 
Gaya, — dated, Samvat 1233, = A. D. 1175, and in another of 1135, = A. D. 
1178. 

The Icutila of the inscription of E-^ma Pala, is quite modern, but 
it exists on the plinth of a typical Buddhist figure. I place Rama 
Pala, therefoi'e, immediately before Govinda Pala, and assign to him 
the approximate date of 1150- The carving in question is perhaps the 
most beautiful in my collection, and its existence tends to shew Bud» 
dhism in general, and the Titrawan vihara in particular, dourisliing within 
fifty years of the Muhammadan conquest of Bihar. Everything I have 
seen, tends to establish the comparatively modern existence of Buddhism in 
Bihdr, and even now Jaina (or in other words sectarian Buddhist) temples 
crown the hills of Eaj agriha, and exist and prosper, both at Nalanda and 
in the city of Bihdr itself. 

A careful examination of the plinths of all the idols would, I feel 
convinced, disclose a greater number of inscriptions, nearly all of which would 
tend more or less to throw light on the dates and succession of the, great 
line of Pala kings which between the eighth and the eleventh centuries at any 
rate, exercised supreme power in Bihar. Eveiything I have found shews 
the city of Bihar to have been their capital, so far at least as Magadha 
was coneerned, and to have been as important and prosperous during the 
epoch I am writing of, as Kusagarapura was at the time of Bimbisto, or 
E^j agriha under the |tuspices of his son Ajatasattru and his successors. 

Seeo7uUy. — Socially speaking the figures now collected throw a great 
deal of light on the domestic life of the times they belong to. They 
illustrate most amply the shape and form of ornaments, weapons, and 
utensils ; the character and pattern of dress (e. y., the existence of hoots !), 
the details of religious ceremony, the style of architecture, and every other 
point connected with the manners and customs of the period. They serve 
to show the effect of Buddhistic art on the national taste, and are invaluable 
aids to the painter and sculptor. Thus much for the social aspect of the 
question. But it may well be asked what has been the effect of the long 
existence of Buddliism on Bihar society, *or has it merely passed over its 
surface like a shallow stream, leaving no marks by which to track its 
course ? Buddhism, the great leveller of caste distinctions, the social 
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and religious system wlucli saw no distinction between the Bralinian and 
the Sndra, the priest and the artificer, has had a considerable effect in 
giving the great commercial clans of Bihar a position far difierent than 
that which they would have occupied in a purely Brahmanical comiimnity. 
Nearly the whole trade of Bihar is in the hands of the Belts (or oil- sellers), 
and they rank fiir higher than the majority of the hanymi or merchant class. 
This distinction has doubtless a foundation in Buddhistic times, when the 
Tells had become leading men in the social scaled^" The great doorway at 
Bargaon was dedicated “to the advancement of the highest knowledge” 
by Baladity a-~“ chief among the loise men of the TailMhalca^ clan an image 
near Giryak appears to have been “ consecrated by the pious devotion of a 
Tell of Mathura while the great Buddha at Bargaon is still called the Telia 
Bhanda)\ and one of the most remarkable figures at Titrawan, — the Telid 
Bhiihe (?). In addition to this, the Ghosrawan tank is still called tlie Sao 
Pokhar, — -Sao being the common ^igyddhi of the oilman’s tribe. I might 
multiply instances of the effect of Buddhism on caste, hut for the present 
this will suffice. 

Thirdlg. — As regards the architecture and ceremonies of the Buddhistic 
faith, and the history of its gradual development, the writer coidd receive no 
little aid from a careful consideration of the Bihar scnlptures. They also 
tend to throw considerable light on the much vexed question of the priority 
or otherwise of the Brdhmanical and Buddliist creeds. The great linga found 
at Aphsar is an instance of what I mean. Everything I have found in Bihdr 
fully convinees me of the anterior existence of Hinduism, the coeval duration 
of both faiths, and the final decay of Buddhism, under the combined influence 
of internal decay, Brahmanical increasing power, and Muhammadan concpiest. 

I trust my readers mil he now convinced that the historian, the artist, 
and the antiquarian, may some day deiive material assistance from an inspec- 
tion and careful consideration of the temples and monasteries I have excavated, 
and the collection I have formed. Eor myself I disel|ini anything but the 
very smallest amount of scientific knowledge on the subject, and cbeerfully 
leave the di-awhig of historical and social deductions and couclusions to 
others, being more than content with the no small merit of having desci-ibed 
the greater part, arranged a lesser portion, and discovered a few of the Bud- 
dhistic remains of Bihar in Patna. 

So large is the proportion of Tells in Bihar society, that a common popular 
' refrain says- — ^ 

Tiirhs (M'ulmiimadansJ f Telisj and Tdr-^pahns^ these three make tip BiJidr, 
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The Tirbliae of Vrindd-vam and Qokiila.—JBy S. G-eowse, M, A., 

B. a s. 

1. Vrinda'-Tana. 

Some six miles above MatbmA is a point wliere tbe right bank of tlie 
Jamuna assumes tlie appearance of a peninsula, owing to the eccentricity of 
the stream, wMcb first makes an abrupt turn to the north and then as siid- 
clen a return upon its accustomed southern course, Here, washed on three 
of its sides by the sacred fiood, stands the town of Brinda-ban, at the present 
day a rich and increasing municipality and for many centuries past one of 
the most holy |)laces of the Hindus, A little higher up the stream, a similar 
promontory occurs, and in both eases the ciuious formation is traditionally 
ascribed to the resentment of Baladeva. He, it is said, forgetfid one day of 
his habitual reserve, and emulous of his younger brother’s popular graces, 
led out the Gopis for a dance upon the sands. But he performed his part 
so badly, that the Jamuna conld not forbear from tannting him with Ms 
failure, and recommending him never again to exhibit so clumsy an imita- 
tioii of Krishna’s agile movements. The stalwart god was much vexed at 
this criticism and, taking up the heavy plough which he had but that mo- 
ment laid aside, he drew with it so deep a furrow from the shore that the 
unfortunate river perforce fell into it, was dcawii helplessly away and has 
never since been able to recover its original channel. 

Such is llie local rendering of the legend ; hut in the Puranas and other 
early Sanskrit anthorities, the story is differently told, in this wise ; that as 
Balarama was roaming through the woods of Brinda-ban, lie found concealed 
in the cleft of a Jcadamh tree some spirituous liquor, which he at once con- 
sumed with his usual avidity. Heated by intoxication he longed above all 
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tilings for a bathe in the river, and seeing the Jamuna at some little distance, 
he shouted for it to come near. The stream, however, remained deaf to his 
summons ; whereupon the infuriated god took up his ploughshare and 
breaking down the bank drew the water into a new channel, and forced it to 
follow wherever he led. In the Bhdgavata it is added that the Jamuna is 
still to be seen following the course along which she was thus dragged. 
Professor Wilson in his edition of the Vishnu Parana says, The legend pro- 
bably alludes to the construction of canals from the Jamuna for the purpose 
of irrigation ; and the works of the Muhammadans in this way, which are 
well known, were no doubt preceded hy similar canals dug hy order of Hindu 
princes,” Upon this suggestion, it maybe remarked first that in Upper India 
no irrigation works of any extent are known ever to have been executed 
either hy Hindus or Muhammadans ; certainly, there are no traces of any 
such operations in the neighhonrhood of Biinda-han ; and secondly, both 
legends rej)reseiit the Jamuna itself as diverted from its straight course into 
a single winding channel, not as divided into a multiplicity of streams. 
Hence it may more reasonably be inferred that the still existing involution 
of the river is the sole foundation for the myth. 

Like most of the local names in. the vicinity, the word Brinda-ban is 
derived from an obvious physical feature and, when .first attached to the spot, 
signified no more than the “ tulsi grove,” hrindd and tiidsi being synonymous 
terms, used hadifferently to denote the sacred aromatic herb, known to bota- 
nists as Oeymum sanctum. 

But this explanation is far too simple to find favour with the more mo- 
dern and extravagant school of Vaishnava sectaries ; and in the Brahma 
Vaivanta Parana, a mythical personage has been invented hearing the name 
of Vrinda. According to that spurious composition (Brah. Yai., v. iv. 2) 
the deifi.ed Badha, though inhabiting the Paradise of Goloka, was not 
exempt from human passions, and in a fit of jealousy condemned a Gopa hy 
name Sridama to descend upon earth in the form of the demon Sankhachura. 
He in retaliation sentenced her to become a nymph of Brinda-ban ; and tliere 
/accordingly she was horn, being as was supposed the daughter of Kedara, 
but in reality the divine mistress of Krishna ; and it was simply his love for 
her which induced the god to leave his solitary throne in heaven and be- 
come incarnate. Hence in the following exhaustive list of Badha’s titles as 
given by the same authority (Brah. Yai., v. iv. 17) there are several which 
refer to her predilection for Brinda-ban : 

J^adhd^ Jlasesvari, lidsavdsim^ j^dsikesmriy 
lijrisjina-pnmddliikd, K^rislma-jpriya^ JLrisIma-swar'd^ini, 

' Mrishna .^ Yrinddv^^ 

Ohanddvatf Qliandra-hM^ 

MTishm-vdmmga-samhMddyP 
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There is no reason to suppose that Brinda-han was ever the seat of any 
large Buddhist establishment \ and though from the very earliest period of 
Brahmanieal history it has enjoyed high repute as a saered place of pil- 
grimage, it is probable that for many centuries it wavS merely a wild ■uninha- 
bited jungle, a description still applicable to Bhandir-ban on the opposite 
side of the river, a spot of equal celebrity in Sanskrit literature. It was 
only about the middle of the sixteenth century after Christ that some holy 
men from other parts of India came and settled there and built a small 
shrine, which they dedicated to Brinda Devi. It is to them high reputation 
for sanctity that the town is primarily indebted for all that it now possesses. 
Its most ancient temples, four in number, take us back only to the reign of 
our own Queen Elizabeth ; the stately courts that adorn the river bank and 
attest the wealth and magnificence of the Bharatpur Bajas, date only from 
the middle of last century ; while the space now occupied by a series of the 
largest and most magnificent shrines ever erected in Upper India was fifty 
years ago an unclaimed belt of jungle and pasture-ground for cattle. ISTow 
that communication has been established with the remotest parts of India, 
every year sees some splendid addition made to the artistic treasures of the 
town; as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability of Bi'itish rule an 
assurance that their pious donations will be completed in peace and remain 
-undisturbed in perpetuity. 

At the present time there are within the limits of the municipality 
about a thousand temples, mcluding of course many which strictly speaking 
are merely private chapels, and fifty ghats constructed by as many Rajas. 
The peacocks and monkeys, with which the place abounds, enjoy the benefit 
of special endo^vments, bequeathed by deceased Princes of Kota and Bharat- 
pur. There are some fifty chhattras, or dole houses, for the distribution of 
aims, and extraordinary donations are not unhequently made by royal and 
distinguished visitors. Thus the Raja of Datia, a few years ago, made an 
offering to every single shrine and every single Brahman that was found in 
the city. The latter order constitute a fourth of the whole population, wfiiich 
amounts to 21,000 ; while the Bahagis and Yaishnavas also muster strong, 
being in all not less than 5000 or 6000. The Yaishnavas are of five schools 
or Sampradayas, called respectively Sri Yaishnava, Yishnu Swami (this is the 
predominant class at Gokui) , Kimarak Yaishnava, and Madhava Yaishnava. 
In the time of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to 
abolish the ancient name, Biinda -ban, and in its stead substitute that of 
Mumiiiahad ; hut now more wisely they leave the place to its own Hindu 
name and devices, and keep themselves as clear of it as possible. Thus, 
besides an occasional official, there are in Briiida-ban no followers of the 
prophet beyond only some fifty families who live close together in its out- 
skirts, and are all of the humblest order, such as oilmen, lime-burners, and 
•tbe' like. . 
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Eut, as said above, tb© foundation of all this material prosperity and 
religious exclusiveness was laid by the Gosains who establislied tliemselves 
there in the reign"* of Akbar. The leaders of the community were by name 
Eupa and Sanatana from Gaur in Bengal. They were accompanied by six 
others, of whom three, Jiva, Madhu and Gopal Bhat, came from the same 
neighbourhood, Swami Hari Das from Eajpur in the Mathura District, Hari 
bans from Deva-ban in Saharanpur, and Byas Hari Earn from Orcha in 
Bundelkhand. It is said that, in 1570, the emperor was induced to pay 
them a visit, and was taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Hidh- 
ban,^ where such a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that he was fain 
to ackBOwledge the place as indeed holy ground. Hence the cordial sup- 
port which he gave to the attendant Eajas, when they declared their inten- 
tion of erecting a series of buildings more worthy of the local divinity. 

The four temples, commenced in honour of this event, still remain, 
though in a ruinous and sadly neglected condition. They bear the titles of 
Gobind Deva, Gopi-nath, Jugal-kishor, and Madan Mohan. The first named 
is not only the finest of this particular series, but is the most impressive 
religious edifice that Hindu art has ever produced, at least in Upper India. 
The body of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, the nave being a 
hundred feet in length and the breadth across the transepts the same. The 
central compartment is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful propor- 
tions ; and the four arms of the ci'oss are roofed by a waggon vault of point- 
ed form, not — as is usual in Hindu architectee — composed of overlapping 
brackets, but constructed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathe- 
drals. The walls have an average thickness of ten feet, and are pierced in 
two stages, the upper stage being a regular triforium, to whicb access is 
obtained by an internal staircase. At the east entrance of the nave, a small 
narthex projects fifteen feet ; and at the west end, between two niches and 
incased in a rich canopy of sculpture, a square-headed doorway leads into 
the choir, a chamber some twenty feet deep. Beyond this was the sacrariiim, 
fianked on either side by a lateral chapel ; each of these three cells being of 
the same dimensions as the choir and like it vaulted by a lofty dome. The 
general effect of the iiitex'ior is not unlike that produced by St. Paul’s catbe- 
clral in London. The latter building has greatly the advantage in size, but 
in the other, the central dome is more elegant, while the richer decoration 
of the wall surface and the natural glow of the red sandstone supply that 
relief and warmth of colouring which are so lamentably deficient in its Wes- 
tern rival. 

^ Tt© derivation of this word is a little questionable. It is the local name of the 
actual Brinda grove, to which the town owes its origin. The spot so designated is now 
of very limited area, hemmed in on all sides hy streets, but protected from further 
onoroachmeiit by a high masonry wall 
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There must originally have been seven towers, one over the central 
dome, one at the end of each transept, and the other four covering respec- 
tively the choir, saerarium and two chapels. The sacrarium has been utter- 
ly razed to the ground, and the other six towers levelled with the roof of the 
nave. Their loss has terribly marred the effect of the exterior, which must 
have been extremely majestic when the west front with its lofty triplet was 
supported on either side by the pyramidal mass of the transepts and backed 
by the still more towering height that crowned the central dome. The 
choir tower was of slighter elevation ; occupying the same relative position 
as the spirelet over the sanctus bell in Westexm eeclesiology. The ponderous 
walls, albeit none too massive to resist the enormous thrust once hriiiight to 
bear upon them, now, however much relieved by exuberant decoration, ap- 
pear out of all proportion to the comparatively low superstructure. As a 
farther disfigurement, a plain masonry wall has been run along the top of 
the centre dome. It is generalljr believed that this was built by Aurangzib 
for the purpose of desecrating the temple ; though it is also said to have 
been put by the Hindus themselves to assist , in some grand illmiiination. 
In either case it is an ugly modern excrescence, and steps should be at once 
taken for its removal. 

Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is a tablet with a 
long Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortnnately been much mutilated, 
hut enough remains as record of the fact that the temple wns built in Smn- 
hat 1647, L <5., A. D. 1590, under the direction of the two Gurus Eupa and 
Sanatana. The founder, Eaja Man Sihha, was a Haehliwaha Thakur, son of 
Baja Bliagawan Das of Amber, fomider of the temple at Gobardhan, and an 
ancestor of the present Eaj4 of Jaypm’. He was appointed by Akhar suc- 
cessively Governor of the districts along the Indus, of Kabul, and of Bihar. 
By his exertions, the "whole of Orisa and Eastern Bengal were reannexed ; 
and so highly were his merits appreciated at coui't, that though a Hindu, he 
was raised to a higher rank than any other oificer in the realm. He married 
a sister of Lakslnni Karayan, Eaja of Koch Bihar, and at the time of his 
decease, which was in the 9th year of the reign of JahangiT, he had living one 
son, Bhao vSihha, who succeeded him npon the throne of Amber, and died in 
1621, A. D."^ There is a tradition to the effect that Akbar at the last, jea- 
lous of his powerful vassal, and desirous to rid himself of Mm, had a eonfee- 
tioif prepared, part of which contained poison ; but caught in his own snare 
lie presented the innoxious portion to the Eaja and ate that drugged with 
death himself. The unworthy deed is explamed by Man Sihlia’s design, 
which apparently had reached the Emperor’s ears, to alter the succession in 
favoui’ of Khusrau, his nephew, instead of Salxm.f* 

^ Professor BloolimaniL’s Am i Akbari, p. S41. 

t The above tradition is quoted from Tod's Eajasthain 
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111 anticipation of a visit from Aurangzib, tlie image of tlie god was 
transferred to Jaypiir, and the Gosain of the temple there has ever since 
been regarded as the head of the endowment. The name of the present in- 
cnmhent is Syam Snndar, who has two agents resident at Brinda-ban, 
There is said to be still in existence at Jaypnr the original plan of the temple, 
shewing its seven towers, but there is a difficulty in obtaining any de- 
finite information on the subject. However, local tradition is fully agreed as 
to their number and position ; while their architectural character can be 
determined beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller temples of the 
same age and style, the ruins of which still remain. It is therefore not a 
little sttange that of all the architects who have described this famous 
building, not one has noticed this, its most characteristic feature : tlie 
harmonious combination of dome and spire is still quoted as the great crux 
of modern art, though nearly 800 years ago the difficulty was solved by 
the Hindus Anth characteristic grace and ingenmty. 

It is much to he regretted that this most interesting monnment has 
not been declared national property and taken under the immediate protec- 
tion of Government. At present no care whatever is shewn for ifcs preserva- 
tion : large trees are allowed to root themselves in the fissures of the walls, 
and in the course of a few more years the damage done wdll be irreparable. 
As a modern temple under the old dedication has been erected in the 
precincts, no religious prejudices would be offended by the state’s appropria- 
tion of the ancient building. If any scruples were raised, the objectors 
might have the option of themselves undertaking the necessary repairs. 
But it is not probable that they would accept the latter alternative ; for 
though the original endowment was very large, it has been considerably 
reduced by mismanagement, and the ordinary annual income is now 
estimated at no more than Es. 17,500,^ the whole of which is absorbed 
in the maintenance of the modern establishment. 

The next temple to he described, that of Madan Mohan, one of 
Krishna’s innumerable titles, stands at the upper end of tlie town on the river- 
bank near the Kffii-mardan Gh^t, where the god trampled on the head of the 
great serpent Kali. It consists of a nave 67 feet long, Avith a choir of 20 
feet scpiare at the west end, and a sanctuary of the same dimensions beyond. 
The total height of the nave would seem to have been only about 22 feet, 
but its vaulted roof has entirely disappeared : the upper part of the clioir 
tower has also been destroyed. That surmounting the sacrarium is a lofty 
octagon of curvihnear outline tapering towards the summit ; and attached to 
its south side is a tower-crowned chapel of precisely similar elevation, and 
differing only in the one respect that its exterior suiface is enriched with 

only Es. 4,500 are derived from land and house property j the 
Mance of Es. 18,000 is made up by votive offerings. 
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sculptured panels, while the other is quite plain. Over its single door, 
which is at the east end, is a Sanskrit inscription, given first in Bengali and 
then in Nagari characters, which runs as follows : 

^ •Sjf^TTT 

^3T^T'5r^'5rm 

The above, it is believed, has never been copied before. As the letters 
were raised, instead of incised, and also much worn, a transcript was a 
matter of some little difficulty ; and the Brahman in charge of the shrine 
declared the inseiiption to be absolutely illegible, or at least if the letters 
could be decyphered, quite unintelligible. The information it gives is 
ceitainly not very perspicuous, and there is no indication of a date ; but we 
are enabled to gather thus much that the chapel at all events was founded 
by a G-uhavansa,-^ bearing the name of Gmianand. The main building, 
which may possibly be a little older, is popularly ascribed to one Bam Das, 
a Kshatriya of Multan. The court-yard is entered, after the ascent of a flight 
of steps, through a massive square gateway with a pju'amidal tower, which 
groups very effieetively with the two towers of the temple. As the buildings 
are not only in ruins, but also from peculiaiities of style ill-adapted to 
modern requirements, they are seldom if ever used for religious service, which 
is ordinarily performed in an elegant and substantial edifice erected on the 
other side of the street under the shadow of the older fane. The annual 
income is estimated at Bs. 10,100; of which sum Bs. 8,000 are the 
voluntary offerings of the faitlifol, while only Bs. 2,100 ai'e derived from 
permanent endowment. A branch establishment at Badlia Kund with the 
same dedication is also snpx3ort%d from the funds of the parent house. 

The temple of Gopinath, which may be slightly the earliest of the 
series, is said to have been built by Baesil Ji, a progenitor of the ShaikMwat 
branch of the KUchliwaha Thakms. This great Bajpiit family claim ultimate 
descent from Baloji, the third son of Baja Uday Karan, who succeeded to 
the throne of Amber in 1389, A. D. To Baloji fell by inheritance the district 
of Amritsar, and after him to his son Mokal. This latter was long childless 
till through the blessing of the Muhammadan saint Shaikh Buxh^n, he 
became the father of a son called after his spiritual progenitor, Shaikh Ji. 
He is accounted the patriarch of all the Shaikhawat race, who for more than 
foui’ centuries have continued to observe the obligations originally contracted 
with him. At the birth of every male infant, a goat is sacrificed, and while 
the kalimali is recited, the child is sprinkled with the blood. He is invested 
with the baddliiya, or cross-strings, usually worn by little Muhammadans ; 

^ Tliis word is a little questionable and may be read ** Guxwansa.’^ 
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and when he laid them aside, he was bound to suspend them at the saint’s 
dargali still existing six miles from Achi:ol. For two years he wears a blue 
tunic and cap, and for life abstains from hog’s flesh and all meat in whieh 
the blood remains. Shaikh Ji,by conquest from his neighbours, consolidated 
under his own sway 360 villages, in complete independence of the parent 
state of Amber : and they so continued till the time of Sawli Jay Sinha, the 
founder of Jaypur. Shaikh Ji’s heir Eaemal had three sons, Non-karan, 
Raesil and Gopak By the advice of Devi JUs, a shrewd ministef , who had 
been dismissed by Non-Karan, Raesil proceeded to Dihli ’with a following 
of 20 horse men, and so distinguished himself in the repulse of an Afghan 
invasion, that Akbar bestowed upon him the title of Darbari with a grant of 
land and the important command of 1,250 horse, Khandela and Udaypur, 
then called Kasumbi, which he conquered from the Narbhans, a branch of 
the Chauhans, after contracting a marriage with the daughter of the prince 
of that race, because the principal cities of the Shaikhawat coniederation . 
He accompanied his liege lord, Raja Man Sinha of Amber against the Mew^r 
Rana Pratap, and further distinguished himself in the expedition to Kabul. 
The date of his death is not known. ^ The temple, of which he is the 
reputed founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimensions with 
that of Madaii Mohan already described; and has a similar chapel attached 
to the south side of the sacrarium. It is, however, in a far more ruinous 
condition : the nave has entirely disappeared ; the three towers have been 
levelled with the roof; and the entrance gateway of the court-yard is 
tottering to its fall. The special feature of the building is a curious arcade 
of three bracket arches, serving apparently no constriictiu’al purpose, but 
merely added as an ornamental screen to the hare south wall. The choir- 
arch is also of handsome design, elaborately decorated with arabesque 
sculptures ; hut it is partly concealed from niew by mean sheds which have 
been built up against it, while the interior is used as a stable and tlie north, 
side is blocked by the modem temple. The votive offerings here made are 
estimated at Rs. 3,000 a yto, in addition to wdaieh there is* an endowment 
yielding an annual income of Es. 1,200. 

The temple of Jugal Kishoi', the last of the old series, stands at the 
lower end of the town near the Kesi Ghat, Its construction is referred to 
the jesi* Samhat 1684, i, e, 1627 A. D., in the reign of Jahangir, and the 
founder’s name is preserved as Non-Karan. He is said to have heeii a 
Cliauhan Thakur; hut it is not improbable that he was the elder brother of 
Raesil, who built the temple of Gopinath. The choir, which is slightly 
larger than in the other examples, being 25 feet square, has the principal 
entrance, as usual, at the east end ; hut is peculiar in having also, both north 

^ The above pai*ticiLlars are extracted from Tod’s Kajasthaii and Professor 
Bloclmanu’s: iifn i Akbarf, 
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and south j a small doorway under a hood supported on eight closely-set 
brackets carved into the form of elephants. The nave lias been completely 
destroyed. Three other temples, dedicated respectively to Eadha Ballabh, 
Chir Bihari, and Eadha Dtoodar, put forward claims to considerable anti- 
quity ; but, as buildings, they possess no special arcliitectural merit. The 
same may be said of the Bengali temple of Sringar Bat, near the Madan 
Mohan, which, however, enjoys an annual income of Es. 13,500, divided 
among three shareholders, wjio each take the religious services for four 
months at a time. The village of Jahangirpur, on the opposite hank of the 
river, including the sacred grove of Bel-ban, forms part of the endowment. 

Of the modern temples five claim special notice. The first in time of 
erection is the temple of Krishna Chandrama, built about the year 1810, 
at a cost of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali Kayatli, Krishan Chandra 
Sinha, better known as tbe Lala Babu. It stands in a large court yard, 
wliicb is laid out, not very tastefully, as a garden, and enclosed by a lofty 
wall of solid masonry, with an arched gateway at either end. The huilding 
is of quadrangular form, 160 feet in length, with a front central compart- 
ment of three arches and a lateral colonnade of five ha^'s reacliing back on 
eitber side towards tbe cella. The workmanship throughout is of excellent 
character, and the stone has been carefully selected. Tbe two towers, or 
nhharas, are singularly plain ; but have been wisely so designed, that their 
smooth polished suifiace may remain unsullied by rain and dust. 

The foimder’s ancestor, Babu Murli Mohan Sinha, son of one Har Ki-ish- 
na Sinha, was a wealthy merchant and landed proprietor at Kandi in Murshid- 
abad. His heir, Biliari Lai Sinha, had three sons, Eadha Gobind, Ganga 
Gobind, and Eadha Cbaran : of these tbe last-named, on inheriting his share of 
the paternal estate, broke off connection with the rest of the family and has 
dropped out of sight. Eadha Gobind took service under Allah Yirdi Khan and 
Siraj-ud-daulah, Kawabs of Murshidabad, and was by them promoted to posts 
of liigii honour. A rest-house for travellers and a temple of Eadha -ballabli 
wliich be founded, are still in existence. He died without issue, leaving his 
property to his brother, Ganga Gobind, who took a prominent part in the 
revision of tbe Bengal settlement under Lord Wm. Bentinck in 1828. He 
built a number of dharmsalas for tbe reception of pilgrims and fom temples 
at Eamehanclrapm' in Hadiya. These latter have all been washed away by 
the river, but tbe images of the gods were transferred to Kfedi. He also 
maintained several Sanskrit schools in Nadiya ; and distinguished himself 
by the extraordinary pomp with which he celebrated bis father’s obsequies, 
spending moreover every year on the anniversary ot his death a lakh of 
rupees in religious observances. Ganga Gobincrs son, Pran Kishan Sinha, still 
further augmented his magnificent patrimony before it passed in succession 
to bis son, Krishan Chandra Sinha, better known under the soubriquet of f the 
41 : ^ ^ , , 
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Lala Bjibu.’ He held office first in Bardwan and then in Orisa, and when 
about thirty years of age, came to settle in the holy land of Braj. In con- 
nexion with his temple at Brinda-banhe founded also a- rest-house, where a 
large number of pilgrims are still daily fed ; the annual cost of the whole 
establishment being, as is stated, Rs. 22,000. He also enclosed the sacred 
tanks at Eadha-kund with handsome ghats and terraces of stone at the cost 
of a lakh. When some forty years of age, he renounced the world, and in 
the character of a Bairagi continued for two y|p<rs to wander about the woods 
and plains of Braj, begging his bread froin day to day till the time of his 
death, which was accidentally caused hy the kick of a horse at Gobardhan. 
He was frequently accompanied in his rambles by Man! Earn, father of the 
famous Seth Laklimi Chand, who also had adopted the life of an ascetic. 
In the course of the ten years which the Lala Babu spent as a worldling in 
the Mathiu-a district, he contriyed to buy up all the villages most noted as 
places of pilgrimage in a manner which strikingly illustrates his hereditary 
capacity for hiisiiiess. The zamindars were assui’ed that he had no pecuniary 
object in view, but only the strict preservation of the hallowed spots. Again, 
as in the days of Krishna, they would become the secluded haunts of the 
monkey and the peacock, while the former proprietors would remain undis- 
turbed, the happy guardians of so many new Ai’cadias. Thus the wise man 
from the East picked up one estate after another at a price in every case far 
below the real value, and in some eases for a purely nominal sum. How- 
ever binding his fair promises may have been on the conscience of the pious 
Babu, they were never recorded on paper, and therefore are paturally ignor- 
ed by his absentee descendants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad 
misericordiam on the part of the impoverished representatives’ of the old 
owners of the soil meets with very scant consideration. The villages which 
he acquired in the Mathura district are fourteen in number, viz., in the Kosi 
Parganah, Jau ; in Chhata, Kandgilnw, Barsana, Sanket, Karhela, and Hathi- 
ya ; and in the home Parganah, Mathura, Jait, Maholi and Kabi-pim, all 
these, except the last, being more or less places of pilgrimage. He also ac- 
quired by purchase from the Gdjars the five villages of Pirpm, Gulalpiir, 
Chamar-garlii and Bhimii. Eor Mand-ganw he gave Es. 900 ; for Barsana, 
Es. 600 ; for Sanket, Es. 800 ; and for Karhela, Es. 500 ; the ammal revenue 
derived from these places being now as follows ; from Nandganw, Es. 6,712 ; 
from Barsana, Es. 3,109 ; from Sanket, Es. 1,612 ; and from Karhela, Es. 
1,900. It may also be noted that payment was invariably made in Brinda- 
ban rupees, which ai-e worth only 13 or 14 annas each. The Babii further 
purchased seventy-two villages in ’Aligarh and Balandshahr from Eaja Bfr 
Sinha, Chauhiin ; but twelve of these were sold at auction in the time of his 
heir, Babii Sri Karayan Sinha. This latter, being a minor at his father’s 
death, remained for a time under the tutelage of his mother, the Eani Kai- 
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tani, who agaiiij on his decease when only thirty years old, managed the 
estate tin the coming of age of the two sons whom his wddows had - been 
specially authorized to adopt. The elder of the two, Pratap Chandras 
founded an English school at Kandi and Dispensary at Calcutta. He was 
for some time a Member of the Legislative Council of Eeiigal, , received from 
(Government the title of Bahadur, and was enrolled as a Companion of the 
Star of India. He died in 1867 ; his brother Isvarchandra in 1S68. The 
latter left, one son, Indrachan^ "who with his tlmee cousins, Puran-chandra, 
Kari-chaiidra, and Sarad-chandra, the sons of Pratap-ehandra, are the pre- 
sent owners of the estate, which, during their minority is under the control 
of the Court of Wards, the General Manager being Mr. Bobert Haiwey of 
Calcutta. 

The great temple, founded by Seth Gobind Das and Eadha Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Lahhmi Chand, is dedicated to Bang Ji, 
a Daldiaiii title of Yishnn. It is built in the Madras style, in accordance 
with plans supplied by tbeir guru, the great Sanskrit scholar, Swaini Eaiiga- 
chari, a native of that part of India, who still presides over the magnifi- 
cent establishment. The works were commenced in 1845 and completed in 
1851, at a cost of 45 lakhs of Bupees. The outer wails measure 773 feet in 
length by 440 in breadth, and enclose a fine tank and garden in addition to 
the actual temple-court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or ^opiiras^ 
covered with a profusion of coarse sculptm'e. In front of the god is erected 
a pillar, or dlmajastlia staniblia, of copper gilt, sixty feet in height and also 
sunk some twenty- four feet more below the surface of the ground. This 
alone cost Bs. 10,000. The principal or western entrance of the outer court 
is surmouiited by a pavilion, ninety-three feet high, constructed in the Ma- 
thura style after the design of a native artist. In its graceful outlines and 
the elegance of its reticulated tracery, it presents a striking contrast to the 
heavy and misshapen masses of the Madras Gopura, which rises iiimiediately 
in front of it. A little to one side of the entrance is a detached shed, in 
which the god’s or carriage, is kept. •It is an enormous wooden 

tower in several stages, with monstrous efiigiesat the corners, and is brought 
out only once a year in the month of Ghait during the festival of the Brah- 
inotsav. The mela lasts for ten days, on each of which the god is taken 
in state from the temple along the road a distance of 690 yards to a garden 
where a pavilion has been erected for his reception. The procession is 
always attended with torches, mnsic, and incense, and some military display 
contributed by the Baja of Bbaratpur ; and on the closing day, when only 
the rath is used, there is a gi-and show of fireworks, which people of all 
classes congregate from long distances to see. The imag'e, composed of the 
eight metals, is seated in the centre of the car, with attendant Bralunaiis 
standing beside to fan it with chauries. Each of the Seths, with the rest of 
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tlie throng, gives an occasional hand to the ropes hj which the ponderous 
machine is di'awn ; and by dint of much exertion, the distance is ordinarily 
accoinplished in the space of ahont two and a half hours. On the other days 
of the mela the god has a wide choice of vehicles, being borne now on a palki^ 
a richly gilt tabernacle a throne (smhdsan), or a tree, either the 

kadamb, or the tree of Paradise , now on some deinhgod, as 

the sun or the moon, Garura, Hanuman, or Sesha ; now again on some ani- 
mal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous eight-footed 
BarahJia, The ordinary cost of one of these celebrations is over Ks. 20,000, 
while the annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no less than 
Es. 0 * 7 ,000, the largest item in that total being Es. 30,000 for the religious 
services or lliog. Every day 500 of the Sri Vaishnava sect are fed at the 
temple, and every morning up to 10 o’clock a dole of ata is given to any 
one who chooses to apply for it. 

If the effect of the Seth’s lavish endowment is impaired by the ill- 
judged adoption of a foreign style of architecture ; still more is this error 
apparent m the temple of E^dha Eainaii, completed within the last few years. 
The founder is Sah Kundaii Lai of Lucknow, who has built on a design sug- 
gested by the modern secular buildings of that city. The principal entrance 
to the court yard is, in a grandiose way, decidedly effective ; and the temple 
itself is constructed of the most costly materials and fronted with a colon- 
nade of spiral marble pillars, each shaft being of a single piece, which though 
rather too attenuated, is umpestionably elegant. The mechanical execution 
is also good, hut all is rendered of no avail by the abominable taste of the 
design. The facade with its uncouth pediment, flanked by sprawding mon- 
sters, and its row of life-size female figures in meretricious but at* the same 
time most ungraceful attitudes, resembles nothing so much as a disreputable 
London casino ; a severe, though unintended, satire on the character of the 
divinity to whom it is consecrated. Ten lakhs of rupees are said to have 
been wasted on its construction. 

In striking contrast to this tasteless edifice is the temple of Radhd 
Indra Kishor, built by Eani Indr ajit Kunwar, widow of He t Earn, Brah- 
man, zamiiidar of Tikaii by Ga^^a. It has been six years in building, and 
was eoiiipieted at the end of 1871. It is a sc|tiare of seventy feet divided 
into three aisles of five bays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions for 
the reception of the god. The aiTcJiara is suimounted with a copper Jmlas^ or 
finial, heavily gilt, 'which alone cost Es. 5000, The piers are composed of 
four conjoined pillars, each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from 
the Paharpiir quarry in Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a 
high and enriehed plinth, and the entire design is singularly light and grace- 
fill, , Its cost has been three lakhs.. 

The temple of Eadha Gopal, built by the Maharaja of Gwaliar, under 
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the direction of liis guru Brahmacliari Giri-dliari Das is also entitled to 
some special notice. The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian 
church, and would he an excellent model for our architects to follow, since 
it secures to perfection both free ventilation and a softened light. It 
consists of a nave 58 feet long, with four aisles, two on either side, a 
sacrarium 21 feet in depth and a narthex of the same dimensions at the 
entrance. The onter aisles of the nave, instead of being closed in with solid 
walls, have open arches stopped only with wooden bars ; and the tier of 
windows above gives on to a balcony and verandah. Thus any glare of light 
is impossible. The building was opened for religious service in 1860, and as 
it stands has cost four lakbs of rupees. The exterior has a mean and 
unsightly appearance, which might he obviated by the substitution of 
reticulated stone tracery for the wooden bars of the outer arches below and 
a more substantial balcony and verandah in lieu of the present rickety 
erection above. 

There are in Eriiida-ban no secular buddings of any great antiquity. 
The oldest is the court, or Grhera, as it is called, of Sawai Jay Sinha, the found- 
er of Jaypur, who made Brinda-han an occasional residence durmg the time 
that he was Groveinor of the Province of A'grali (1721-1728). It is a large 
walled enclosure with a pa\ulion at one end consisting of two aisles divided 
into five bays by piers of coupled columns of red sandstone. The river 
front of the town has a succession of ghats reaching for a distance of about 
a mile and half ; the one highest up the stream being the Kali-mardan GMt 
with the kadamb tree from which Krishna plunged into the water to 
encoimter the great serpent Kaliya ; and at the other end Kesi Ghat, where 
he slew the equine demon of that name. Kear the latter are two handsome 
mansions built by the liaiiis Kishori and Lachhmi, consorts of Eanjit Sinha 
and Eandhir Sinha, two successive Eajas of Bharatpim, In both, the arrange- 
ment is identical with that of a mediseval college, carried out on a miniature 
scale hut with extreme elaboration of detail. The buildings are disposed 
in tbe form of a quadrangle, with an enriched gateway in the centre of one 
front and opposite it the chapel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary 
domestic apartments which constitute the two flanks of the square. In 
Ilani Lachhiiii's himj^ (such bemg the distinctive name for a building of this 
character) the temple front is a very rich and graceful composition, •with a 
colonnade of five arches standing on a high plinth, which like every part of 
the wall surface is covered with the most delicate carving, and shaded above 
by overlianging eaves supported on bold brackets. The Work of the elder 
Eani is of much plainer character ; and a third hunj, which stands a little 
louder down the river, close to the temple of Dhir Samir, built by Tliakur 
Badaii Siiiba, tbe fatber of Siiraj Mai, the first of the Bharatpui- Eajas, 
though large, lias no architectural pretensions whatever. The most striking 
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of the whole series is, however, the Gaoga Mohan Kunj, ]pmlt in the next 
generation by Ganga, Shraj Mai’s Eani. The river front, which is all that 
was ever completed, has a high and massive basement story, which, on the 
land side as seen from the interior of the court, becomes a mere plinth for 
the support of a majestic double cloister with broad and lofty arch and 
massive clustered pier. The style is precisely the same as that which 
prevails in the Garden Palace at Dig, a work of the same chief; who, 
however rude and uncultured himself, appears to have been able to appreciate 
and eominand the services of the highest available talent whether in the 
arts of war or peace. 

2. Gokula. 

The town of Maha-ban is some five or six miles from Mathura, lower 
domi the stream and on the opposite bank of the Janiuna. It stands a little 
in land, about a mile distant from Gokul, which latter place has appropriated 
the more famous name, though it is in reality only the modern water side 
suhmb of the ancient town. All the traditional sites of Krishna’s adven- 
tures, described in the Puranas as being at Gokul, are fhewn at Maha-han, 
which in short is the place intended whenever Gokul is mentioiied in 
Sanslait literature. However, in consequence of its retaining the more 
famous name, Gokul is popularly credited with a far greater amount of 
sanctity. From the opposite side of the river it has a very picturesque 
appearance ; hut on nearer approach its tortuous streets are found to' be 
inconceivably mean, crowded, and imsavoury, in the rains mere channels for 
the floods, which poiu* down through them to the J amima, and at all other 
times of the year so rough and broken by the action of the water, that the 
rudest wheeled vehicle can with difficulty make its way along them. Stre- 
nuous efforts have been made within the last few years to improve its sanita- 
tion, hut the Gosain Mu’afidars, the descendants (through his only son 
Bitthal-nath) of the famous Yallahhacharaj, who settled there in Bamlmt 
1535, are most impracticable and intolerant of reform. The filthy condi- 
tion of the place is largely owing to the enormous number of cattle driven 
within its walls every night, which render it really what the name denotes 
® a cow-stall,’ rather than a human habitation. The temples amount to a 
prodigious number, hut they are aU mean in appearance and recent in date ; 
and the only noteworthy ornament of the town is a large masonry tank 
constructed some thhty years ago by a Seth, named Chunna. 

The trees on its margin are always white mth flocks of large water-fowl, 
of a cpite distinct species Ironi any to be found elsewhere in the neighhour- 
hood. They are a new colony, being all descended from a few pairs which 
casually settled there no moi^e than 10 or 12 years ago. Their plumage is 
peculiar and ornamental, hut difficult to obtain, as the birds are considered 
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to eBj’oy the benefit of sanctuary ; and on one occasion wlien a party of 
soldiers from the Mathnrd cantonments attempted to shoot some of them^ 
the towns people rose mi masse for their protection. 

Maha-ban, the true Gokuljis hy legend closely connected with Mathui*a * 
for Krishna w^as born at the one and cradled at the other. Both^too, make 
their first appearance in history together and under most unfortunate ch'cum- 
stances as sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in the year 1017, A.D. From the 
effects of this catastrophe, it would seem that Maha-ban was ncYer able to 
recover itself. It is casually mentioned in connection with the year 123i< 
A. B., by Minhaj i Siraj, a contemporary writer, as one of the gathering- 
places for the imperial army sent by Shams ud-din against Kidinjar 5 and 
the Emperor Babar, in his Memohs, incidentally refers to it, as if it were 
a place of some importance still, in the year 1526, A. B. ; but the name 
occiu'S in the pages of no other chronicle ; and at the present day, though 
it is the seat of a Tahslli, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able village. 'Withm the last few years one or two lai'ge and hand- 
some private residences have been built with fronts of carved stone in 
the Mathura style ;^hixt the temples are all exceedingly mean and of no 
antiquity. The largest and also the most sacred is that dedicated to 
Mathura-nath, which boasts of a pyramidal tower, or slMiara, of some height 
and bulk, hut constructed only of brick and plaster. The Brahman in 
charge used to enjoy an endowment of Es. 2 a day, the gift of Sindhia, but 
this has long lapsed. There are two other small shifines of some interest : 
in the one the demon Trinavart is represented as a pair of enormous wings 
overhanging the infant god ; the other hears the dedication of Maha Mall 
Eae, the great champion Prince, a title given to Krishna after his discomfi- 
ture of the varioiis evil spirits sent against him hy Kansa. 

Great part of the town is occupied hy a high hill, partly natural 
and pai-tly artificial, extending over more than 100 highas of land, 
where stood the old fort. Upon its most elevated point is shewn a small 
cell, called Syam Lala, believed to mark the spot where Jasoda gave birth 
to Maya, or Joga-nidra, substituted by Yasudeva for the infant Krish- 
na. But hy far the most interesting building is a covered coiut called 
Kan das Palace, or more commonly the AssiKhamba, i, e. the Eighty Pillars. 
It is divided by five rows of sixteen pillars each into fom' aisles, or rather 
into a centre and two narrower side aisles with one broad outer cloister. 
The external pillars of this outer cloister are each of one massive shaft, cut 
into many narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving* : the capitals 
are decorated either with grotesque heads or the usual four squat figiues. 
The pillars of the inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly 
plain and others as idchty ornamented with profuse and often graceful 
arabesques. Three of the more elaborate are called respectively the Sat ja, 
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I)w% 3 ar, and Treta Tug ; wliile tlie name of tlie Kali Tug i| given to anotlier 
somewhat plainer. All these interior pillars, however, agree in consisting as 
it were of two short colnmns set one upon the other. The style is precisely 
similar to that of the Hindu colonnades hy the Qntb Minar at Delhi ; and 
both works may reasonably he referred to about the same age. As it is 
probable that the latter were not built in the years immediately preceding 
the fall of Delhi in 1194, so also it would seem that the court at Maha-ban 
must have been completed before the assault of Mahmud in 1017 ; for after 
that date the place was too insignificant to be selected as the site of so 
elaborate an edifice. Thus Fergusson’s conjecture is confirmed that the 
Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or tenth century. Another long- 
mooted point may also be considered as almost definitely set at rest, for it can 
scarcely be doubted that the pillars as they now stand at Maha-ban occupy 
their original imsition. Fergusson, who was unaware of them existence, in 
his notice of the Delhi cloister, doubts whether it now stands as originally 
arranged hy the Hindus, or whether it had been taken down and re-arranged 
by the eonc|uerors ; but concludes as most probable that the former was the 
case, and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the Palace of Prithi 
Eaj. “ If so,” he adds, “ it is the only instance known of Hindu pillars being 
left undistmbed.” General Cunningham comments upon these remarks, 
finding it utterly incredible that any architect, designing an original huild- 
iiig and wishing to obtain height, should have recom’se to such a rude 
expedient as constructing two distinct pillars, and then without any disguise 
piling up one on the top of the other. Put, however extraordinary the 
procedure, it is clear that this is what was done at Maha-han, as is proved hy 
the outer row of columns, which are each of one unbroken shaft, yet precisely 
the same in height as the double pillars of the inner aisles. The I’oof is 
flat and perfectly plain except in two compartments, where it is cut into a 
pretty quasi-dome of concentric multifoil circles. Mothers come liere for 
their purification on the sixth day after child-birth — chJmtJii fuja — and it is 
visited by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anniversary 
of Krishna’s bhth in the month of Bhadon. A representation of the infant 
god’s cradle is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s churn and other 
domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly as a temple, but as 
Nanda and Jasoda’s actual dwelling-house, Eimox^eans are allowed to walk 
about in it with perfect fi^eedom. Considering the size, the antiquity, the 
artistic excellence, the exceptional archaeological interest, the celehiity 
amongst natives, and the close proximity to Mathura of this building, it is 
perfectly marvellous that it found no mention whatever in tlie archseological 
abstract prepared in every district by orders of Government a few years ago, 
nor even in the costly work compiled by Lieut. Cole, the Superintendent of 
the Archieological Survey, which professes to illustrate the arcliiteetural 
antiquities of Mathura and its neighbourhood. 
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Let into the outer wall of the Nand Bhavan is a small hgiire of Bud- 
dha ; and it is said that whenever foundations are sunk within the i^recincts 
of the fort, many fragments of sculpture — of Buddhist character, it may be 
presumed- — have been brought to light : but hitherto they have always been 
buried again, or broken up as building materials. Doubtless, Malia- 
ban was the site of some of those Buddhist monasteries, which the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian distinctly states existed in his time on both sides of the 
river. And further, whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed un- 
der the form Kiisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny as the name 
of the town between which and Mathura the Jamuna flowed — Amnis Joinanes 
in Gangeni per TalihotJiros decurrit inter oppida Metliora et Olisohora, 
Pliny, Hist. Hat. vi, 22— it may be concluded with certainty that Malia-ban 
is the site intended. Its other literary names are Brihad-vana, Briliad-aran- 
ya, Grokula, and Handa-grama ; and no one of these, it is true, in the slight- 
est resembles the word Chsobora, wdiich would seem rather to be a corrup- 
tion of some compound in which ^ Hrishna’ was the first element, possibly 
some epithet or descriptive title taken by the foreign traveller for the oi'di- 
nary proper name. General Cunningham in his ‘ Ancient Geography’ identi- 
fies Clisobora (read in one MS., as Cyidsoborka) with Brinda-han, assuming 
that Kalikavartta, or ‘ Kalika’s Wliirlpool,’ was an earlier name of the town, 
in allusion to Krishna’s combat with the serpent Kalika. Butin the first place, 
the Jamuna does not flow hetween Mathura and Brinda-ban, seeing that both 
are on the same hank ; secondly, the ordinary name of the great serpent is 
not Kalika, hut Kifliya ; and thirdly, it does not appear upon wdiat autho- 
rity it is so boldly stated that “ the earlier liame of the place was Kaiika- 
vartta.” Upon this latter point, a reference has been made to the great 
Brinda-ban Pandit, Swami Bangacbari, who if any one might be expected 
to speak with positive knowledge, and his reply was that in the course of 
all his reading, he had never met with Briiida-ban under any other name 
than that which it now bears. In order to establish the identification of 
Clisobora with Maha-han, it was necessary to notice General Cunningliam’s 
counter theory and to condemn it as unsound ; ordinarily the accui’aey of 
his research and the soundness of his judgment are entitled to the highest 
respect. 

The glories of Maha-han are told in a special (interpolated) section of 
the Brahmanda Pimana, called the Brihad-vana Mahatmya. In this, its 
or holy places, are reckoned to be twenty-one in number as follows ; 
Tlha-mnsatiAirtliena yiihtamhlih^ 

Yamal-drjtina punyatam^Nanda-lmpcmt iatlmwa oha^ 

Cliintddmrana Trdhnidndam^ lcimdmn Sarasvatmn tatha^ 
Barasmtisildtaira,Yishnu-^himda-mmmimtcm,^ 

Marna-hupamyMf^dslin^^^ GopaAcdpcmiAathaiv 

' 42" ■ ' » G - 
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Mamanam^'rcmcma-sthdnam, Hrarada-stlidnaon eva cJia, 
dPutand-patana stlicmam^ Trinmarttahliyci pdtanam, 
dd'cmda-liarmyam, Nanda-geliam^ Ghatam Mamana-samjrialmm^ 

Maili urdiidtlioh ha- hshetram ptmyam pcipa-prandsanam, 

Janma-stlidnam tu Bliesliasya^ jananam Yogamdyaya, 

Some little distance outside the town, a small bridge carries the Mathu- 
ra road acioss a ravine called Piitani khar, the Putana-patana-sthanam of 
the above lines. It is a mile or more in length, reaching down to the bank 
of the Jamuna, and as the name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by 
the passage of Pdt ana’s giant body. Similarly in Mathura, when Xansa’s 
corse was dragged down to the Yisrant Ghat, it made a deep channel in the 
ground like a torrent in flood, as described in the Yishnu Purana : 
Gamxwendti maliatd pariMid tenet Jerishyatd 
ILritd Kansasya deJierm, vegeneva viaJicimhJiasaJi. 

This is still known as the Xans Xhar. It has been arched over, and 
like the Fleet Ditch in London, forms now the main sewer of the city, dis- 
charging itself into the river at the very spot where Brahmans most delight 
to bathe. The remainder of the twenty-one tirtbas have either been already 
noticed in the course of this sketch, or commemorate such well-known inci- 
dents in Krishna’s childhood that any further explanation is unnecessary. 

On the high road to Sa’dabad, some six miles beyond Maha-ban, is the 
modern tirtha of Baladeva Ji. The temple, from which the town derives its 
name, is of considerable celebrity and well-endowed, but neither handsome 
nor well kept. It includes within its precincts several cloistered quadran- 
gles, where accommodation is provided for pilgrims and the resident priests. 
The actual temple stands at the back of one of the inner courts, and on each 
of its three disengaged sides has an arcade of three arches with broad 
flanking piers. On each of these three sides a door gives access to the cella, 
which is surmounted by a squat pyramidal tower. Beside the principal 
figure, Baladeva, who is generally very richly dressed and bedizened, it con- 
tains another life-sized statue supposed to represent his spouse, Eevati. 
Apparently she was an after-thought, being put away in a corner olf the 
dais. In an adjoining comrt is shewn the small vaulted chamber, which is 
said to have been the original shrine before the present more pretentious 
edifice was erected by a Delhi Seth, named Syam Das, some time in the last 
century. Outside the temple is a brick tank about eighty yards squai'e, 
called vaiiously Xshh-Sagajr, ' the sea of milk,’ or Kshir-kund, or Balbhadra- 
kund. It is in rather a dilapidated condition, and the surface of the water 
is always covered with a repulsive tliiek green scum, which, however, does not 
deter the pilgrims either from bathing or drinking. In this tank it is said 
that about the year 1550 was accidentally discovered the image of Baladeva 
which has ever since been regarded as the local divinity. The original 
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village, called Eira, still exists as a hamlet of the modem town. It belonged 
to a familj of J ats ; hut their estate was transferred h j sale to the temple 
Pandas, who also enjoy an endowment of four other villages rent free, a 
grant from Sindhia. They are all descendants of the Bairagi by whom the 
image was produced, and are by caste Ahivasis, a singularly?- low and illiterate 
pseudo-Brahmanieal tribe, who as it would seem are not known in any 
part of India beyond the Matlim*a district. The name is said to he derived 
from the great serpent kaliya, and they represent the village of San- 
rakh, near the Kali-mardan G-hat at Briiida-ban, as their first home. 

Note , — The interesting temple of Hari-deva at Gohardlian was in perfect preservar. 
tion, excepting only the loss of its two towers, till the end of the year 1871. The roof 
of the nave then began to give away, and now has entirely fallen in, all save one com- 
partment, which happily remains as a guide to the architect, in case a restoration 
should be undertaken. Funds for the work are not altogether wanting, as there is 
now in the local treasury a deposit of more than E»s. 3000 available for the poi’pose. 
This Slim arises from the rents of the ma’afi village of Bhagosa, a permanent endow- 
ment, with regard to which, after long dispute, the Civil Court has decided that it 
must be expended strictly on the maintenance of the temple and its services, and 
cannot be appropriated by the shareholders to their own private uses. It could not 
be devoted to a better purpose than the repair of the fabric ; and in case of want of 
unanimity among the shareholders a further order of the Court to that effect is all 
that is required. 


On a new hing of Bengal QAl/mddin Biruz and notes on the 

Husaini hings of Bengal and their conquest of CJidigdmi (Chittagong), 

— By H. Blochma™, M. A., Calcutta Madrasah, 

Some time ago, Mr. Walter M. Bourke seat me two Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions from Kalnah, on. the Bhagirathi, one from a ruined mosque, and 
the other from the Dargah of a saint of the name of Shah Majlis. The latter 
inscription has not been deciphered, the stone being worn away ; but the 
name of Husain Shah was legible. The former, of which a yellowish impres- 
sion had been taken, revealed the name of a new king. It was, however^ 
too unclear to admit of more than a tentative reading, and I was fortunate 
to obtam, in June last, two clear black impressions. The stone of this 
valuable inscription, I am informed, lies on the ground in front of a ruined 
mosque, and is, like all inscriptions in this part of the country, of black 
basalt. The mosque, called the ‘ Sbahi Masjid,’ lies outside Hahiab, about 
half a mile from the river, and is overgro\vn with jungle. Occasionally 
prayers are read hi it, Ihe BJiddims in charge hold a few bighabs of 
land. The Dargah, mentioned above, is called Shah Majlis Astfinah,’ lies also 
near the river, and is said to he under the MutawaUiship of the Maliarajah 
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of Bard wan. It consists of a vault and a inasjid, and is frequented 
by numerous pilgrims. The only information regarding Shah Majlis 
(an Afghan name) is that he fought with the Hindus and died a martju*, — 
a legend repeated in almost every Astaxiah in Lower Bengal, 

The inscription is — 

Iw <30ilai.a5 ^ <Xjyo t>>lA ij’A ijj-i 

jj jJ^Xia^aas ^ 

|| j j &XQt Jj J. Ja 

This Jami’ Mosque was built in the time of the just king ^Alduddunya 
waddin Ab ul Muzafiar Firuz Shah, the king, sonof Nuqrat Shah, the 
king-— may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! Erected by the great and generous 
Malik, Ulugh M a s n a d K h a n JM a 1 i k, commander and yazir,-— may God pre- 
Berve him in both worlds I Bated, 1st day of the blessed month of Ramazan, 939, 
[27fch March, 1533], 

This important inscription proves the existence of a iieAV king, and helps 
us to correct the histories as far as the death of Muprat Shah is concerned. 
A few other valuable inscriptions of kings of the same dynasty having been 
received by the Asiatic Society, I have used the opportunity to put 
them together, and append a few notes on the chronology of the reigns of 
Husain Shah and his descendants. As they are Sayyids, they may be con- 
veniently called ‘ the Husaini Dynasty/ 

Anticipating the results arrived at below, we have the following 
genealogical tree — • 

’ A 1 a u d d 1 n H u s a i n S b a b, son of Sayyid Asbraf ul-Hiisaim, 899 to 929, A H, 

I — T ^ ^ — 

1. Banyal, invades 2. N^iruddm Mugrat 3. Gbiiisuddm Mahmud 

Alsjlm in 9u4, and Sbab(or bTagib Sbab), Sbab, 940 to 944 j dies 

perishes. 929 to 939 (murdei’ed) in 945. | 

^ , I I 

’Alauddm Fxruz Sbab, Two sons, killed by Jalal 
939, (murdered by Mahmud Khan. 

Shall), 

Mr. E. Thomas (Useful Tables, p. 312) has — 

A.H. A.B. 

897 1491 Firuz Shah Habsbi. 

899 1494 Mahmud Shah, sou of Firuz Shah. 

900 1495 Muzaffar Shah Hah shl 

903 1498 ’Aldudd^n S7idh, son of Sayyid AslmiC 

927 1521 Mt^grai Shdhf son 

940 15S4i Mahmdd Shdh, son of Hmain Shah. 

: 944" ;■ 1537 Sher'Shah. 
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In order to explain the discrepancies "between the above tree and the 
years given in Prinsep and all other histories, I shall take the kings singly. 

1. ^Alcmddm JBumin Shall. I have fixed 899 A. H. as the first year 
of his reign, on the testimony of Marsden’s coin (Marsden, p. 576), and I 
extend it to the beginning of 929. The year 903, given by Prinsep, has 
been obtahied by adding the years assigned by the Tahaqdt i Ahhari and 
Birisl^ali to Firuz Shah Habshfs successors, of whom Mahmud Shah is 
said to have reigned 1 year, and Miizafiar Shah 3 years 5 months. 

Fiiishtah says, Husain Shah died in 927, after a reign of 27 years, — 
so at least in the Lucknow edition, and in the Society’s MS. of the Miyaz- 
tissaldthi, from which Stewart compiled his ‘ History of Bengal.’ The 
BiycfZ adds that the length of Husain Shah’s reign is variously given at 24, 
27, and 29 years 5 months. Of these thi'ee statements, Stewart and Prinsep 
have taken the first (24 years, from 903 to 927). Eirishtah counts 27 years, 
i. e. from. 900 to 927. The Tahaqat seems to take the last (29 years 5 
months) ; for it says that Husain Shah died in 929 A. H.^ I do not know 
from which somce the Biydz has taken the “ 29 years 5 months.” 

Of several unpublished inscriptions of tliis king, I select the following, 
which General Cunningham found in Sunnargaon — 

. A &ijf ^1^ j &1]| 

(sic) 

atilA J J ^ aSd/<s Mif (Ha 3 

dias:' JS" j 
If J 

Ood Almighty says, * Surely he will build the mosques of God who believes iu God 
and the last day, and who establishes prayei’ and gives the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. Such perhaps shall belong to those that are guided’ [Qoran, Ixi, 
13]. The prophet — may God bless him ! — has said, ' He who builds a mosque in this 
world, shall have seventy castles built for him hy God in paradise.’ 

This mosque was built in the reign, of the Sultan of the age, the heir of the 
kingdom of Solomon, ’Alauddunya wad din Abui M u z a f f ar H u s a in 
Sh ah— May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condition and. 
dignity, and render, in every minnte, his proof victorious! — -by the great and noble 

^ MS. 87 of the Asiatic Society’s Library, p. 1164. There ar e two misprints on 
this very point in the quarto and octavo editions of Stewart’s History of Bengal. In 
the Tables prefixed to the work, 905 is mentioned as the year of Hnsain Shah’s 
accession 5 and in Sect, iv, (pp. 109 and 71, resp.)> the margin gives A, D. 1489, 
'■for 1498,. - ■' ' 
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IChaiij namely K li a w a 9 K It d 11 , governor of tlie Land 0 f T i p ii r ah and Vazir 
of tlie District M n ’ a z z a in ah ad, — may God preserve him in both worlds ! Dated, 
2 nd Babi’ II, 919. [7th June, 1513.] 

Tlie inscription contains the phrase Iqli 77 i azmmdldd^ which Mr. 
Thomas disensses in his ‘Chronicles of the Path an Kings,’ p. 1.53. The 
niiion of Tripniah (Tiparah) and Mn’azzamahad confirms my conjectnre 
that Mu’azzamahad belongs to Sunnargaon. The form. is intended 
to be Arabic for 

The various statements regarding the beginning of Husain Shah’s reign 
are, no doubt, due to the fact that he was a usurper, and that his power, 
therefore, extended gradually. One source, indeed, makes him murder 
Muzaffar in his palace ; hut other sources speak of a great struggle, ending 
in a great battle under the walls of G-aur, when Husain Shah was victorious. 

Another proof for the correctness of the year 929 lies in the fact 
that the Tabaqat assigns to Fuprat Shah only eleven years as reigning 
king. 

There is some confusion regarding the real name of Plusain Shah. 
The Tabaqat merely calls him ’Alauddin, the julus-name, whilst Pirishtah 
calls him Sayjdd Sharif i Makki, i. e. Sharif from Makkah ; and Stewart 
gives “ Sheiief Mecca,” evidently confirmed by a gratuitous remark of the 
author of the jRiyaziissaldtin, who, as he says, thinks that Husain’s father, or 
one of his ancestors, might perhaps have been a Sharif of Mecca If To make 
the confusion greater, the Biydz adds that he had seen “ in some pamphlet 
that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf had come with their father Sayyid 
Ashraf Husaini from Tirmiz in Tm^kistan, and having accidentally 
come to Bengal they had settled in the Barah District at Chandpiir, where 
they stndied un^er the Qazi of the place. When the Qazi had convinced 
himself of the nobility of their descent, he gave his daughter to Husain in 
marriage, and introduced him at the court of MuzafPar Shah, who made him 
Vazir.” Fone of the numerous inscriptions and coins of Husain Shah call 
him Sayyid Sharif or “ Makki. 

Brince BdnydL He is mentioned by Badaoni (I, 317) as having met 
Sultan Siitandar Lodi as ambassador from his father Husain Shah, near the 
town of Bihar, in 901 A. H. This is another and independent testimony 
shew^ing that Husain’s reign commenced before 903 A. H., and that he was, 
in fact, fully established in 901. 

Danyal is also mentioned in the following inscription which I owe to 
the kindness of Maulawi ’Abdul Jahbar, Deputy Magistrate, Mmiger. The 
inseriptioii is attached to the eastern wall of the Dargah of Shah Fafah, 

^ The Slianf, or ruler, of Matkah, is called BJiunyi Mahhah, mi Bhanf i MakM. 
The latter can only mean ‘ a man of the name of Sharif, born in Makkah.* 
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whicli lies on an eleyatecl spot, readied by a flight of steps, near the old wall 
of Mnnger. At the foot, there are many tombs in a dilapidated state. The 
KMdims of the Dargah say that when the fort of Mnnger was built, 
or rebuilt, Prince Danyal dreamed that a grave near the new wall emitted 
a smell of musk. The grave was discovered, and the Prince built a vault 
over it, for the inmate was evidently a saint. Prom this circumstance the 
saint is up to this day called ‘Shah Il^afah,’ from the Persian ndfaJi^ a 
‘pod of musk.’ 

g ^ <X^lx> Mj[ OsiA J^l]al.us j-fl 

^ ^ L5^ 

In the name of God, the merciful and the dement ! A victory from God, and 
a near fayour, and announce the joyful tidings to the faithful [Qoran, Ivi, 3]. The 
erection of this vault (took place) in the reign of the just king, the Sayyid of Sayyids, 
the receptacle of auspiciousness, ’Alauddunya w add in Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, — May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The builder of this 
religious edifice is Prince Banyal — may God Almighty preserve him in both 
woidds ! A. H. 903 [A. D. 14.97-98]. 

"When I exhibited this inscription at the meeting of the Society in July 
last, I alluded to the following passage from Prinsep’s Antiquities (Thomas’s 
edition, Useful Tables, p. 273) regarding the invasion of A'sam by Husain 
Shah— 

1498 Aham invaded by Dulal Ghazi, son of Husain Shah 
Husnndar Ghazi 
Sultan Ghiasuddm. 

As ‘ Dulal Ghazi’ is scarcely a Aluhammadan name, the prince alluded 
to is evidently this Danyal. A short description of the invasion was given 
by me above, p. 79. The author of the Bigctz gives a few particulars, but 
without quoting his source. As Stewart has passed over the details, 
I translate the passage, as given in the MS. of the Riyaz in the Asiatic Society’s 
Library. “ After having reduced the Rajahs of the Districts as far as Orisa, 
Husain took tribute from them. After this, he resolved to invade the kingdom 
of Asam, in the north-east of Bengal, and he set out with a large army of 
foot and a numerous fleet, and entered the kingdom and subdued it as 
far as Kdmrup a^d Kdmtah and other districts, which were under powerM 
Rajahs as Miijp Jd'drdin, Mai {Bdl .^) iKimivar^ Gosa Lahdiafi {?) diiid BacJihmi 
Albmw, and others, and collected much wealth from the eonquered land, 
so that the Afghans, after destroying the palaces of those [Rajahs], erected 
palaces. The Rtij ah of the country, unable to withstand, withdrew to the 
mountains. Sultan Husain left his son with a strong army in Asam to 
complete the settlement of the country, and returned victoriously to Bengal. 
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After tlie return of the Sultan, the Prince pacified and guarded the conquered 
country; but when the rains set in, and the roads were closed, the Kajah 
issued with his men from the hills, surromided the Prince, and cut olf his 
supplies. In a short time, they were all killed.^’ 

It is not said who ‘ Musundar Ghazf and t Sultan Ghiasuddin’ are, 
whom Prinsep mentions as having* gained a footing in Asam. 

2. Ndgirnddin Nugrat Shah. Historians also call him Wagib SJidhj 
but this name does not occur on inscriptions. I do not know whether the 
Na-^ibpdr in Tandah is connected with his name. His other name, Nu^rat, 
occurs often enough in Bengal geography, as also those of his brother 
Mahmud and his father Husain Shah. We have — 

1. Husainshahi, in Maimansingh, 

Nucratshahi, in Pabnah, Jasar. 

Mahniudshahi,'^ in Pabnah, Jasar. 

2. Husainabad, in Tandah and in the 24-Parganahs. 

]Sru 9 ratabad, in Ghoraghat. 

Mahmddabad, a whole Sirkar (Northern Jasar and Bosnah). 

8, Husainpur, in Nadia, &c. 

Na 9 lbpur, in Tandah. 

Mahmddpiir, in Binajpur. 

4. Husain Ujyal, in Nadia. 

Nu9rat Ujyal, in Maimansingh. ^ 

It may also be of interest to remark here that the people of Chatgaon 
(Chittagong) ascribe the first invasion of their District and their conversion 
to IsHm to Nu^rat Shah. I extract the following passage from a Persian 
History of Chatgaon, entitled ‘ Ahadis uhKhawanin’ or ‘ Tarikh i Hamidi.’ 
This History was written by the late Maulawi Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, 
and was printed last year at Calcutta (8vo., 441 pages, with 34 pages 
of errata and additions). It contains many interesting facts. The author 
says (p. 17) — , ^ 

In foi'mer days, waadering Faquirs and poor Mulanimadaxis oamo to Oh.utg’aoa 
district, and baiit opposite to Hindu shrines and Mug temples spurious graves, 
giving out that they were the resting-places of the renowned saints Bayazid of Bistamf 
and Abdul Qadir U Gil an, who never put their feet on t his heath euish shore. 
These faqirs made some money and attracted Muhammadan pilgrims from the neigh- 
bouring districts, And about 250 or 300 years ago, H a 9 i r u d d 1 n N u 9 r a t s ha h, 
a king of Bengal, conquered the territory, fighting with the Mugs, and iiitx'-oduced in 

* In consequence of the Bengali spelling “ Mahaniodshahee,” this name is often 
corrupted to Muhammadshahi. Thus in Mr. Westland’s valuable Jessore Eeporfc. 
* Husainabadi occurs on Husain Shah’s coins. , 

f 'Yide Westland’s Jessore Beport, p. 10 . He calls him iBazid Bostan,’ evidently 
■a Bengali corruption, . ■ ■ 
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Cliatgaon Miiharamadan riteSj so that it became a Ddml Islclm, JPto 
legends it would appear that this Nu^rat Shah Padishah, who was a king or a prince 
of Bengal, went after the destruction of Gaur, with a large number of Musalman and 
Hindu emigrants, to Eastern Bengal, and attached the Mugs, took tlieir town, and 
made it a domicile for his men. The reason for his emigration to these parts was 
this. One Alfa Hiisaini of Baghdad, a descendant of Eatimali [the daughter of 
the prophet], a great ixierchant, who possessed much wealth and many slaves and 
owned foartaon ships, had repeatedly been to Chatgaon, and he used afterwards to go 
to Bengal, where he ni’ged the king to conqner the district. He also assisted him with 
ships and material, and tlins raised the standard of victory {niigmt) in that country. 
Hnsaini, for this reason, became the king’s son-in-law, and lived honored and dis- 
tinguished. In fact np to the beginning of the present time, his descendants were 
the aristocracy here, and the late Mir Tahya Islaiiiabadi, founder of the ■well-known 
Madrasah, MullaMn’fnddin Sondipi, and others, traced their descent from 
Of the antiquities which point to this religious king, I may mention Mauza’ 
Pathabad, which was so called in remembrance of the conquest {fath)i and also the 
great tank in Pathabad, and the mosque there, which was built of enamelled bricks. 
I have myself seen Hin^rat’s mosque with its coloured bricks ,• but it is now broken 
and ruined and filled with rubbish. His great tank, the length of which is 700 paces, 
more or less, still exists, but the water has become bad. On account of the wicked- 
ness of the neighbouring people, the trade of the place has declined. People also say 
that a imcca house stood near it, which decayed and got covered with jungle and 
was full of snakes. Hence people set it on fire, and burned it down with the serpents 
and all. But prior to Am'angzib’s conquest, no Muhammadan king besides Hmp'at 
Shah is said to have come here. 

Of the antiquities from the time before the Hughul conquest, but after that of 
Nuqrat Shah, I must mention the old mosque near Pathabad, in H t li a z a r i 
[12 miles north of Chatgaon]. A very strong pillar is said to stand in it, from 
which water constantly trickles. The foundation of the town of Bhaluah, and 
the digging of the Bhaluah tank, are generally referred to the time of ]Sra9rat 
Shah. 

Of the inscriptions belong-ing to the reign of IlTuqrat Shah the earliest 
is one found by General Cunningham on a mound near Sa’ dipur, Siimiargaon. 
I read it as follows : 

aIJ j 

aIA ^ 

J CUW <xij( J 

3 

j{ A J aJI A4.I.1W , J I 

God Almighty says, ’ Simely the Mosques belong to God ; worship no one cfise be- 
sides God. The prophet says, ^ He who builds a mosque for God, seeking thereby the 
reward of God, will have one like^fc built for him by God in Pai’adise, 
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Tliis mosque was Tbuilt in the reign of the great, the liberal king, the son of a 
king, Na^ir uddtinya waddin Abul Muzaffar ISTu^rat Shah, the king, 
son of Husain Shah the king, the descendant of Husain [A.1 H.usaim],— May God 
continue his kingdom and rule ! It was erected, in order to obtain the reward of 
God, together with the well, by the Malik ul Umara wal-Wuzara, tlie chief of the 
lawyers and teachers of the Hadis, Taqi uddin, son of ’Ain uddiii, known as 
Bar Malik u 1 - M a j 1 i s, son of Mukhtar ul-Majlis, ion of Sarwar. May God pro • 
seiwe him in both worlds 1 In the year 929 A. H. [A. D- 1523] 

It is a pity that this inscription -does not mention the month ; for if it 
did, we conld approximately fix the death of Husain and the accession of 
^N'u^ratsliah. 

Another inseiiption of Hu^rat Shah, referring to A. H. 936, wUvS pub- 
lished in this Journal, Yol. xxxix, 1S70, p. 278, and I now add a reading of 
the Qadain Basul inscription of 937, of which the Society has received two 
rubbings, one from Mr. W. L. Heeley, C. S., to whom the Societ}^ owes a large 
collection of Gaur rubbings, and another by General Cainiingham, wliose 
wSplendid collection of Hindu and Muhammadan inscriptions of Upper India 
and Bengal has just reached the Society. 

Hi <xlJf 

j HJ| {sic') ^ 

j j Hj| Ha 

11 J XXm ^9 AiUw J 

God Almighty says, ' He who brings the good deed, will be rewarded ten fold.’ 
[Qoran, vi. 161], This pure dais and its stone, on which is the foot print of the Pro- 
phet— May God bless him I — were put up by the great, generous king, the son of a 
king, Na^irnddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Hu^rat Shah, the king, 
son of Husain Shah, the king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul Husaini,— May God 
perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate his condition and dignity ! In the 
year 937, A. H. [A. H, 1530-31.] 

The Bigdz and Stewart give the date of the Qadcm Basid to be A. H. 
939, but the rubbing clearly shews 937. 

Mu 9 rat Shall ivas murdered by his ennuclis in 939. This year, though 
not mentioned in the Bigdz, is yet implied by his account, whatever his 
source may have been. The Tdbagctt gives a short account of Mu^rat’s reign 
till 939, and then says — After this, the history of the Bangalis has not 
come to hand. Ha^ib Shah reigned eleven years, and shortly afterwards, 
Bengal was taken hy Sher Shah.” BirislitalTs account is extraordinary and 
unreliable. He says that Nagfb died in 943, but that the inanner of bis 
death was unknowii. He was succeeded by Mahmud, a BimgciU nobleman^ 
wdio being attacked by Sher Shah fled to Humayiin. The Bigdz adds that 
some historians say, Nugrat Shah reigned sixteen years, others thirteen, 
others Atiiriess.: " 
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3. ^Almiddm Birilz SMh, son of llTu^rat Shall. The Migaz is the 
only history that mentions him under the name of Firhz. His source 
is tiiiknown to me. The existence of tliis king is now proved by the above 
inscription (p. 332). General Cunningham has had for some time in his 
possession a sealing-wax impression of a coin belonging to this king. The coin 
is, I believe, in the British Museum. Stewart and Marsden give Firdz Shah 
only three months. The MS. of the Bigdz in the Society’s Library unfor- 
tunately appears to be defective in this part, the passage being — 

Jf ^ (sw) (J^ 

j I tj^/0 1 [ s 

If b jjfjA Aiibjjjlj 

He liadreig-ned (?) three years when Sultan Mahmud of Bengal, one of the 

eighteen sons of ’ Alaudclin Husain Shah, who had been raised by JSTu^rat Shah to the 
position of an Amir, and who during the life of Nn 9 rat Shah had been treated as such, 
found an opportunity and killed Hiruz Shah, and ascended the throne of royalty 
among the heirs of his father. 

4. Gliicmiddm Mahmud Shall, the last independent king of Bengal 
(940 to 944). He is the “ El Eey Mamnd de Beiigala” with whom Alfonso 
de Mello made a treaty, as will he found in Barros’ ^ Da Asia.’ When be- 
sieged ill Gaur by Slier Shah’s army under J alal Khan and Khawa^ Khan, 
he applied to Kiinode Cuna, the governor of the Portuguese settlements, for 
help ; hut the nine ships sent to him did not arrive in Bengal till after the 
surrender of the city (944). Mahmud’s fate is known the Tdrihh i Slier 
Slidlii.^ The Alchanidmali (Lucknow Edition, I, p. 184) calls Mahmud 
“ Nagil Slidhl^ According to the Miydz, Mahnidd died at K’halgaon (945), 
from grief at the loss of his two sons or from the wounds he had received in 
defending Gaur. 

The only inscription that I have seen of Mahmud Shah is the following 
from General Oumiiiigham’s collection. It refers to the hiiildiug of a, mosque 
in Sa’diillalipiir, Gaur, by a lady ivbose name is not mentioned. 

(Hj aJ AiJf Hj ^ aIJi cJ^ 

{Aa 

^ix! <XlJf jjtjw Aif j| 

j| J 

The Propbet says, ' He who huilds a mosque for God, will have a house like it 
built for him by God in Paradise. This Jamf Mosque was built dining the reign of 

^ Fide the translation of this interesting histoiy by the Hon'hle E. C. Bayley, 
in Bowson’s edition of Elliot’s History of India, lY, pp. 360 and 36f. The * Bain'- 
kunclah’ mentioned there, is Rharkiiiidah. in Birbhum (vide Ain text, I, 406). 
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the king, the son of a king, G h i a s n d du ny a wad din Ahul M ii z a ff a r 
M a h ni u d S h a h, the king, son of H n s a i n S h a h the king, — may God per- 
petuate his kingdom and rule. Its builder is a lady, — May she long live, and may 
God continue hei' high position! 941 A, H, [A. D. 1534-35.] 



A Picnic in A?icient India, — Bj/ Ba'btt Ea'jefdbala'la Mitpa. 

The Yedas represent the ancient Indo- Aryans to have been eminently 
religions in all their actions. According to them, every act of life had to be 
accompanied by one or more mantras, and no one could rise from his bed, 
or wash Ms face, or brush his teeth, or drink a glass of water, without going 
through a regular system of purifications, salutations, and prayers ; and if he 
really did practice all tbe rites and ceremonies enjoined in those works, his life 
doubtless must have been an unbroken chain of religious observances from 
birth to hurning-gTound. It would seem, however, that the bulk of the 
community did nothing of the Icind. Certain sacraments and initiatory 
rites everybody had to go through, and well-to-do persons had to celebrate 
feasts and fasts from time to time ; but in all such eases, the heaviest bur" 
den they had to bear was a pecuniary one, the actual performance of the 
ceremonies being left to the priesthood. Before the Tantric form of wor- 
ship got currency in the country, the SAdra had literally nothings to do by 
way of religious exercise beyond evincing a reverential devotion when he em- 
ployed one or more Brahmans to perform a sacrifice, or get through a sacra- 
ment, and to salute and bow as often as required. No Vedic mantra could 
be repeated by him even when offering water to the spirits of his ancestors, 
and there was for him no other set form of prayer wherewith to address the 
Great Father of the universe. The Yais'ya and the Kshatriya, as belonging 
to the twice-born classes, and having the right to wear the sacrificial cord, 
were at liberty to repeat Yedic mantras, and had to repeat them when going 
through particular sacraments, or performing s'raddhas ; hut like the Slidras 
before the Tmitrie period, they had no regular service for daily observance 
beyond one or more salutations to the gTeat soul of the sun, or the repetition 
of the Gayatri. At the periodical feasts and fa.sts they, as Yajamanas, or 
the institutors of sacrifices, provided the wherewithal to perform the rites 
and ceremonials, installed the priests in their respective offices, and 
recompensed them for their labour. But in the actual work of repeating 
mantras, offering oblations, and going tlii’ough tbe ritual, they took but 
a slender share. 

It was the Brahman only for whom the Yedas enjoined an endless 
round of rites, eeremonies and observances, innumerable mantras for repetition 
OB different occasions, and a host of fasts and penances extending from three 
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niglits to many years. But as they formed but a small section of the 
general community, their examples, however well calculated to restrain 
immorality and induce a religious spiiit, did not keep the people engaged in. 
actual religious ceremonies for any protracted period, or too frequently. At 
any rate, the claims of religion on their time and attention were not greater 
than what they were on those of other nations of antiquity ; and the people 
at large ate and drank and enjoyed life without any serious let or hindrance. 
Even Brahmans, when not actually engaged in the performance of saeriliees, 
were not debarred from the sweets and pleasures of the vrorld, and the most 
ancient treatipe'^ on the various ways of enjoying the society of women, i. e. 
on the ars erotica, is due to a hoary sage named S ankliayana, whose ordin- 
ances are held to he quite as sacred as the Yedas tliemselves. 

Little is, however, known as to how the people enjoyed themselves in 
their light moments, and of the games, pastimes, recreations and entertain- 
ments which pleased them the most. I think, therefore, that the following 
extract from the Harivahs'a Parva of the Mahabharata, (chapters 146-47)t 
affording a most graphic picture of an ancient Indian Picnic, will not he unin- 
teresting to the readers of the Journal. It depicts a state of society so entirely 
different from what we are familiar with in the present day, or in the later 
Sanskrit literatme, that one is almost tempted to imagine that the people wdio 
took parts in it were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton knights carousing 
after a figW, and not Hindus ; and yet if the S'astras are to be believed, 
they were the Hindus of Hindus, the two most promin^it characters among 
them being no less than incarnations of the Divinity, and another a holy 
sage, who had abjured the world for constant coiniminion with his Maker, 
and whose law treatise (Jldrada Banhitd) still governs the conscience of the 
people. 

The scene of the Picnic was a watering-place on the west coast of 
Guzerat near Dvarka, * named Pindaraka. It is described as a tirtha or 
sacred pool, and the trip to it is called tirtha ydtrd, or a pilgrimage to' a holy 
place ; but the sequel shows that the trip was one of pleasure and had no- 
thing religious about it. The party, headed by Baladeva, Krishna, and Ar- 
juna, issued foz*th with theii' families and thousands of courtezans, spent the 
day in bathing, feasting, drinking, singing and dancing, and returned home 
without performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies, wliicli pil- 
grims are bound by the S 'astras to attend to. 

The presence of the courtezans in the company is a fact worthy of spe- 
cial note, for although Hindu society has always looked upon fallen women 
with kind, indulgent eyes, and instances are on record of such persons having 

^/S'aiikliayaBa Kama Silted V . 

f . Owing tO visn error in' nxuiibering . in ;t]ie: Asiatic. Society’s ' editioa;. of tiiei 
Harivans'a, the cliapters there appear as 147 and 148. 
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beea admitted into respectable liouseKold after proper expiations, tlie S'astras 
are peremptory in condemning all association with tliem as long as tliey remain 
iinreclamied, especially on tbe part of women of family, and modern and 
mediioval cnstom bas never permitted any sucli association as is implied by 
batliing, eating, drinking, dancing, and singing togetlier. It indicates a sad 
laxity of morals, and tbe state of society wbieb permitted tbis, cannot but be 
condemned. Tbe Yadavas, however, felt no compnnction in that respect, and 
not only allowed tbeir wives and daughters freely to mix with harlots, but 
themselves joined the party, and indulged in unrestrained debauehery in the 
presence of parents and seniors. The only person who formed an exception was 
Baladeva. His constancy to his only wife, Revati, is the theme of praise 
everywhere ; and never has his character been assailed for even the slightest 
neglect of his conjugal duty. At the Picnic he appears, as was his wont, 
tottering with drink ; but lie is always beside his consort, and gratifies himself 
by liathiiig and singing and dancing with her, and her alone. 

Drinking appears to he another indulgence to which the Yadavas were 
extremely addicted. Paniily women and prostitutes freely joined the men 
in these hacchanalian orgies, and the poet who records their deeds, seems to 
take a delight in pointing how some tottered, and others fell, and others be- 
came reckless. The stuff they di^ank was of five kinds, namely, Jcddam- 
lari, maireijcc, ctsam, and sii7'd — all strong spirits prepared in differ- 

ent ways. The first was distilled from the ripe fruit of the kadamba 
(Nmt^clea hadcmiha) is highly saccharine, but not edible in its natural 
state. Baladeva was particularly attached to this drink, and his name is rare- 
ly mentioned in the Puranas without some reference to it. In the present 
day, the fruit is not used in any way, and only affords a repast to the large 
frugivorous bats called flying-foxes. The second was distilled from the ripe 
petals of the JBassia latifolia, — ^the mowa of the Horth West Pi'ovinees, 
where it is to this day extensively manufactured for tlie use of the lower 
orders of the people. The third was rum seasoned with tlie hlossoms of the 
Liitlirim^ The fourth was pure rum ; and the last arrack distilled 

from rice meal These spirits were, I imagine, always drunk neat, for there 
is no mention any where of their having been diluted ; and hence probably 
was the neeessit}^ of eating a little of sugared or salted cake or siihacid 
fruits after every draft to take off the pimgeney of the drink from the month. 
At the picnic, fried birds are especially mentioned for this purpose. There are 
several words in the Sanskrit language to serve as generic names for these 
“ wine hiscnits,’’ and no description of a drinking bout is complete without 
referenee to such eatables. Even in the present day, no native ever thinks 
of drinking without having some such food by his side. 

The description of the banquet is also remarkable. . The piece de 
at the meal was not rice or bread, as one would expect in India, 
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blit roast buffalo, wliicli seemed to have beea a favourite disli udtii tlie Hiii- 
clus in former da,ys, and I find in tlie Vmia Tarva of tlie Maliablrarata that 
buffalo meat was publicly sold in the market,'^ and the stalls displaying it 
were crowded by customers. In Kashmir, such meat, I am told, is regularly 
sold in the present day to Hindu pmchasers, and the lower orders of the 
people in Bengal, such as Muchis, are particularly fond of it. The meat 
was roasted on spits, ghi being dropxDed on it as the dressing proceeded, 
and seasoned wuth acids, socliel salt and sorrel leaves. Venison was liked 
ill ,a boiled state, dressed in large haunches, and garnished with sorrel, 
mangoes, and condiments. Shonlders and rounds of other kinds of meat 
in large pieces were boiled, roasted on spits, or fried in ghi, and sprinkled 
over with sea salt and powdered black pepper. 

Beef, however, is not mentioned as forming an ingredient in the feast^ * 
althongii the Maliahharata elsewhere describes a king named Raiitideva? 
who used to slaughter daily two thousand heads of cattle, besides as many 
other animals, for use in his kitelien. He is described as a most virtuous 
king who acciuired great religious merit by daily feeding innumerable 
hosts of beggars with heef.f 

Curries were Idsiewise prepared ivith meat, hut did not take a prominent 
part ill the hill of fare. Even little birds were preferred roasted on spits 
to being fried or curried. The text is silent as to the species of the buds 
used ; hut 4n the Brihya Sutra of Asvalayaiia, partridges (tittiri) are 
recommended as approjiriate for infants just heginning to take solid food, 
and ducks, doves, pigeons, and ortolans were formerly in common use. 

Eor sauces and adjuncts, tamarind, pomegranates, sweet basil, acid herbs, 
ginger, assafoetida, and radishes umre largely used. 

The text is not clear as to. wdiether the buffalo meat was roasted 
entme, or in cut pieces, but the haunches, shoulders, and rounds, dressed 
entire, must have necessitated some kind of carving. As no allusion is, 
however, anywhere made to knife and fork, it is to be supposed that the 
cooks, wdio, under the superintendence of diligent stewai'ds,” served at the 

* ?n4flTf%w’6(Tf*r I 
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feast, must have carved the meat before offering it to the guests, in the same 
way as is done in Persia, Arabia and other Moslim countries. It was in 
fact the French custom of carving on the side-board, which is so last 
gaining ground in England. The idea of such carving just before serving, is 
horrifying in India in the present day, and no meat food is dressed in 
larger pieces than what can be served to one person. Sweetmeats and 
cakes, when intended for offerings to gods, are sometimes made very bulky, 
but when prepared for man, they are seldom made larger than what would 
sufiiGe for one individual. 

Of cakes, the text does not afford a good list, nor does it mention 
their constituents in any detail. Sngar and cheese are the only substantial 
materials named, and salt, ginger, saffron, and gbi as adjuncts. The only 
# three kinds of made cakes I can recognize are drdra, a cake made of sugar 
and cocoaiiut gratings spieed with ginger, now called 6 dr aid ; candied sugar 
coated with tila seed — hhandalca^ now known as vwahliancU ; and glirvta- 
fihrnaicci a compound of dour, sugar, and ghi, common in the present day in 
the North-West under the name of gJiewar. These were partaken along 
with wine, as dessert, after the hrst course of meat had been finished. 

It is not distinctly mentioned whether the ladies joined the party at 
the first meal, hut as they were present at the dessert and regaled themselves 
with spii’it.s, roasted birds, and sweetmeats ; and the elders, who did not 
partake of flesh meat and spirits, remained in the company, and made 
their repast on vegetables, fruits, curds, milk, whey, cream and the like, the 
inference becomes inevitable that the woman-kind did sit witli their lords 
at the first course, and partake of the meat food. This may appear 
shocking to modern Hindu ideas of propriety, hut where the whole course of 
life and rules of social relationship were entirely different, tliis de])artiire 
from strict etiquette, even when opposed to the maxims and canons of the 
S'astras, cannot he taken to be such as not to be probable. 

The descriptions of dancing, singing, music, and dramatic exliibitions 
speak for themselves and call for no remark. In dancing, tlie ])i-actiee S(.M 3 ms 
to have been for each man to take his wife for his partner, and accoi-dingly 
we see Baladava dancing wdth his wife Eevati, Krishna with Satyahahnia, 
aiid Ai’jima with Suhhadi’a. Those who had no wives witli tliem, danced 
wdth public women ; but they all danced and sang together, in the same a rena 
without any sort of restraint. Those wdio were so unfortunate as not to get 
partners danced by themselves, and often became the butt of their neigdibours’ 
wit and humour. The part which the sage Narada takes in dancing, gestieiila- 
tioii and mimicry, and as the butt of every practical joke, is worthy of 
particular note, as showing that the saintly character of ancient Indian sages, 
was by no means a bar to their Joining in fun and frolic, and partaking of 
the pleasm-es of the wmrld. Dancing with one’s own wife will doubtless 
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appear to Exiropoains in tlie liglit of a sample of Eastern jealousy ; but to 
modern Indians tlie mere fact of ladies of rank dancing before a large 
assemblage, and in tlie presence of seniors, will not fail to strike as higlily 
repreliensible. To qualify' tlie ladies for taking a becoming part in siicb. 
entertamnients it was formerly necessaiy to employ a music master in eveiy 
respectable boixseliold. As in Italy two centuries ago, so in India many 
centuries before tliat, eunuclis were miicli esteemed for the sweetness of their 
voice, and lield in great requisition as teacliei's of music, and in the Virata 
Parva of the Maliabharata, Arjuna becomes a eunuch, in order to serve as a 
music master to the daughter of a king. 

I do not find any referenee to maidens as forming members of the picnic 
party, and the description in a subsequent cliapter of Bhaniimati, the maiden 
daughter of Bhanu, a Yadava chief, liaving been abducted from her home by 
the demon Nikumbba, while the Yaclavas were away from Bvarka, engaged 
ill their carousals, would suggest the inference that they were not taken to 
sueli gatherings. 

Tlie description of the picnic in the Harivausa runs as follows : Tlie 
translation is anything but literal, and many epithets and repetitions 
have been omitted, but not a single word has been put in of which tlieri^ is 
not a counterpart in the original, or which lias not been rendered necessary 
for the sake of idi.om. 

“ Whe|i Vishnu of unrivalled vigour dwelt at Bvaravati,*^’ he once desired 
to visit the sea-side watering-placet of Pindaraka. Appointing king Vasu- 
deva and Ugrasena regents for the management of state affairs, lie started 
witii the rest (of his family) . 

“ The wise Baladeva, the lord of regions, Janardana and the princes, 
earthly lords of god-like glory? issued forth in separate parties. Along witli 
the Iiandsomo and well adorned princes, came thousands of prostitutes, 
Tliese dealers on their beauty had been originally introdueed into 
Dvaravati l)y the niiglity Jadavas, who had brouglit them away from 
the pjilaees of the Daityas whom they had concpiered. These were common 
luirlots wlio had been ke|)t for the entertainment of tlie Jada/va princes, 
Krishna had kept them in the city with a view to prevent uiiseendy brawls 
which, at one time, used to take place on account of women. 

‘‘ Baladeva went out witli his only affectionate wife, Bevati, on whom the 
glorious ehiei* of the Yadurace, entertained the feeling wliicli the Ghakravaka 
has for his mate. If Adorned with garlands of wild llowers, and jubilant with 
draugdits of kadamba wine, he disported with Eevati in the ocean waters. 

* Bvarka, so called from its having had many doors, the city of a Imndred gates.” 
t bit. a sacred pool, hut tho sequel will show that the trip was one in qaest 
of pleasure and xiot a pilgrimage for religious merit. 

f The Brahmani drake, nitila, is said to ho the most constant of husbands, 

: 41 ' , ■: : 
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Govinda of the lotus eye entertained himself in many forms with his 
sixteen thousand wives, so pleasing every body, that each thought Krishna was 
most attached to her, and it was for her oj>ly that he was in the ocean water. 
They were all exceedingly gratified and delighted with Ktishiia. Thinking 
herself to be the greatest favourite, each cast the most bewitching glances 
on him, sang in great delight, and seemed to drink him with her eyes."^ 
Each carried her head high at the idea of being the greatest favourite, and, 
without any feeling of jealousy for their rivals, loved him with the most tender 
passion. Thus enjoyed Krishria Ms sport in the clear water of the sea, (even 
as if) he had assumed a multiplicity of shapes for the gratification 
of his numerous consorts. By his order, the ocean then circulated clear and 
jhagrant water, devoid of all saltness. Standing ankle-deep or knee-deep, thigh- 
deep or breast-deep, each according to her choice, the ladies in great glee threw 
showers of water on Krishna, even as the heaven ponrs on the sea; and Krishna, 
ill his turn, showered water on the ladies, as gentle clouds drizzle on flowering 
creepers. One fawn-eyed nymph leaning on his shoulder, cried out Help, 
help, I am falling others swam leaning on floats of diverse forms, some 
shaped like cranes, others like peacocks, others like serpents, or dolphins or fish. 
Some, resting on their breasts like pitchers, swam about in great joy for the 
gratification of Janardana. Delighted with the sight, Krishna sported with 
Eukmini, even as the lord of the immortals sports with his consort ; and 
his other wives did what each thought likely to please him n^st. Some 
gazelle-eyed damsels disported in the water with very thin raiment on their 
persons ; and Krishna, knowing them feeling, did for each just what she 
would like most at the time. The ladies thought that in birth and accom- 
plishment he was in every way worthy of them, and so they devoted them- 
selves to his gratification, to win his sweet smile, and delightful converse, and 
charming affection. 

Separated at niglit from eacli other, the drake and the duck, iiioTini their hard fate, aiad 
send forth from the opposite hanks of a river their lamentions to each otlior ; “ Oliakwi, 
ehall I come ?’* No, chakwa.” Ghakwa, shall I come No, chakwi,” being the 
burthen of their woe. The legend has it that two lovers, for some indiscretion, were 
transformed into Brahmani drake and dnck, and condemned to pass tlio niglit apart 
from each other on opposite banks of a river. A Bengali epigram sa-ys, a fowler shut 
up a drake and a duck in the same cage at night, whereupon said the duck ; How 
happy even this sad state when the fowler appears kinder than our fate,” 

^ Tery loosely rendered and several words omitted. 
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The accomplished and heroic princes, in a separate company, entertained 
themselves in the sea waters with the damsels that had come with them, and 
who were proficient in dancing and singing. Though forcibly brought away 
from their homes, these women had been overcome by the suavity of the prin- 
ces 5 and the latter in their turn were delighted with the singing and acting 
and dancing of these excellent creatures. 

At this time, Krishna sent for Panchachuda, Kanveri, Mahendri, and 
other accomplished Apsaras to heighten the pleasures of the entertainment, 
and when they, with folded hands, appeared before him, and saluted him, the 
Lord of the universe spoke to them most encouragingly, and desired them to 
join the fete without fear. * For my sake,’ said he, ‘ 0 fair ones, entertain the 
Yadus ; exhibit to them your rare proficiency in dancing and singing, as 
well as in acting and music of diverse kinds. These are all myself in differ- 
ent persons, and if you entertain them well, and acquit yourselves becom- 
ingly, I shall grant you all your desires.’ 

“ The charming Apsaras respectfully received the orders of Hari, and 
entered joyfully the pleasant throng of the noble heroes . Their advent on the 
waters shed new lustre on the wide ocean, like lightning playing on the breast 
of heavy dark clouds. Standing on water as on land, they played on aqua- 
tic musical instruments, and enacted heavenly scenes of delight. By their 
aroma and garlands and toilette, by their coquetry, blandishment, and wanton 
dalliance, 4hese sweet ones with beaming eyes robbed the minds of the he- 
roes. By their side glances and hints and smiles, by their assumed arro- 
gance and mirth and complaisance, they completely charmed their audience. 
■When the princes were overcome with wine, these bewitching actresses 
lifted them high in the air, and anon held them in their hands, looking at 
them with enchanting grace. 

“ Krislina himself commenced the same pastime with his sixteen thousand 
wives for tlicir gratification, and this did not excite the ridicule or wonder 
of the Yadus, for they knew his worth and nature, and preserved their gra- 
vity. Some ran to the Raivataka hill, some to houses, and some to the 
jungle, whatever suited them best, and returned imtnediately after. By order 
of Vislimi, the lord of regions, the undrinkable water of the ocean then be- 
came drinkable, and the damsels with beaming eyes, taking each other by the 
hand, walked on the water as on land, now diving deep, and anon rising on 
the surface. 

“ Ofeatahles and drinkables, of things toheehewed, of tilings to he swal- 
lowed, of things to he sucked, and of things to he licked, there was nothing 
. wanting,, and whatever was desired was immediately forthcoming. 

'‘Wearing fresh garlands, these faultless women, never to he oveTcome, 
entertained themselves in private in the cabins of pleasant hoats even as 
Vdo' the gods. 
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pleasure boats flourisbed under the dense crowd of the foremost dancers of 
tlie Bliaima race. Througb tbe godlike glory of tbe heroic and most ardent 
dancers of the Yadu race, the creation smiled in joy, and * all the sins of the 
princes -were subdued. 

“ The Brahman sage Narada, the revered of the gods, came to the scene 
for the gratification of Madhusudana, and in the midst of the noble Yadus 
began to dance with his matted locks all dishevelled. He became the cen- 
tral figure in the scene, and danced with many a gesticulation and contor- 
tion of his body, laughing at Satyabhama and Keshava, at Partha 
and Subbadra, at Baladeva, and the worthy daughter of the king of Revata. 
By mimicking the action of some, the smile of others, the demeanour of a third 
set, and by similar other means, he set all a-laughing who had hitherto pre- 
served their gravity. For the delectation of Krishna, imitating the mild- 
est little word of his, the sage screamed and laughed so loudly and repeatedly, 
that none could restrain himself, and tears came to their eyes (from immoderate 
laughing). By desire of Krishna, the ladies gave to Kdrada presents of 
costly jewels and dresses of the rarest description ; they showered on him 
also pearls and celestial garlands of the choicest kind, and flowers of every 
season. 

Wheii the dance was over, Krishna took by the hand the venerable sage 
N^rada of im]perturbable mind, and coming to the sea water along with his wife 
Satyabhama, Aijuna and others, addressed Satyaki with a smile, saying, ‘ let us 
enter the delightful water with the ladies in two parties. Let Baladeva with 
Bevati he the leader of one party, consisting of my children and half of the 
Bhaimas -; and let the other half of the Bhaimas and the children of Bala be 
on my side in the sea water.’ Turning then to the regent of the sea, who 
stood with folded hands before him, the delighted Krishna said to him : ‘ Let 
thy waters he fragrant and clear, and divested of noxious animals ; let them 
he cheering to the sight, and ornamented with jewels, anS pleasant to walk 
upon. Knowing by my grace what is in each person’s mind, render yourstdf 
agreeable to one and all. Bender thy waters drinkable or undrinkable, 
according to each individuars choice j let thy fishes be inoffensive and 
diversified in colonr like gold and jewels and pearls and lapis-lazuli. Hold 
forth all tby jewels, and lotuses, red and blue, blooming and fragrant and 
soft, full of sweet-flavored honey, over which the bees should pour their hum. 
Place on thy waters urns full of mairaya,^ madhvika,t sura,J and ^sava,§ 
and supply the Bhaimas golden goblets wherewith to drink those liquors. 
Let thy mighty waters he cool and calm and redolent with rafts Ml of flowers ; 
and be mindful that my Yadus be not in any way incommoded.’ 

^ Spmtaona liqxior made of the blossoms of with sugar, 

t Ditto made of the blossoBis of tbe 

rt f^irtoof rlce meal,— an*ack. 

■ . § Ditto of 'Sugar,-— rum. 
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“ Having tlins issued Hs orders lo the sea, he commenced to play with 
Arjuna, while SatyahMma, incited by a wink of Krishna, began to throw 
water on Narada. Then Balarama, tottering with drink, with great 
glee fell into the water, and beckoning the charming daughter of Eevata by 
his side, took her by the hand. The sons of Krishna and the leading Bhai- 
mas, who belonged to the pax'ty of llama, joyous and bent on pleasure, un- 
mindful of their dresses and ornaments, and excited by drink, followed him into 
the sea. The Bhaimas belonging to the party of Krishna, headed by Msha- 
tha and Ulmuka, arrayed in many-colom’ed garments and rich jewels and be- 
decked with garlands of parijdta dowers, with bodies painted with sandal wood 
paste and unguents, excited by wine, and carrying aquatic musical instruments 
in their hands, began to sing songs appropriate for the occasion. By order 
of Krishna, hundreds of courtezans, led by the heavenly Apsaras, played various 
pleasing tunes on water and other instruments. Always bent on love, these 
damsels, proficient in the art of playing on musical instruments in use on the 
aerial Ganges, played on the instrument called Jaladarddura^ and sweetly 
sang to its accompaniment. With eyes glorious as lotus buds and with chaplets 
of lotuses on their crowns, these courtezans of paradise appeared resplendent as 
new-hlown lotuses. The surface of the sea was covered by the reflection of hun- 
dreds of moon- like feminine faces, seeming as if by divine wish thousands of 
moons suddenly shot forth in the Armament. The cloud-like sea was relieved 
by these 4^^sels like dazzling streaks of the charming mistresses of the 
thunderbolt, — even as the rain-bearing cloud of the sky is set off by lightning. 
Krishna and Narada, with all those who were on their side, began to pelt 
water on Bala and his party ; and they in their turn did the same on the 
party of Krishna. The wives of Bala and Krishna, excited by libations of 
arrack, followed their example, and squirted water in * great glee with 
syringes in their hands. Some of the Bhaiina ladies, over- weighted by 
the load both of love and wine, with crimson eyes and maschline garbs, 
eiflerbained themselves before the other ladies, squirting wate¥. Seeing 
that the fun was getting fast and furious, Krishna of the disous-hand, 
desired them to restrain themselves within bounds ; but he himself 
immediately joined in play with Narada and Partha to the music of the 
water instruments. Though they were ardently engaged in their entertain- 
ment, still the moment Krishna expressed his wish, the Bhaima ladies at once 
desisted, and joyously commenced to dance for the gratillcjation of their 
' lovers. .'■'■■■ 

“ On the conclusion of the dance, the considerate lord Krishna rose from 
the water, and, presenting unguents to the learned sage, put them on himself. 
The Bhaimas, seeing him rise from the water, followedhis example, and, put- 

It is supposed that thei'C is a counterpart of the terrene Ganges in the air. 

f I cannot find any deseript ion of this instrument in treatises on Music. 
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ting on their dress, repaired bj his order to the banqueting lialL There they 
took their seats according to their respective ranks, ages, and relations]ii|), 
and cheerMlj commenced the work of eating and drinking. Cleanly cooks, 
under the superintendence of diligent stewards, served them large pieces of 
meat roasted on spits, and meat cooked as curries, and sauces made of tama- 
rinds and pomegranates j young buffaloes roasted on spits and dressed by 
dropping ghi thereon ; the same fried in glii, seasoned with acids and 
sochel salt and sorrel leaves ; large haunches of venison boiled in different 
ways with sorrel and mangdes, and sprinkled over with condiments ; shoulders 
and rounds of animals dressed in ghi, well sprinkled over with sea salt 
and powdered black -pepper, and garnished with radishes, pomegranates, lemon, 
sweet basil, Ocpmim ^ratissimum, assafetida, ginger, and the herb An- 
drojpogon sclmnantlms. Of drinkables, too, of various kinds, the party partook 
most plentifully with appropriate relishes.^ Surrounded by their loved ones, 
they drank of maireya, madhvika, sura, and asava, helping them on with 
roasted birds, seasoned with pungent condiments, ghi, acids, socliel salt, and 
oil ; cakes of rich flavour, some made with clayed sugar, some colored with 
saffron, and some salted ; ginger comflts, cheese, f sweet cakes full of ghi, 
and various kinds of candied stuffs. 

Udhvava Bhoja and others, respected heroes who did not drink, heartily 
feasted on various kinds of cooked vegetables and fruits, broths, curds, and 
milk, drinking from cups made of shells fragrant rasala of diverse IcindsJ and 
inilk._boiled with sugar. 

“'After their feast the gallant Bhaima chiefs, along with their ladies, 
joyfully commenced again to sing such choice delightful songs as were 
agreeable to the ladies. The Lord Upendra (Krishna) was pleased at night 
to order the singing of the ohlidlihga song which is called Devagandlmrva, 
Thereupon Narada took up his Yina of six octaves wliereon could be played all* 
the six mxi.sical modes (raga) and every kind of tune, Krishna undertook to 
beat time with cymbals, and the lordly Arjuna took up a flute, wliile the de- 
lighted and excellent Apsaras engaged themselves in playing on the mridanga 
and other musical instruments. Then Rambha, the accomplished actress, 

* TT^adarsa. The commentator Nilakantlia, takes this word for drinkmg goblets. 
Wilson in bis dictionary explains it to mean, a relish, or sometbing to promote 
drinking.’^ The last has the support of ancient lexicons. 

t Basala is^ kind of sherbet made with cream, curds, sugar and spices largely 
; diluted with, water, 

$ The commentator Makantha has failed completely in explaining some of the 
words ; Kildta for instance, he takes to be an adjective meaning things made of buffalo 
milk, whereas its true meaning is cheese, and the word in the mutilated form lat is still 
current in the vernacular for decomposed or curdled milk. The two words preceding 
it in the text are latfomdvmitdn, ardrdn, salted and moist or juicy, i. e., salted pliirnp 
cheese. The commentator, however, takes the word milrrwi- fo^ a noun meaning 
ginger comfits. 
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cheerfully rising from one side of the court delighted Eama and Janardana 
by her acting and her exquisitely slender figure. 

“Then Urvasi, of the sparkling eye, Hem^, Mis'rakes'i, Tilottamd, 
Menaka, and others, for the gratification of Krishna, acted and sang whatever 
was calculated to prove agreeable and pleasing to the company.” Here 
follows a eulogium on the Chhalikya tune, which was sung in six 
octaves, and in various modes. The young and the old alike joined in the 
song, in order, evidently, to bring all the six octaves into play which no 
single human voice could compass. Originally, it was a specialite in the 
concerts of Indra in heaven. On earth Baladava, Krishna, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha and Samba were the most proficient in it, and they taught 
it to the other Yadavas. Songs for this tune, I understand from my 
young friend, Babu Suren dramohan Tagore, who has made the Hindu 
science of music his special study, and possesses a critical knowledge 
of the subject, were composed of lines of 26 syllables, and scanned in 
groups of four syllables, the first two being long, the next short, and 
the last circumflex. The measm^e of time (tala) for singing it was the 
same, i. e., of two double instants, then one single instant, and lastly 
a triple instant, making together a measure of eight instants. This 
measure was •called ChacJicliatputa, The subject of the song was always 
something fierce and heroic. I annex at foot the Sanskrit quotations from 
the Bangifa Fatndvali and the Bangita Farjpana furnished me by my friend 
in support of his explanation.^ On the conclusion of this song which 
was sung by different parties, and repeatedly encored, Krishna rewarded 
the dancing girls and the heavenly actresses, and the company broke up. 
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